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THE STATUES OF SENNEMUT AND 
MENKHEPERRESENB IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. BR. HALL 
With Plates i-in. 


Fourteen years ago, in 1914, I published in Part v of Hieroglyphic Texts, ete., in the 
British Museum, Pl. 32, photographs of the three, then newly-acquired, stone figures of 
Sennemut or Senmut (Nos, 174, 1513) and Menkheperrérsenb (No. 708) in the Museum, 
and in Plates 29-31 the texts of the figures of Sennemut and in Plate 35 those of that 
of Menkheperréraenb. The three statues were exhibited in the Sculpture Gallery of the 
British Museum before the war and have been exhibited there ever since. But they do 
not seem to have attracted the attention that is their due, for I find that in the Amercan 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv, No. 1, October 1927, Mr. IT. Georgé Allen publishes 
a figure of Sennemut, in the Field Museum at Chicago, obtained by Dr. J. H. Breasted 
in 1925, which he says is the ninth statue of Senmut known to him (p. 49), whereas it 
is the eleventh known to us here. I am indebted to Mr. Allen's courtesy for bringing 
the Chicago figure to my knowledge, and I hasten to make him and possibly others 
better acquainted with our British Museum figures of Sennemut than ts apparently the 
case. I therefore republish in Plates i-iii photographs of the three statues already 
published in Hieroglyphic Texts, v, to which volume I refer readers for their inscriptions. 
The Chicago statue is unique in that it is the only standing figure known of Sennemut, 
as is also ours in that it is the only known figure of him sitting on a seat. In this 
sitting figure of ours (No, 174, Pl. ii), Sennemut also holds the princess Neferurér in his 
arms. In No. 174 Neferurér (who here too wears the side-lock and alao a beard, like 
Khonsu) is held tightly by her male nurse and enveloped in the folds of his long funerary 
robe, as in the squatting figures Berlin 2296 and Cairo 42,114, 42,115; whereas in the 
Chicago figure the whole of her is visible, seated in Sennemut’s lap almost as Harpokrates 
sits in the lap of Isis and as we see her also in the Cairo statue 42,116, which represents 
Sennemut seated on the ground. 

Menkheperrétsenb’s statue (No. 708, Pl. iii) closely resombles No. 174, except that of 
courde there is no Neferurée in his case. Both statues are funerary, as is shown by 
the long Osirian garment worn and the formal, unfashionable wig (a conventional 
coiffure of the dead) in both cases, as well as by the hieratic seats on which both sit. 
And in his nght hand Menkheperrétsenb holds the curious sacral knot or sash (see also 
p: 76) which bears so close an analogy to the similar object of unknown though certainly 
religious import so often met with in the contemporary frescoes, ete., of Minoan Crete, 
The two things are not identical, but they are much alike, and may have a common 
origin. Both figures have an inscribed plinth at the back, rising from the seat, 


! See especially Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 43016, and Ninssox, Minoan-Mycenaean Meligion, 137 In 
Egypt the object was certainly sacral; Menkheperréfsenb’s statue is purely funerary and religious in its 
intention, as is shown by the Osirian garment and formal wig worn (see above). 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xtv, 1 
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In style and workmanship, although it generally resembles that of Sennemut, except 
that it is beardless and that the wig is not ribbed, Menkheperrécsenb’s statue is finer and 
better. The face is better sculptured than those of either Sennemut or the little princess ; 
the eyes of both are rather clumsily and staringly expressed, whereas Menkheperréfsenb’s 
are admirably rendered. Also his face is perfect, without a scratch, whereas Sennemut's 
and Neferurér’s are both slightly marred, as is also that of the other figure of Sennemut 
(No. 1515, PL i). No. 708 is indeed im beautiful condition, having only one slight chip on 
its surface. It gives the impression of being the work of a finer school than that of the 
Sennemut figures of half-a-century earlier (¢. 1500 n.c., Menkheperrérsenb being ¢. 1440). 
The Chicago statue as well as our Nos. 174 and 1513 seem to have a touch of crudeness 
in comparison with it, Mr. Allen describes it as “summary” (p. 54). The portraits are 
not strongly characterized, except possibly originally in the case of No. 1513, which is 
marred ; the others seem purely conventional of the ushabti-type. 

The damage to the face of 1513 looks as if it had been inflicted purposely with a 
hammer, It is not an ordinary casualty. It resembles the (more severe) damage inflicted 
on the face of the statue of Hatshepaut discovered by Mr. Winlock at Dér el-bahri 
(Bull. Met. Mus. N.Y., 1928, m1, fig. 52, p. 46), which he considers to have been effected 
by kindling a fire on the face of the statue, in order to disintegrate the granite. The 
damage to our statue no doubt dates from the time of the supposed disgrace of Sennemut 
ce hin. damnatio memoriae after the death of Hatshepsut (or possibly before, according to 
Mr. Allen). On the other hand his name survives intact on both our figures, whereas on 
the Chicago statue it has been hammered out, though not so heavily as to render it 
illegible, On No. 174 it is spelt | _Y), 4, on No. 1513 } {)=%, on the Chicago figure }, 
without determinative (ALLEN, op. cit., 

On both our figures, a8 on his, the: name of Amiin is untouched. That means 
that in the case of our two figures also, as in those of the Chicago figure, Berlin 
2296, Cairo 42,116, and Cairo 42,117 (in this last the god’s*name has only suffered by 
accident), Sennemut’s statues were evidently cast out of the temple in which they stood 
(four of those known were found at Karnak, so that probably all, except the Berlin 
statue, were originally set up there)', after his disgrace, since, as Mr, Allen points out, 
had they been in evidence at the time of Akhenaten’s heresy the name of Amin on them 
would certainly have been mutilated. But that “incensed royalty” did not entirely 
succeed in making Sennemut nameless is shown by his name being untouched on our two 
statues, In the case of Menkheperrérsenb (No. 708), however, the name of Amiin has 
been erased and afterwards restored. Menkheperrétsenb was never disgraced and his 
statues thrown out of the temple, so that Akhenaten got at him. 

No. 1515 (the squatting figure of Bennemut) is of red quartzite sandstone, and 
measures 2] ins. (63°5 cm.) in height; No. 174 is of dark grey (“black") granite, and 
measures 28 ins. (71 cm.) high; No. 708 is of the same stone, and is 2 ft. 8 ins, (81-2.em,) 


high. 


' This is said to have been found by d'Athanast at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and so belonged to 
Sennemuts tomb there (Winvock, Mull, Met Mus. WF, 1928, 0, 56). Mr, Winlock, while noting that 
two of the Cairo statues at laist are from Karnak, suggests, foc, cit, that the British Museum figures are 
both from the tomb, That I doubt: it is much more likely that fom were found at Karnak, We have 
not, by the way, tio statues like Berlin 2206, aa Mr. Winlock seems to think. There is only oue holding 
Neferuré®, No. 174, and this is not squatting. 
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AKHENATEN'’S ELDEST SON-IN-LAW 
‘ANKHKHEPRURE' 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


With Plate iy, fig. 1 and Plates vy, vi. 


At the foot of the hill of the Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah at Thebes, and some little 
distance to the left of the tomb of Ramose, the vizier of Amenophis IV, is the small 
mortuary chapel of the wth-priest of Amiin, Pere’. This tomb is numbered 139 in 
GarpDINeR-WrIGALL, Topographical Catalogue, where it is doubtfully attributed to the 
reign of Tuthmosis IV. It is certainly not earlier than that king, nor is it later than 
the reign of his successor Amenophis TIT. But whatever the precise date of the tomb 
may be, its chief interest lies in a hieratic graffito written upon the left-hand jamb 
of the entrance to an inner chamber. Two years ago I traced this graffito and 
Mr. Harry Burton kindly photographed it on a large scale for me so that the inserip- 
tion could be studied at leisure. My facsimile is reproduced in Pls. vy and vi together 
with a transcription made by Dr. Gardiner in 1912. Dr. Gardiner appends a translation 
and some notes at the end of this paper (p. 10). It was Bouriant who first drew 
attention to this graffito. In a note printed in the Rec. de trav., x1v, 70, he says that it is 
composed of two parts, “la seconde formée de vingt-cing lignes renfermant une pridre & 
Ammon composée par le prétre et scribe |“ || “J ¥*, texte trés mutilé, I’éeriture étant 
fréquemment effacée. La premiére partie, qui ne comprend que deux lignes, nous donne 
la date d'un roi jusqu’é présent inconnu. Elle est ainsi congue: 


(su 2I kG SS Sie 


Le roi Nefer-nefru-Aten n'est connu que par cette inscription. I] est probable qu'on doit 
le placer parmi les pharaons, appelés communément hérétiques, qui ont régné entre 
Aménophis ITT et Horemheb. C'est sans doute un de ces Cherrés ou Acherrés que nous 
donnent les listes grecques et qu’on n’a pu encore identifier. Peut-étre faut-il voir dans 


' In the British Museum (No, 1182, Hatt, Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelac, ete. in the British 
Museum, Part vit, Pl. 7) there is lintel from the tomb of a Pere which was found by Robert Mond in 
1905 near Tomb No. 139 at Thebes. The inscriptions on the lintel deseribe Pere as +S)]-—\5 
and YJ [S| 4. In Bupor, Guide to the Egyptian Gallerion (Sculpture), 190%, 119, this Pere ia said to 
be an “Overseer of the Granaries of Amen-Ra at Thebes," but no such title occurs upon the lintel! It is 
doubtful whether this Pere ix the same as the one of Tomb No, 139. 

2 The priest and scribe is Pawah son of Atefsenb, not Atefsenb as Bouriant asserts, 
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ce prince le fils de Thoutmés TV que Lepsius signale dans son Konigsbuch (No. 370) et 
ui porte, Ini aussi, le nom de © ie ” 

In 1894 Scheil? published copies of most of the hieroglyphic inscriptions in Pere’s 

tomb, but referred only briefly to the graffito, and made no effort to copy it. He simply 


says that it was written “par le prétre eb seribe Atef-senb" (thus repeating the error 
of Bouriant), and that it was dated in the third year “d'un roi Nefer-nefru-Aten 


| a2 (ehiiZ .” In a foot-note to the reading of the first cartouche, he 
remarks, “M. Bouriant lit (@1@|7/7 ); je erois ma lecture certaine.” Maspero? accepted 
Scheil’s reading and stated that it seemed to him to represent a transitional form of the 
protocol of Amenophis IV, and not the name of a new king. Petrie? also agrees with 
Scheil and says “probably this is an early variant of Akhenaten'’s name which he after- 
wards transferred to his queen on marriage.” 


In Gavruer, Livre des rois, m, 344, is the following entry: 


(sulle CIS Ceti) 

No query-mark is given to any of the signs, but in a footnote we read, “ Bouriant avait 
Iu le cartouche-prénom (of ,@. =7 |, et rapprochait ce roi du fils de Thoutmésis TV 
© |. La correction de | en ] par P. Scheil est stirement exacte, car, en hiératique, le 
signe — n’eat jamais écrit verticalement 4” Gauthier continues “plusieurs hypothéses 
sont suggérées par le second cartouche; nous avons li, ou bien un roi nouveau, Atonow- 
nofir-nofru-mer-Atonou, difiérent d’Amenhotep IV (Bouriant), ou bien une masculinisation 
de la reine, femme d'Amenhotep IV, analogue A celle qui nous est connue pour 
Hatshepsouit, ou bien enfin une forme intermédiaire du protocole d’'Amenhotep, entre 
V'ancien et le nouveau protocole (Maspero). C'est cette derniére opinion qui me parait 
@tre Ia bonne, Plus tard le roi transféra ce nom, abandonné par lui, A la reine 
Tadoukhipa, son épouse (Petar, History, 1, 227). 

Davies in this Journal (rx, 182) alludes to the graffito, and points out that 
Gauthier’s addition “meryaten” seems “totally unfounded,” and the “gronnds for the 
rejection of the reading | quite untenable.” He further notes that “Scheil’s reading is 
out of the question, the wish having been father to the thonght.” Gardiner supported 
Davies in reading | with Bouriant, and Davies further no “perhaps ~ might be read 
if one was pushed to it, but the other reading ts certainly the prima facie reading.” 

The elue to the correct reading of the first cartouche was given last year by 
Howard Carter. We were discussing certain problems relating to the family of 
Akhenaten when he drew my attention to the inscriptions upon a box that he had 
found in the tomb of Tuttankhamin. These inscriptions he has kindly allowed me to 
publish here from copies made by Gardiner in 1923, On the top of the box is a vertical 
line of hieroglyphs reading as shown on p. 5: 





l Somer. Mémoires de ta Mision archdologique frangeise aw Caire, tome ¥, partie 11, 588. 

? Maareno, Stenggle of the Nations, ed. 1896, 317, n. 3. 

2 Pera, History, 1, 227. 

4 This, of course, is inaccurate, for the feign is very often written vertically in hieratic, expecially in 
cartouches, ¢.y., in the prenomen of Tuthmosia | (PEersie, Meduin, Pl. xxxiii, line 7) and in the prenomen 
af Amenophis IL (Proc. Soc. Bil, Arch., xxx, 372, with plate). 
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Here we have (1) the full titulary of Akhenaten 
followed by (2) that of Ankhkheprurér with the nomen 
Nefernefrnaten Mery-Uanrér, and (3) the name and titles 
of the Great King's-Wife, Merytaten. On a knob on the 


top of the box there is the prenomen of (OF, f oa 44 
“Ankhkheprurér, beloved of Neferkheprurer.”” On another 
knob on the adjoining side of the box is his nomen 


| Is cad Lai “ Neternefruaten, beloved of Uanrér.”” 


Immediately I saw this inseription I recognized that 
Nefernefruaten “beloved of Uanrée” must be the king 
of the grafiito of Tomb No. 139 at Thebes; he was, 
therefore, not a new Pharaoh, but the well-known hus- 
band of Akhenaten's eldest daughter Merytaten, and the 
brother-in-law of Tutrankhamiin. This young king with 
his consort is figured in the tomb of Meryrée IT at 
El-‘Amarnah’, and bezels of finger-rings bearing one or 
other of his cartouches were found by Petrie? in 1892 
on the site of the city Akhetaten. The prenomen is the 
name Ankhkheprurér, sometimes without epithet and 
sometimes with an epithet “beloved of Uanrér," or 
“beloved of Neferkheprurér.”” The nomen or Son-of- 
Rér-name has, as it now appears, two forms, At El-Amarnah the form is Semenkhkarée- 
Zeserkhepru. At Thebes, on the box from Tutrankhamin's tomb and in the graffite 
from the tomb of Pere, the form found at El-‘Amarnah is replaced by Nefernefruaten 
“beloved of Uanrér,” The epithets connecting the young king with Akhenaten, and the 
association with that king's daughter Merytaten, leave not the slightest doubt that the 
two forms of the nomen belong to one and the same Pharaoh, namely the obscure 
successor of Akhenaten and predecessor of Tutrankhamiin, the son-in-law of the former, 
and brother-in-law of the latter. 

There has ‘been some dispute about the correct reading of the nomen in what is 
apparently its earlier form. Unfortunately the cartouches in the tomb of Meryrér IT at 
Kl-‘Amarnah were destroyed by native robbers in the eighties of last century. Davies*, 
who has published the scenes and inscriptions of this tomb, writes, “For the King's 
(cartouches) we must have recourse to the four copies, which unfortunately give as many 
readings for the personal name. There is little doubt, however, that the reading of 
Lepsius, Se-aa-ka-ra-zeser-khepern, must be adopted, as the others are only imperfect 
readings of this. A squeeze exists among the papers of L’Héte (Papters, xvi, 1), and 
though the third sign is broken, aa (¢7) is much the most satisfactory reading. Tt appears 
that the state of the cartouche was due to time and rough cutting, not to mutilation, 
and that it was fairly legible to a practised eye. The two tings of this king (Perr, 
Yell el Amarna, Pl, xv, 103-4) cannot shake this evidence, since each suggests a different 
hieroglyph.” In spite of these remarks of Davies I cannot admit the reading ¢? in the 
cartouche in the tomb of Meryrér TI, nor do I agree that the copies of the cartouches of 





! Davina, AL Amernea, 1, PL xii 
* Pern, Tell ef Amarna, Pl. xv. 
* DAVIES, op, cit,, 1, 44, nm. 1, 
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the finger-rings suggest different readings, I give in Fig. 1, a~d, the four existing copies of 
the cartouches in Meryrée’s tomb. The sign |, it will be seen, exists only in the copy of 
Lepsius ? (made in June, 1845), and as his fifth sign is obviously wrong (he gives «+ in 
place of <7), his copy cannot be depended upon for accuracy. Hay’s copy* (a), made 
about 1830, is quite indefinite. Nestor L’Héte* (1839) blunders badly (6), giving *5- 
Prisse d’Avennes* (1843) gives the hieroglyph [, which shows that the sign appeared to 


i 





oe Fig. 5. d 
him to be broader above than below (c). Lepsius’s | might easily be a careless copy of 
a @sign (mnh) with a long blade (d), But the finger-ring bezels are quite conclusive 
(see Fig. 2). Davies had only the two examples published by Petrie before him, but 


I have notes of seven, and they all clearly give } mnh, not | ¢7. There can be no ques- 
tion that this Son-of-Rér-name should be read Semenkhkarér, not Saakarée. 
The graffito in Tomb No. 139 at Thebes is important in other ways. It records the 


wv 


Fig. 2. Scale }. 





highest, indeed, the only, date of the king’s reign—the year three—and it proves that 
the cult of Amin was flourishing at Thebes when the graffito was written. Further it 
shows that Ankhkheprurée was then a devotee of Amin, for the w¢b-priest Pawah, for 
whom the hymn was written, bore the interesting titles (1) “Seribe of the Divine 
Offerings of Amin in the temple of Ankhkheprurér at Thebes,” and (2) “Scribe of the 
temple of Amiin in the (mortuary?) temple of Ankhkheprurér.” Pawah’s brother, the 
scribe who actually wrote the hymn, was also attached to the same temple. Of this 
building no other record has yet been brought to light. 

1 L., B., m1, 99. 

* British Museum Add, MS. 29,847, foll, 63, 64. 

* See his Papiers, tome x1, f. 14, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

* Passe DAveNNes, Monuments egyptiens, 3. 





Plate IV. 





ty 


t. Stele of Akhenaten and Semenkhkeré'. Berlin, No. 17,813. Sele nearly 4. 
+. Heart scarab of a Mnevis bull. Toledo Museum of Art. Scale }. 
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In 1804 Petrie (Tell el dmarna, 42) suggested that Akhenaten's successor Somenkh- 
karét ‘appears to have been associated in the kingdom with his father-in-law,” basing 
this supposition on the fact that the young king bore the epithets “‘beloyed of 
Neferkheprurér" and “beloved of Uanrer,” and on another page (op. c., 45) he speaks 
of Akhenaten’s son-in-law as the “probable co-regent.” Maspero, two years later, 
referred to the scene of Semenkhkaré¢ and Merytaten in the tomb of Meryrér II, saying 
that the young king and his wife “are ropresented by the side of Akhenaten with the 
protocol and attributes of royalty,” and speaks of “this double reign" (Struggle of the 
Nations, ed. 1896, 334, . 1). But he is inaccurate in his description, for Akhenaten is 
not figured by the side of the young king and his consort, but on a different wall of the 
tomb, The inseription on the box discovered by Carter in the tomb of Tuttankhamian 
is really the first definite evidence relating to a co-regency that had long been suspected. 

Carter has also drawn my attention to a remarkable stela in the Berlin Museum 
(No. 17,813) (see Pl. iv) which has always been supposed to represent Akhenaten and 
his queen Nefertiti, but, as Carter points out to me, the double crown worn by the one 
figure and the Aprs-crown worn by the other make it clear that we have here jwo kings, 
and not a king and his consort. The two royal personages here are undoubtedly 
Akhenaten and his co-regent Semenkhkarér. The intimate relations between the Pharaoh 
and the boy as shown by the scene on this stela recall the relationship between the 
Emperor Hadrian and the youth Antinous. The epithets “beloved of Uanrée" and 
“beloved of Neferkheprurée” are also remarkable!, and so is the name Nefernefruaten, 
“Beauty of the Beauties of Aten,” which, originally borne by Akhenaten’s queen 
Nefertiti, was afterwards given to the boy-king. In regard to this love of Akhenaten 
for the youth it may be pointed out that Gunn? and Woolley noticed a very remarkable 
fact about Queen Nefertiti at El-Hawatah which perhaps has some bearing on this 
intimate relationship between the king and the youth. At El-Hawitah, says Woolley?, 
“as nowhere else, the queen's name has in nearly every case been carefully erased and that 
of her eldest daughter, Merytaten, written in palimpsest upon the stone, her distinctive 
attributes have been blotted out with cement, her features re-cut and her head enlarged 
into the exaggerated skull of the princess royal. This alteration is most thoroughgoing 
in the case of the little temple and the island kiosks—a group of buildings which seem 
to have been called the ‘Shadow of Rér’; in the entrance hall it is limited to the more 
conspicuous places, but the intention clearly is the same. The ownership or patronage 
of the precinct was transferred from mother to daughter either during the former's life- 
time or on her death. But Nefertiti, if alive, could hardly have agreed to so public an 
affront, nor would her death have been seized upon by so devoted a husband as an 
occasion to obliterate her memorials; are we to suppose that things were not so happy 
as they seemed in the royal household, and that a quarrel so serious as to lose the 
queen her position put an end to the idyll which had long been the standing theme of 
the court artists!” On another page? Gunn refers again to the same subject and 
remarks that “we are driven to one of two theories to explain the facts; (a) the queen 
died, and was no longer deemed to require her ‘Shade of Rér’..., or (b) she fell into dis- 
grace or in some other way ceased to play her previous part in the royal family, and 

* A woman of this period bore the following interesting titles ; im 
a concubine.of Akhonaten (Lecnar, Annales du Service, x, 104), 

* Peer-WooLney, The City of AbAenaten, 123. 

2 Op, cit., 155. 
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that the place was then handed over to her eldest daughter.” The exact date of the 
disappearance of Nefertiti from the scene of history is not known, but it must be placed 
some time after the twelfth regnal year of Akhenaten, for a scene in a private tomb at 
El-Amarnah (Davies, El Amarna, m1, Pl. 37; of. mt, PL 13) shows that she was then 
associated with the king in a state ceremonial. 

There is probably yet another monument which shows Semenkhkaréer by the side of 
his father-in-law Akhenaten. In 1854 Hekekyan Bey, while digging in the neighbourhood 
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Fig. 4. 


of the great prostrate figure of Ramesses IT at Memphis, discovered some fragments of 
sctlptures that dated from the time of the El-‘Amarnah kings’. One piece, which is now 
in the Museum of the University of Sydney, Australia, has an insoription upon it which 
records a temple of the Aten at Memphis*, A second fragment of sculpture (see Fig. 3) 
shows the young king holding in his hand an ostrich feather fan and wearing the double 


' Sir Crastes NicnoLaon, Aegyptiaes, London, 1801, 172g. I had supposed that all the blocks 
figured by Nicholson were in the Museum of the University of Sydney, N.S.W., but Professor Woodhouse 
of that University informs me that only the fragment mentioning the temple of Akhonaten at Memphis 
(NIcHOLaO, op. cit., 194, PL 2) is preserved there, I have to thank the Honble, HD. Molntosh for sending 
me a photograph of the monument. 

3 NICHOLSON, op. cit, 2. 
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crown, his brow being surmounted by the uraeus; in front of him we see the forearm and 
part of the flowing garments of a much larger figure that obviously represented another 
king. Borchardt’ has rightly interpreted this scene as showing Akhenaten and his 
eo-regent Semenkhkarer, A third elab of sculptured stone (see Fig. 4), found also by 
Hekekyan Bey at Memphis, gives the lower parts of three cartouches which can only be 
restored this *: 
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In these sculptured blocks we have, therefore, evidence that Semenkhkarir erected 
a building to the Aten at Memphis for it is inconceivable that these blocks of stone 
should have been brought down to Memphis from El-‘Amarnah. They formed part of a 
pavement “below another pavement” that itself was seven feet under the surface of 
the soil. 
! Zeitechr, f. inf. Spey LV, a. 


® Nicholson rightly (op. ert, 122) reengnized that the cartouches of this slab gave the name of 
fnkhkheprurér, though he supposed tht the third cartouche was that of Queen Tiy. 
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THE GRAFFITO FROM THE TOMB OF PERE 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 
With Plates v, vi. 


Professor Newberry’s interesting article, with the conclusions of which I am entirely 
in accord, gives me an excuse for publishing my transeription, made in 1912 and 
re-collated in 1923, of the graffito in the tomb of Pere. Plates v and vj exhibit this 
alongside Professor Newberry’s copy of the hieratic, That there are slight discrepancies 
between the two—discrepancies which it seemed desirable to preserve as the testimony 
of two dependent pairs of eyes—is due to the condition of the original, brilliantly 
legible in some places but faint to the point of invisibility at others, The extreme 
“spottiness ” of the text is far less the result of time than of the failure of the seribe to 
hill his reed with ink often enough. If I grasp the allusions of this fervent hymn to 
Amiin aright, it was written on behalf of a blind man Pawah by his brother Thay or 
Bathay, and thus is an early example of that class of humble petitions for help which 
Mr. Gunn described so sympathetically in an earlier volume of this Journal (1m, 81-94), 

I must confess I was a convinced advocate of the reading Askheprurée (with | in- 
stead of +) for the king's prenomen until Professor Newberry showed me the error of my 
ways. The evidence he has collected leaves no room for doubt, and so far as I can see, 
both from his transeript of the hieratie and from photographs he has lent me, the dis- 
puted sign in the four occurrences of the prenomen is practically identical with the certain 
in} of 1. 13. This particular problem of the Akhenaten age may therefore be re- 
garded as finally solved. 

The hymn contains some queer spellings and some obscure phrases, but js fairly in- 
teligible wherever the writing can be read. The following is my rendering: 


(1) Year 3, third month of inundation, day 10. The King of Upper and Lower Equypt, 
Lord of the Two Lands, Ankhkheprurée beloved of [Neferkheprurer??], (2) the Son of Ree 
Nefernefruaten beloved af Wan{rét 1], 

(3) Gining praise to Amin, prostration before Onnophris, (4) by the wéth-priest, scribe 
of the divine offerings of Amiin in the House of Ankhkheprurér (5) in Thebes, Pawah, born 
of Totefeonb, He says:—(G) My heart desireth to see thee, thou lord of the shawab-trees, 
when (7) thy throat taketh the northwind. Thou givesl satiety without (7?) (8) eating, thor 
givest ebriety without(?) drinking. (9) My heart desireth to see thee. My heart rejoices, 
O Amin, (10) thou champion (1) of the poor man. Thou art the father of the (11) motherless, 
the husband of the widow, (12) Agreeable it is the pronunciation of thy name, It is (13) like 
the taste of life. It is like the taste of bread to the child, (14) a loincloth to the naked, 
[Thou 2] art like the taste of......-wood (15) tm the season of the heat. Thou art like......(16) 


with......a father of his...... Thou art like the taste of......(17) the Ruler, the breath (of 
freedom) to a [man] who has been in prison. Peaceful is (18)......the man of virtue....., 
(19)..5.4. Turn thyself(?) to us, thou lord of eternity! Thou wast here ere (20) (aught) had 


come into existence. Thou art here, when they are....., Thou causest me to see a darkness 


Plate V. 
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Hieratic graffito from the tomb of Pere at Thebes, ll. 1-18. 
Seale of hievatic, rather more than }. 
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Hieratic grafhito from the tomb of Pere at Thebes, Il. 19-3 3. 
1. 


Seale of hicratic, rather inore then 


THE GRAFFITO FROM THE TOMB OF PERE ie 


(21) of thy giving. Ilumine for me, that 1 (7) may see thee(?). As thy soul endureth, (22) 
and as thy beautiful, beloved face endureth, thou shalt come from afar, (23) granting that this 
servant, the scribe Wah, may see thee, Give (24) to him “Enduring is Rét, enduring is 
Ree!" Verily, the worship of thee is good, (25) O Amin, thou lord great to seek if only he 
be(?) (26) found. Turn away fear. Place joy (27) in the hearts of men. Joyful is the man 
(28) that sees thee, O Amin. He is in festival every day. 

For the soul of (29) the wécb-priest, the scribe of the temple of Amin in the House of 
Ankhkhepruret, (30) Pawah, born of Lotefsonh, To thy aol! Spend (31) a happy day in 
the midst of thy fellow-townsmen! (32) His brother, the outline draughtsman, Bathay (?) [of] 
(33) (the) House of AnkhkKhepruré. 


Nores, 


1. The epithet after the name Ankhkheprurer is unfortunately illegible. What I saw 
in the original agrees pretty well with what Professor Newberry shows in his facsimile 
of the hieratic. 

7. Emend =|\\jo77. In this and the next line we might conceivably read ¢ fw “in 
the place of eating” or ~ drinking,” but the sense is infinitely more satisfactory if bw is 
taken as equivalent to the old negation “. The rendering “without” must somehow 
be right, in my opinion, but the grammatical explanation is difficult, Below in 19-20, 
\% Je $=, appears to be the equivalent of the old m sdmt.f construction with subject 
omitted (Gramm., § 402), of. + fie | __. in a very similar context, Theb. Tombs 
Series, tv, 37. In our context we should have expected rather | , for it is now clear 
that the relation of Late Egyptian |} and | is the same as that of Middle Egyptian 
» and —*. 

12. In ndm sn the pronoun |, is a miswriting of }2 anticipating the subject p? 
dm ra-k. 

19, Perhaps for fm (or Cnn?) tw nen, There is a phrase like this in an obscure con- 
text Berlin 23077, 11 apud Enmay, Graheteine aus der thebanischen Graberstadt in Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Berl, Akad., 1911. 

a0. “Thou causest me to see a darkness of thy giving” is a commonplace of the 
stelae translated by Gunn (see above) and collected in the article named in the last note. 

22. Cf. SK 4 FB eR. Berlin 25077, 6 (see above note on 19), 

95. Lit. “the lord great of seeking him in finding him.” 

97, Ning is a puzzle. Can it be an early example of the predicative adjectives in- 
troduced by n3, Coptic wa-, like % 4, % —F. see Zeitsohr. f. dg. Spr., xurv, 109t In any 
case, the element nf is for ré “ joyful.” Hr “face,” “ person " has been rendered as “1.” 


1 The discussion by Profesor Erman im Zettechr. § dg. Spr. 1, 106-7 goes far to establish this con- 
clusion, but Ide not think he has expressed the whole truth as regards Gmeqcuva, Smatiqcute and 
anwpewia. The two former I tuke to be derived fromm pif ddim and a pits idm respectively, but some 
confusion of these with the more ordinary Late Egyptian forms Je —r = meqcwTa and 
jee e*oh (possibly pronounced MatqewTA) has led to the substitution of a wholly spurious im- 


perative Anmwp, Amp for h=—- 


A HEART SCARAB OF THE MNEVIS BULL 
By W, SPIEGELBERG 
With Plate iv, Fig. 2. 


It has long been known that the Egyptian funerary ritual treated the deceased 
sucred animals in the same way as the human dead. The Apis and Mnevis bulls were em- 
balmed like men, and their funerary outdits, including the sarcophagus and the funerary 
gifts, were not much different from those of the Egyptian king or noble. We know that 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty a cat was provided with a Canopic box (Meo. de trav., xIv, 
174), and that in the Nineteenth Dynasty the dead Apis bull was provided with Canopic 
vases! and even with shawabti figures? to take his place in husbandry im the other 
world. 

I owe to Mrs. Grant Williams the kind permission to publish here a unique scarab of 
brownish quartzite, now in the Toledo (U.S.A.) Museum of Art, which proves that even a 
heart scarab was provided for the saered animals, The inscription® on the bottom of the 


£ 

scarab shown in the figure reads © — 74 se Hs ib-k wk Weir Mr-er p[n] “thy heart 
belongs to thee, O Osiris Mnevis,” referring of course to Chapter XVI of the Book of the 
Dead, —~--i7 — N “chapter of giving the heart to N.” The Mnevis bull is designated by 
the epithet “Osiris” as the dead bull (Ocopoyvews Serap. Pap.), the contrary of the 
Mr-wr tnh, “the living Muevis,” who was fed in the Mnevis sanctuary at Heliopolis. 
Thus there can be no doubt that the scarab belonged to the mummy of a Mnevis bull, 
who needed after his death this magical weapon in the realm of Osiris just as did 
any human being. No doubt the object comes from the Serapeum of the Mnevis bulls 
in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, from which site so many monuments have found 
their way to the dealers’ shops in Cairo in recent years. 

Another Mnevis scarab, though not a heart scarab, published in Petrie, Heliopolis, 
Pl. xxxvi, is now in the Egyptian Museum at Manchester (No. 5413). It is of blue 
faience and has upon its base a bull. Miss Crompton tells me that according to the 
Museum inventory its provenance is Heliopolis (not Kafr Ammar), and this makes it 
probable that the bull represented may be the Mnevis. 


1 Mannerre, Séerapeun de Memphis, Pl. 1 ff. 

0 Op, eif,, Pla. 7, 11, 19: some of them show a bull's head. 

1 It seema that the inscription is not quite finished: whether my restoration at the end is right may 
be doubtful. 
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GREEK SIGHTSEERS IN EGYPT 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


The Zenon papyri ure inexhaustible. After many surprises a letter of Apollonios telling 
Zenon to get ready for the visit of two distinguished parties of foreigners who were coming 
to see the wonders of Fayyim (H. Innis Beu., Symbolae Osloenses, v, 1927, 1 ff. of the 
reprint)! Two parties, both of them very interesting indeed. One—the @empai of Argos, 
the other—the ambassadors of Paerisailes, king of Bosporos. Let me say a few words on 
both of them. 

Bell in his excellent comments has not noticed that we have an excellent parallel to the 
Gewpoi of Argos in the famous Eudoxos of Cyzicus, a Columbus of antiquity, the merchant- 
explorer who was for a while in the service of Ptolemy Euergetes 11. Posidonios (Jacony, Fr, 
Gir. Hist,, 87 F 28, 10) in speaking at length of the romantic unl fascinating story of Eudoxos 
says as follows: dudprvpa ée rair’ elvac dycas cai EvdoEiv tua Kufienvov, Gempor wai 
erovéoddpor Tod Tay Kopteiaw ayawos, évGeiw cig Alyuator ioropel xata tow éeurepor 
Bbepyérny. cveradijvas be nai TH Bacthe? wai toils rept airor, Kai padiaTa KaTa ToVS 
dvdwAous Tou NeiAov @avpa crixoy Gera ray Torear (OuopaTer dpe Kal ove durnikew 
ro. It is exactly the same situation as in the case of the Pewpot of Argos. And of course 
Fudoxos’s real reason for coming was not to take part in the celebration of the dyavres or 
to see the sights but some diplomatic mission under the pretext of such @ewpia'. In the 
case of Argos and of Ptolemy Il this is evident. Ptolemy tried by every means in his 
power to stir up the Greek cities against Antigonos Gonatas both before and after the 
battle of Cos. And the Greek cities greatly needed the grain and the help of Philadelphos, 

And now Paerisades and his ambassadors! What kind of relations had he with Ptolemy? 
Let me remind the reader who Paerisades was and what were the conditions in which he 
lived?, Paerisades was the last in the line of the glorious kings of Bosporos who made the 
city of Bosporos and the Bosporan kingdom in the Crimea and in the Taman Peninsula 
strong and rich, I say the last not because he was the last of the Spartocids, but the “last 
glorious’ since after his death (exact date unknown, after 250 1c.) troubled times begin 
for the Bosporan kingdom. 

The Spartocids’ mission was to create in the south of Russia a strong and efficient state 
which could stand on its own feet, independent of the Scythians, the former suzerains of 
the Greek cities of the Black Sea. The means for carrying out this mission and keeping 
alive the fire of Greek civilization in this remote corner of the world were aupplied to the 
archons or tyrants, later, at least since Kumelos, kings of the Bosporus, not so much by 


1 ‘The case of Endoxos shiws that tho @eapoi of Argos did come purposely for the celebration of some 
wrer. 

" 2 | have dealt with tha history of the Bosporis in a hook written in German before the war but never 
published. 1 hope to incorporate it into the second volume of my “Skythien und der Bosporus ® (German 
tranalation of my Russian book of the same title published in 1927), Meanwhile the reader may look up 
the introduction of LarracHny to lox., PE, 01, or the article Besporay in J’, W.A., ILE. 

+ If we may trust the mentions in the accounts of the hieropi at Delos (seep. 14, note 1) of a * phinle" 
dedicated by Padrisades we may Assume that he was alive in 250 nc, (the Inter mentions in 240 and 
eh pc. have no chronological value). 
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taxes as by a profitable trade with the Greek city-states, especially in grain. This gram 
was produced partly on their own estates, partly on the estates of the Greek residents of 
their cities, and partly on those of the temples. A large amount was bought from the 
Seythians, the Sauromatians and Maeotians and later from the Sarmatians. The Bosporan 
kings were merchant-kings, not monopolizing the external trade, but playing in it the moat 
prominent part. 

As long as Athens was politically dominant the Bosporan kings depended entirely on 
Athens. Athens had alwaya the possibility of opening or closing tho straits! After 
the Peloponnesian war the conditions changed considerably. However even after this 
catustrophe the policing of the sea remained the duty and privilege of Athens and Athens 
remained by force of tradition the greatest market in the world. No wonder that the 
Bosporan rulers tried to keep up and to improve the relations which existed between them 
and Athens in the fifth century nc. Of course there is not the slightest sign of any 
dependence of the Bosporos on Athens in the fourth century. But there are common 
interests, interests vital both to Athens, which depended largely on the Bosporan grain, and 
to the Bosporus. 

After the period of Alexander's conquest and of the struggle for power between his 
generals the situation in the Aegean Sea changed considerably. Athens is no longer 
policing the sea—it ia Egypt and Ptolemy Philadelphos. Next in importance comes Rhodes', 
For Ptolemy the South-Russian market had but slight importance. Commercial relations 
between Egypt and the Bosporus existed, as they existed also between Egypt and the 
south shore of the Black Sea (witness the many Egyptian or Alexandrian articles found in 
South Russia; on this subject Professor B. Farmakowaky gave an interesting paper at the 
international archaeological meeting at Alexandria in 1911), and there was a constant 
exchange of ships between Alexandria and the harbours of the Black Sea?, but in the main 
Alexandria, in this unlike Athens, was not the least dependent on the great grain market 
of South Russia. 

lt might be expected therefore that the Alexandrian kings, grain merchants as they 
were, would be hostile to their rivals of the Black Sea, Their staple article was also grain, 
their market was exactly the same as that of the Bosporan kings. And yet as our lotter 
seems to show there was no such thing as rivalry between Alexandria and Pantikapaeum. 
The relations were friendly. Why? 

The explanation is evident. Commercial rivalry did not exist between the Ptolemics 
and the Spartocids. The production of grain was too small in the ancient world to meet 
the demand, and there was a certain limit beyond which the exploitation of the customers 
by those who controlled the market was not supposed to go. To let enemies starve was a 
recognized right of the ancient states, But to let friends or allies starve or to cheat them 
beyond measure was against the ethics of Hellenistic times. 

' On the relations between Rhodes and the Black Sea see Dio Chrys, Rho, (xxx), 108, Compare thy 
Inscription set up at Bosporos by the Rhodians in honour of King Paerisades II (Jos, ££. 0, 35). Noty 
also that Pacrisades LI appears as donor of a phiale at Delos in 260 nc. (2. fr, x1, 2, 287, B 127% and 
Add., 149; ef F. Donpeacn, Jnacriptions de Délos, Comptes dex HMidropes, 1o26, 258, 95-96 (with totes) < 
$13, 74). It is however interesting that in 250 Paeriaades appears in the list of donors aloy ‘ith 
Antigonos Gonatas and Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrios Poliorcetes (comp, G, Guorg, Mev. d. Ft Gp. 
XXIX, 1916, 315, note 5; F. Dunanacn, [nscr. de Délos, 298, 83-58 with bibliography), Cf alao the Deli. 
inseription of the same time in honour of a Bosporan citizen, J. (fr. x1, 4, 600. Cf 1143, Does it not ahve 
that after the battle of Cos Paecrisades went grudually over to the side of Antigonos | 

* Compare the story of Sarapia and of this Sinopian origin, Fr. Mist. Gr., In, 487, ef. Polyhius, rv, 38. 
On the recent finds of Egyptian abjecta of Ptolemaic and Roman times in S$. Russia, see B. Tovnaey, Rew. 
arch, 1911; A. V. Scum, The Vew Orient (Russ.), 13-14, 1926, p. 342 ff 
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Now, there is no doubt that Egypt alone was not able to cover all the needs of the 
various Greek markets, The grain production of Egypt was not large enough. No wonder 
that the second largest productive area of the world—the Bosporus—was thriving and 
prosperous even in the time of the Ptolemies’. The Ptolemies dominated the sea and the 
market, they did not monopolize the market and did not intend to. 

Of course their toleration of the Bosporan trade was conditioned, exactly as such 
toleration used to be in the time of Athenian domination. The Ptolemies did not object to 
the Bosporan king selling his grain but did not extend this indulgence to everybody, To 
the friends, not to the enemies! Grain was too powerful a weapon in the hands of Philn- 
delphos to let it slip out of his hands and to allow the Bosporan kings to counteract 
the measures which he took. Thus a frequent interchange of embassies between Alexandria 
and Pantikapueum was.a necessity. No doubt the ambassadors—in this exactly similar to 
the theoroi of Argos—discussed with Apollonios, the dioiketes (finance minister) of 
Ptolemy, some political and economic problems, especially the management of the grain 
market, and this is the reason why Apollonios was so anxious to keep them in good mood 
and to satisfy their curiosity as regards the temples, pyramids and the sacred crocodiles of 
the Arsinoite nome. 

We must not forget that for Philadelphos in his struggle with Syria and Macedon the 
alliance of such a powerful king as Paerisades was not indifferent. Paerisades no doubt 
held under his control the Black Sea and might have interfered any moment in the affairs 
of Thrace and of its Greek cities, the neighbours and the vassals of Macedon. As an ally 
of Macedon Paerisades micht have been dangerous to Egypt inasmuch as he could help with 
his grain many Greek cities, especially those of the islands, and thos make them indepen- 
dent of Philadelphos. Last but not least, the excellent gold of the Spartocids was welcome 
in Alexandria, and the Alexandrian merchants were eager to supply with their articles the 
rich customers of the Bosporus*, 

As regards the vexed question of the date of the battle of Cos the new document brings no 
decisive evidence. The battle of Cos did not ruin utterly the influence of Egypt on Aegean 
affairs. And thus an embassy to Kyypt is natural even o short time after the great battle. 
However as I aay no decisive evidence is forthcoming from our document. The only point 
which seems to be evident is, as Bell has pointed out, that the embassies could not possibly 
be sent at the time of a great naval contest between Macedon and Egypt. And I may add 
that probably the embassy of our document was one of the last, As the Delian documents 
show (see p. 14, note 1), Paerisades very soon neglected his old friend Ptolemy for the new 
star Antigonos. 


' 1t ia shown by the beautiful gravea of the Spartocids of this time near Pantikapaeom, by the 
enormous mass of gold and silver stored in them, and by the fact that the Seythian graves of this 
period are as rich as those of the Bosporns. 

? Comp. the relations between Philadelphos and Zintlas of Bithynia, Dirresnencen, Syl", 456, 1 
wonder that Pomtow has considered it possible to date the Delphian decree, Drrrexnencun, Sy/f7, 43%, 
in honour of Paerisades and Kamesarye in the time of Pacrisudes IT. Tt is well known that the Paorisades 
of the Delphian inseription is one of the Bosporan kings of the second century, the same whe gave 0 many 
gifts to the Didymanan Apollo, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPERORS IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE THIRD CENTURY 


By ARTHUR STEIN 


Although various investigations have shown that to determine with any degree of 
exactness the reigns of the Roman Emperors from Philip to Diocletian is an enterprise 
beset with difficulties, it is nevertheless worth while to establish what can serve as a 
reasonably secure basis for further research. This is the more advisable in view of the 
remarks of H. Mattingly’, who, in the interests of a hopeless theory, is prepared to 
sacrifice the solid foundation of facts. 

The dispute is concerned specially with two points, in regard to which I was com- 
pelled and, even after his renewed defence, am still compelled to reject Mattingly's 
hypothesis; and since he now adduces new arguments I must reply with new counter- 
arguments, which, I hope, can only contribute to a further clearing of the position. 
These points are: (1) that Gallus and Volusian in their coinages carried on the regnal 
years of Decius as their own, and (2) that in the Alexandrian coins of Valerian and 
Gallienus by the first regnal years of the Emperors was meant the Egyptian year 252/3. 

I noted as an objection to the first hypothesis the fact that Mattingly, on that 
assumption, is compelled to postulate for the reign of Gallus and Volusian a period of 
seareely a year, whereas they reigned over two years. Mattingly himself, in his new 
article (p. 16), now withdraws the estimate which he made in Num. Chron., 1924, 119, 
for Aemilian, whose first year is therefore not 25] (2 but 22/3; hence he was not recog- 
nized in Egypt as Emperor until some time before 29 August, 253. I can only express 
surprise that Mattingly did not draw the corollary from this conclusion. For, if his ex- 
planation be accepted, we are faced with a hiatus; year 3 of Gallus and Volusian would 
then be 251/2, year 1 of Aemilian, according to his modified view, 252/3, or rather 
merely July and Angust, 253. Then how is the larger part of the year 252/3 to be filled, 
since there are no coins of the fourth Alexandrian year of Gallus and Volusian? 
Mattingly seems indeed to consider it possible that in Egypt after Gallus at. first 
Valerian and Gallienus were recognized, then Aemilian, and after his fall in the autumn 
of 253 Valerian and Gallienus once more. But even granting that our literary evidence 
for Aemilian’s success and end is exiguous, yet we must not so far disregard it as to 
turn upside down everything that this scanty evidence offers, 

It is therefore not the fact that this evidence is insufficient to invalidate Mattingly’s 
conclusions. All the accounts we possess contradict most flatly the assumption that 

! My refutation of his criticism in Num, Chron, 1024, 119, which I developed in Archie, wx, 
11-13, is assuiled by M. in this Jowrne!, xm (1927), 14-18. Although full recognition Taust be accorded 
to the excellent spirit in which he conducts his polemic, his attempt to contest what ia well established 
induces me to offer the above observations, I[ hope that he, whom I valge as a distinguished and 
deservedly esteemed numismatiat, will not feel himself in any way personally affected by my words, which 
are directed purely to the point at issue. Plato amicus, amicior veritas / 
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Valerian was recognized in any part of the Empire, above all in Egypt, so early as 252, 
Aemilian not till nearly a year later, in July, 253. Specially true ia this of the state- 
ment made unanimously (save for the quite obvious clerieal error in Syncell. 715, 
tpiery for tpruajim) alike by the Greek historians, the Latin epitomators, and the chrono- 
graphers, to the effect (with unimportant variations) that Aemilian reigned about three 
months (see my statement of the evidence in Archiv, yu, 45 f.). Now Valerian was not 
elevated by his troops until after he had received from Gallus the commission to oppose 
Aemilian?, Tf this event is to be placed, with Mattingly, in 252, one must assume that 
between the elevation of Aemilian and his recognition as Emperor 10-11 months elapsed, 
which nobody will believe when he reads that Aemilian, as soon as he was hailed Emperor, 
marched on Italy in great haste (wera wokXod be tayous, Zosim., 1, 28,3; abtiva...éewevee, 
Zonar., Xt, 21), and that immediately afterwarda occurred the decision against Gallus 
and Volusian. 

If then Mattingly admits that Aemilian was not recognized in Egypt till July or 
August, 255, Valerian cannot have passed there as Emperor so early as 252. On the 
contrary, the datings in Egypt must have been by Gallua and Volusian till well into the 
year 253, and there should therefore be coins and papyri of their fourth year, which as 
a matter of fact is not the case. 

In this connexion I should like to call attention to another contradiction in which 
Mattingly involves himself. He answers my reference to the many papyri dated in the 
second year of Gallus by the statement that there is a double system, (1) the official 
one of the coins, which describes 2561/2 as year [', and (2) the unofficial, according to 
which the same year was year B. But how does Mattingly account for the fact that we 
possess papyrus documents of year I’ of Gallus and Volusian?? Is he going to declare 
that the dates of all these papyri are those of the official system, whereas, just as 
uniformly, all the papyri with year B follow the unofficial reckoning? But if the third 
year in the papyri is that of the unofficial system, then, since such papyri occur from 
both the beginning and the end of this year, there should be at least some of the 
corresponding Alexandrian coins of the fourth year, which, as T have just shown, for 
another reason also ought to be in evidence if Mattingly’s explanation were sound. 

That we possess coins of the sixth year of the era of Dacia only for Valerian and 
Gallienus, not for Gallus, and for Aemilian only of the seventh and eighth years, gives 
us pause, as Mattingly says. But even here we must in any case reject the idea that 
dates were reckoned by Valerian more than a year before Aemilian. The mention of the 
sixth year on the former's coins i¢ due therefore, as ia assumed also by Pick (Antike 
Minzen vow Nordgriechenland, 1, 4) and regarded as possible by Mattingly himself, to 
hastily cut or damaged stampa with “an. x1.” 

The non-oecurrence of a xv year on the coins of Aemilian from Viminacium can 
prove nothing, inasmuch as we cannot certainly determine either the exact starting- 
point of this era or the day of Aemilian’s death. Mattingly assumes “ before the end of 


1 Only this sequence haa any authority in our sources; any other combination is quite in the air. 
Whoever therefore declares the literary evidence too scanty to contradict this renounces the possibility of 
using these sources (Zosim., 1, 24,29; Zonar., xm, 21, 22; Joann. Antioch, Ere, de inmd., 110, 60 De 
Boon; Petr, Patr., Arc. de sent., 264, 158 Bows,; Epit. de Cass, 31,1; Vict. Cacs., 31-32, 1; Eutrop., rx, 
6-7; Hierotu, Chron, (lymp, 258, Chronogr. a, 354) at all, even in connexion with the official documents 
of the first rank, among which, aa M. rightly remarks, the coins are to. be placed, 

? PSL, vm, 795 (1 Sept), Oxy. xrv, 1640 (17 Oot.), vi, 1119= WiLoKes, Chreat,, 307 (22 Aug.); also 
an oatracon, TATT, Arcirr, vil, 224 (no day mentioned). 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xrv, 2 
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September’’; Pick, op. cit., 25, says, more cautiously, “Herbst 239"; it is therefore quite 
possible that Aemilian, who, in my opinion (cf. Archiv, ym, 44), reigned until September, 
253, had already fallen at the moment when the xv year began at Viminacium, 

Mattingly’s theory arose purely from the effort to explain the coins of Gallus and 
Volusian with “tr. pot. mm” and the absence of their Alexandrian coins of the second 
year; and it rests solely on these considerations. I do not wieh to lay too much stress 
on the consideration, no doubt a pis-aller, that im the first case there may be an error of 
the die-cutter, and that for the second attempts at an explanation have been made, 
which, it is true, do not satisfy Mattingly. But, however that may be, his theory, as 
will have been seen, is confronted by insuperable obstacles; there is in fact, given the 
state of the case, nothing left us but to return to the supposition not only that it was 
not till after August, 253, that Valerian and Gallienus actually came to the throne, but 
that it was only then that they were recognized even in Egypt. 

I will not repeat the proofs that Valerian’s year A was 253/4; this holds good for 
the papyri not only “sometimes” (p. 17) but always: there is no other reckoning either in 
P. Strassb. 7, 8, 10, 11 (“seem,” says Mattingly) or in Oxy. xu, 1407 (the Egyptian date 
m this document does not refer to the same year as the consular date); on the contrary, 
P. Strassb, 10, for example, gives the date 16 Oct. (268) for Clandius’s first year!, and 
hence reckons Gallienus’s sixteenth year as 268/9, his first year therefore as 253/4. If 
this is the case, then the com dates also rest on no different basis; for Macrianus’s 
year A— Valerian’s year H in P. Lips. 57 just as in the Alexandrian coins (M.'s table, 
p. 15), A double method of reckoning does not occur, as I have shown in detail in 
Archiv, vu, and AKlio, xx1, 78-82, till the period after the death of Gallienus, although 
it is just for this period that Mattingly refuses to entertain it If he contests this, with- 
out bringing for this particular point any really new counter-arguments?, he does so once 
more on the ground of his thesis, that the first year of Valerian was 252/3, against which 
therefore the preceding lines are primarily directed. 


1 M. does indeed call this date “irreconcilable with the evidence of Alexandrian coins”; but it is the 
“evidence” of M.'s combinations, not the “evidence” of the oaina, that is affected. 

2 Tt steme to me inadmissible to use the dates of the Gallic pretenders to solve these subtle chrono- 
logic] questions, since these dates, as M, himself rightly remarks (ef. too my article ALE, im, 1658 f, 
1666, v1, 703 f.), are uncertam, 


be 
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NOTE ON THE FOREGOING 
By H. MATTINGLY 


As a friendly correspondence has failed to bring Dr. Stein and myself nearer agree- 
ment, we must leave our controversy to the judgement of scholars. I should juat like to 
add a few words on the weakest point in my argument, on which Dr. Stein has naturally 
concentrated his attack—the events of a.p. 252-253, 

Aemilian's Egyptian coins, which are not rare, are all of the second year; they point 
to a reign beginning in August. If this is August of the year 255, Aemilian’s reign 
extended to the end of October or later of that year: our authorities agree in giving him 
about three months, But the inseription from Gemellae in Numidia quoted by Dessau, 
Inacriptiones Latinas Selectae, 531, shows us, on October 22nd, 253, a dedication to 
“Victoria Augusta for the safety of our lords Valerian and Gallienus" made by soldiers 
of the legio LIT Augusta, who have returned from Rhaetia to Gemollae, The dedication 
is made by a part of the army, which had been concentrated in Rhnaetia by Valerian 
against Aemilian. The victory of Valerian, then, must lie some months back from 
October 22nd, 253. Aemilian’s Egyptian years, then, are not 2623/3, 253/4, as suggested 
in my article: so far as Dr. Stein's attack on my views depends on this dating, it ceases 
to be effective!. 

Aemilian’s years in Egypt must, therefore, be 251/2,252/3, as I had at first thought. 
His revolt was not such a momentary affair as our fragmentary tradition might suggest. 
He revolted in August, 252, and drew Egypt and probably the East at large with him®#. 
Trebonianus Gallus sent Valerian to Rhaetia to rally the German armies to his aid. 
Neither Aemilian nor Valerian reached Italy that autumn, In 263 Aemilian got his blow 
in first and defeated Gallus with little difficulty. After a short pause, perhaps for 
negotiations, Valerian followed and defeated Aemilian with equal case. Aemilian may 
have been Emperor by the end of March, 253, and a corpse by the end of June. 


[Dr. Stein sends us the following comment on the above:-— 

The argument which M. here thinks decisive against my theory is the inseription 
from Gemellae, but in point of fact it proves nothing for his assumption that Valerian 
was hailed Emperor before the end of August, 253. What he says beside about Aemilian 
—who in his opinion revolted in Egypt as early as August, 252, and immediately 
struck coms, but cannot have been Emperor before March, 253, and was killed by the 
end of June—has not the least support in our sources, either in the authors or in the 
evidence of the coins, Editor] 


? Dr. Stein plaves the defeat of Aomilian in September, 253: this is barely, if at all, reconcilable either 
with the Egyptian coins or with the inscription just quoted. But, even if be were right, it would still 
remain certain that the dies imperit of Valerian is before the ond of August, 253—and that is the vital 

int, 
2 ? The mint of Dacia hod apparently ceased to strike for Gallus, even before Aemilian's revolt, Vingj- 
taciom may have held out for some months for Gallus. The date of its ara is not later than September : 
Philip, who died about the end of September, 249, lived loug enough to have a Fear x1, 249-250, Hostilian, 
who certainly died within a short tine of his father, Trajan Decius (probably died July, 251), has a 
yeor xin, 251-252, which his father has not. Trebonianus Gallus, Aemilian and Valerian all have a 
year xiv (252-253), 
a2 


CHRONOLOGICAL PITFALLS 
By J. G. MILNE 


The arguments used in the discussion on third century chronology suggest some 
observations on the necessity of investigating the value of Egyptian evidence in such a 
matter. 

As regards the use of papyri, there is a risk of giving too much weight to the dates 
of isolated documents. The Egyptian scribe was liable to err, as we all are: and he was 
more likely to go wrong in dating than a modern clerk, since dating by regnal years is 
more difficult than by calendar years, as anyone who has had to do the former can 
testify: moreover, I should doubt whether the standard of education was as high in the 
Egyptian local government service as it is in the English. From over thirty years’ experience 
I know that it is not infrequent for a slip to be made in the date of an English official 
document, and I should expect such slips to be more frequent in ancient Egypt. So, if 
a date which does not fit in with the received chronology ia found on a papyrus, it 
should not be hastily assumed that it points to the existence of a variant system. 

In this particular case, much use has been made of the reckonings in P. Strassb, 7, 
8, 10 and 11, which are treated as supporting one another: but in fact they should be 
regarded as representing two separate problems. P. Strassb. 11 is written on the back of 
10, and depends on that for its dating: it is not to be taken as an independent piece of 
evidence. 

P. Strassb. 7 and 8 must be considered with P, Strassb. 6: these three give a list of 
payments of the same tax for the same people to the same official, as a rule in two 
instalments each year, from 2 Valerian to 1 Tacitus. From the form of the documents 
and the editor's deseription, it would appear that the representatives of the payers from 
time to time went through the local archives and jotted down copies of the entries they 
found there: in any case, it is clear that the lists are later compilations from old papers; 
and the two entries for each year are always treated as coming under the same regnal 
date, except where a new scribe begins a new list—at the first entries on 7 and 8. It 
may be assumed that the scribes were working on somewhat the same echeme aa the 
compiler of the table of reigns in P. Oxy. 35 verso, who ignored all broken years: but 
it is noticeable that the schemes of the three papyri do not fit: the last entry in 6, and 
the last in 7 if the editor's restoration is correct, are of years which could not exist on 
the schemes followed for previous entries: so 7 and § start with entries dated on a 
different scheme. In view of these facts the chronological value of P. Strassh. 6, 7 and 8 
seems small, ) 

P. Strassb. 10 thus becomes isolated: and with regard to it there only needs to be 
added, to what has been said above about the general liability to error, the further 
reminder that personal idiosyncrasies in dating are not unknown. There are people who 
refuse to recognize a change in the calendar, or an alteration in government, and persist 
in adhering to the old system in defiance of official orders: and the conditions of Egypt 
in the middle of the third century would give much opportunity for such intransigence, 
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On the numismatic side, the use of Alexandrian coins for dating is often marred by 
the tendency to estimate the activity of the mint by the number of specimens to be 
found in Museums, or, in other words, by the number of different types used in any 
year. On this theory, coins of 12 Nero would be very rare, as only two types of billon 
and two of bronze were struck, and the ordinary collection naturally is content with a 
specimen or two of each: as a matter of fact, the billon coinage of this year was 
enormous, as may be seen by reference to the tables in Historical Studies (B.S.A. Egypt), 
H, 30-4. As I have more than once pointed out, the general rule at Alexandria was 
that, the busier the mint, the fewer were the types used. The coins of Aemilian, though 
there are several types, are very rare, and the blundered inseriptions and uncertain 
portrait. suggest that they were struck very soon after the news of his recognition was 
received at Alexandria, and ceased to be issued before there was time for correct models 
to come to hand. 

Further, the fact that no Alexandrian coins of the second year of Gallus are known 
is no reason for suggesting that another system of dating was weed at the Alexandrian 
mint than that which makes 2 Gallus=251/2. A blank year at that mint is not unique: 
in the reign of Septimius Severus there were several close together, in years 7, 14, 18 
and 19: and even when coins were struck, the output varied greatly: under Severus 
Alexander it dwindled down almost to nothing in years 8 and 9. So it seems unneces- 
sary to hunt for Alexandrian coins to be assigned to 251 /2. 

Tt must also be noted that the Alexandrian mint did not issue coins at the same 
tate all through the year, so far as can be judged from the statistics for broken periods, 
such as 68/9, when the proportions of the issues are, roughly:—1 Galba (2 months) 6: 
2 Galba (5 months) 3: 1 Otho (3 months) 3: 1 Vitellius (2 months) 1: 1 Vespasian 
(2 months) 2. So the fact that there was a considerable output of coins of 1 Claudins HH, 
almost equal to that of 15 Gallienus, does not prove anything as to the respective 
amounts of the Egyptian year covered by these two periods: and the joint total of the 
two is less than that of 2 Claudius. My impression is that the mint of Alexandria was 
usually busier in the summer than in the winter: and this might be accounted for by 
the need of coin to pay taxes in the last three months of the Egyptian year. 

The foregoing warnings are of general application to the study of the chronology of 
Roman Egypt: two notes on questions arising in the present discussion may be added. 

Some years ago I tried to prove that Gallus continued to use the regnal years of 
Decius, and brought in the evidence of the coins of Viminacium and Dacia: but I found 
that this raised more problems than it solved. And the dating of these coina is hope- 
lessly careless: I lately found a coin of Viminacium, of Philip, which was clearly 
inscribed ANI: the engraver of course meant AN'VI, but he did not engrave that. 

The Egyptian dates of Vaballathus are of no help in this problem. He was not 
recognized in Egypt till some time in his year 4, which was equated with year 1 of 
Aurelian. His years must run from his assumption of power at Palmyra, and, unless 
any evidence is obtained as to his Palmyrene dating, they do not elucidate Egyptian 
chronology. 


. 
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ON EGYPTIAN FISH-NAMES USED BY 
GREEK WRITERS 


By DARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON 


From Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Athenaeus and Xenocrates we can compile a long 
list of Egyptian fishes, but of many of these we are told nothing but their names. A few, 
such as éyyeAvs and xeorpevs, are plain ordinary words, and these offer no ambiguity, for the 
eel and the grey mullet are common fishes of the Nile. Others, like y\avis, Opieca, népxn, 
ciAovpos, are more or Jess familiar words, usually open to easy and safe identification: but 
it is another matter when these names are applied to Egyptian fishes, for those fishes to 
which the Greek names usually belong are not found in the Nile. The best we can then 
do is to look among the fishes of the Nile for similar or analogous species; but we may 
still be in doubt as to which bore the original and which the borrowed name. 

The older scholars and naturalists had their eyes open to the puzzle of these Greco- 
Egyptian words, but they knew that they were groping in the dark for want of better 
knowledge of Egyptian fishes. Rondeletius, for instance, speaking of the fish Alabas 
(p. #34), says: Alabas...et alii infiniti pisces quorum nominibus supersedeo, nobis ignoti. 
Sed admonendi sunt studiosi alios ideo incognitos esse quod nobis peregrini sunt, ut Nilotici 
qui ¢ mari in Nilum subierunt: alii aliorum locorum proprii. Quamplurimi corruptis 
nominibus apud Plinium, Athenacum, Aristotelem in exemplaribus nostris leguntur, 

Greek or so-called Greek fish-names come to us mostly through Oppian (the Cilician), 
through Athenaeus and his cosmopolitan friends, and from parts of Aristotle's Natural 
History, which parts (especially the Ninth Book) are often of doubtful authenticity or 
alien origin. Indeed the well-known fact that the eel is the only fish mentioned in Homer 
might suggest that the early Greeks cared little for fish, and that their language was far 
from rich in words relating thereto. On the other hand the Egyptians were famous in 
Herodotus’s time (11, 139) for their dried and salted fish; and Lucian again (N avig., 16) bears 
witness to the excellence of their raipeyor. Diodorus (1, 52) tells us of the vast quantities: 
of fish caught, such that the curers, rove wpooxaptepovrras Taiz Taptyeiais, Could scarce 
keep pace with them, and counts no less than twenty-two different kinds from Lake Moeris 
alone. The export of fish, dried or otherwise prepared, was one of the busiest trades of 
antiquity, Moreover Greek sponge-fishers ply their trade in Alexandrine waters to-day, 
and so may they have gone to and fro in very early times. In short, even apart from 
travellers’ tales of Egyptian fishes, there were plenty of opportunities for Egyptian fish- 
names and Semitic and other strange names besides to mingle with the Greek, coming in 
as part and parcel of the old lingua franca of Levantine mariners, 

Fish-names are among the words peculiarly open to borrowing and to all the vicissitudes 
of Volksetymologie, as the sailor, the merchant and the fisherman bandy them to and fro. 
Even our own vocabulary draws its fish-names from many languages, with no little cor- 
ruption and confusion; the Fr. limande becomes our “lemon” or lemon-sole, and end, torsk 
and saithe, all three of them names of the cod in as many languages, become with us the 
names of as many species of fish, Nor should we forget that fishermen and huntamen 
sometimes cling to very ancient words, as old (so to speak) as Babel, Who shall say from 
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what language, or from what group of languages, such world-old words as funny, seine-net 
OF cayyen, byssus, sepia or revéis originally came! 

As for the Egyptian fishes themselves our stock of knowledge has been growing ever 
since the days of Forskil and of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and it may be said to have been at 
last completed by Dr. G. A. Boulenger's exhaustive monograph'. Besides Dr. Boulenger, 
MM. Claude Gaillard, Victor Loret, Ch. Kuentz, Pierre Montet and others, not to spent 
of Brngsch, Budge and the other great Egyptologists. have put many old Egyptian and 
Coptic fish-names within our easy reach, and also the vernacular Arabic, in which traces of 
Old Egyptian speech remain. 

Here is a rough list of fishes attributed to the Nile by the Greek writers, one or more 
of them, whom I have mentioned above: 


afpayis heros, Kerra 

ahafns, ahkaSne, Alabeta Aemidaray 

Baiwy (Hesych.) Auhypog 

Bobs (Strabo) BarwrThs 

Bapevs (Xenocr.) pi picy 

yAavis oFuppyyyos 

eyyehus wendy pls (Numen., ap. Athen.) 
eAcmt ply raTrepons 

Exrnros gi kovpas 

Gpicon oiuog (Nenocr., Artemid, On, 14) 
KeaTpeus auvooorris 

aclapoy ruby 

copaxivos daypos, haypapiog (Strabo) 
KuTpivos pica 


Xoipos (Strabo) 
There are a few names in this list whose ascription to an Egyptian source seems plain 
and certain; many more lend themselves to conjecture; others again seem to he quite 
obseure, Let us see what we can make of them, one by one. 


ahaSis, adNa Sys (Athen., 312b, Geopon., x1, 7). This is obviously an Egyptian word, 
as M. Chassinat and others have already shown*. It represents the O.Eg. repi, or lepi, 
which becomes in Sahidic Aabuc, and in Bohairic Aer, M_ Chassinat points out that in 
the Papyrus magigue de Londres-Leyde, 1x, 9, the same word occurs in its demotic form, 
lbs or labis, and is spoken of as the gm, ie. the black lalis. The Egyptian name survives in 
Modern Arabic, under such forms as lains, labees, labisu, lébsa, lebes, lips. Forskil quotes 
an Arabic form Aalavi, which, as Coraes hos already remarked (ad Xenoor., p. 176), is not 
to be distinguished from ¢Aa Sys. Alobeta (Plin., V, 9) is again the same word, 

Athenaeus (301 ¢, d) speaks of a fish XeAias; he describes it as pédas rH ypotay, and 
declares it to be identical with jmaros. I have little doubt that AeMias is but another 
form of the same Egyptian word; and the black colour of Athenaeus’s fish goes some wily 
towards supporting this identification. I am further inclined to suspect (meo periculo) that 
Athenaeus's synonym favo is also an Egyptian word, and no other than the O.Eg. abtw, 
a fish, + Jose, a word occurring in the Book of the Dead. On the other hand, Arche- 

1G, A. Bovunenonn, Zoology of Egypt, The Fishes of the Nile, London, 1407. 


2 E, Crasetsat, Ua papyrus médical copte: Mém. de (Inet. fr. arch, orient, du Coire, xxxm, 192), Cy. 
Cn. Gamnanp, Recherches sur lea poisons représentés dans quelques tombeaus égyptiens: ibid. c1, 41, 1923, 
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stratus (ep. Athen.) says that the X<@/as is found round about Delos and Tenos, and if that 
be so it would be a sea-fish, This runs counter to my suggestion; but lam not inclined 
to abandon it, for the transference of a name from one fish to another is a common thing. 
and Archestratus is no great authority. 

Another difficult, and perhaps allied word is é\egutis, Ckehytis, Ckeder|s (Hipp., 357, 45). 
Coray (ad Xenocr., p. 92) would read addnorys here; but this suggestion is mot more 
plausible than the other. 

The fish to which these Egyptian names apply is the commonest of Nile fishes, a 
Cyprinoid or carp-like fish, deseribed as Cyprinus niloticus by Forskal (Deser. animaliwm 
dle. 1775), and re-described as Labeo niloticus by Cuvier. According to Isidore G. St. Hilaire, 
the name lebse is used generically by the Arabs at Asyiit, where the fishermen speak of 
this species as lebve seira, the “true lebis,"’ and have a corresponding specific name for the 
allied Labeo forskalia, Cuv. 


dSpauls or aBépurs. This is one of the Nile fishes mentioned by Athenaeus (312 a), 
That the name is an Egyptian word has long been known; it was known to Schemseddin 
Mohammed, an Arab scholar of the carly sixteenth century quoted by Schneider!, and 
Jablonski? and Wiedemann? are among those who have called attention to the fact. 

At the root of d8payis is paws (or n-pams) of the Seale Magna, the Coptic name of 
Tilapia (or Chromis) nilotiea (L.),a common fish often to be seen on mural paintings and 
sculptures of the Old Empire. It is commonly known nowadays by its Arabic name boli, 
cs; but there are several alternative names in Arabic, as there are in Coptic also, 

According to M, Cl, Gaillard and others the proper name of this fish in O.Eg. is dn; 
whilerm, the O.Eg, equivalent of pass, means rather fish in general’, Thia word rem became 
in time supplanted, in the general sense of fish, by the word abti, of which we haye spoken 
already; and rem then came to mean “the fish” par excellence, the most valued of all Nile- 
fishes, that is to say Tilapia nilotica, or boltr. 

Another Coptic word for the same important fish is waqoerpi, retained to this day by 
the fishermen on Lake Menzaleh under the form sebdr or shabar, ;45. It is not impossible 
that in the Greek cawep-dis, or camep-Oys, we have the same word; and even Cimwoupos, or 
irwroupor, may be related to, or corrupted from it. 

There is yet another Arab synonym, LAs, mest. This is given, on the authority of 
MM. Loat and Kuentz, in Boulenger's Fishes of the Nile (p. 528) and in M. Gaillard’s 
Recherches (p. 88), as a synonym of the bolt, rarely weed in the Delta and at Cairo, but in 
common use at Akhmim, Girgeh and Nag-Hamadi. In the Greek-Coptic Glossary of Dios- 
corus, edited by MM. Bell and Cram (Aegyptus, v1, 179-226, 1925), we find a8pauis glossed 
by emewce, The editors do not explain the Coptic word; but it seems not unlikely that in 
mest we have its Arabic derivative. 

The O.Eg, name dn, ||, or "an-il, is at least suggestive of the Gk. dp@ias, The fish- 
symbol which enters as a determinant into the word dn is a very good picture of the 
Tilapia itself. | 

1 J. G, Souxaiper, ad P. Anrant, Synon, Piscium, 1780, p. 322; from Notices ef Exrtr. des WSS: de la 
Bit, cu How, 1, 255, 

© Opuscula, 1804, 1. 

? Sammlung der ultigyptacher Warter welche von El, Autoren wuachrisben......worden sind, Leipiig, 1883, 
p. 8. ue 
_ * @f also M. Preeee Monet, Lee poisaons employeés lone Ddcrits higroogl yy deta wes 
darch, orient, du Coire, x1, 46, L013, * = = sie snc Zk 
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Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville has figured (Journal, xr, Pl. xix, 1926) two objects, one pre- 
dynastic, the other of the Eighteenth-Nineteenth Dynasty, on both of which is repre- 
sented a group of fishes clustered round and feeding on a rounded ball of something or 
other, And Mr. Glanville correlates these ancient drawings (one two thousand years older 
than the other) with Herodotus’s description (nm, 93) of the dy@ves of dyeXator which 
migrate up and down the Nile: the males shedding their milt which the females swallow 
on the downward journey, while the females drop their spawn and the males swallow it 
on the way up, Now the fish represented on the aforesaid objects are undoubtedly either 
Tilapia nilotica or some closely allied species; and it so happens that Tilapias (among other 
fishes of the family Cichlidae) have the very curious habit of taking the young fry into 
their mouths, and lodging them there or in the pharynx for protection. There has been 
much dispute as to whether it be the males or the females which do this; recent evidence 
seems to be on the aide of the females, but it would not be surprising if (in one species or 
another) both sexes should be found to share this parental charge. In any case, ani 
whether Herodotus be wholly right or no, it seems very likely that he is alluding to 
this curious habit, and that the same is roughly depicted on the ancient objects which 
Mr. Glanville figures and describes, 


xopaxtros, This seems to be a plain Greek word, with no trace of Egyptian or other 
alien origin, but it is not easy to interpret; it is applied both to a sea-fish and to a fish of 
the Nile, and in neither case is its meaning certain, 

Athenaens gives us several synonyms of the Egyptian Coracine. It was called (121 ¢) 
méAtys by some, and jjpirnpoy at Alexandria, Another name, according to Kuthydemus 
(308 ¢}, is carepoyy; and again it is called widraF at Alexandria (409.4), or, wocording to 
Philotimus, whatiotacos (508 f), camepéns, as T have already said, may be the Coptic 
wagorp1, whence the Arabic saiir; and wévrq¢ might well be the same word as survives 
in the Arabie folti, Whether this latter word may lurk also in the Alexandrine ridraF 
and wAatioraxds is a question which we may leave alone, Now we have seen that bolfi 
and sakdr are synonymous, and that both undoubtedly refer to Tilapia niletica, which we 
have also identified with afpapi;; and this identification of copaeivoy is so far supported 
by the account which Athenaeus and Martial (xi, 85) give of its excellence as a food 
fish. For Tilapia is the best of all the Nile fishes, save perhaps the great Nile Perch 
(Lates); and there is no better fish than «opasivoy, says Athenaeus, it is even «ara warta 
vot pvhAoV Kpeiooow. 

But again, the name «opaxivo; (though Athenseus explains it fia To Tag xopag eiveiv) 
suggests a black or dark-coloured fish; and we have seen that the lebixs or dkaSis (Labeo 
niloticus) is spoken of in the Papyri as black, though we might rather call it dark metallic 
blue. And lastly Pliny tells us (xxxu, 69) that “coracini fel excitat visum"’; and precisely 
so does M. Chassinat’s medical papyrus recommend, twice over, cum HAahne name—* gall 
of the black labis "—as a remedy for defective vision. 

Such evidence as we have, then, is ambiguous; and we may find reasons for identifying 
xopaxivos either with a\aAyjs or a8papls, i.e, with Tilapia or with Labeo niloticus, 1 think 
there is some confusion in the Greek; and I suspect that Athenaeus and his friends were 
none too careful in discriminating these two fishes, 


Aeribwros, This again is a difficult fish to explain and identify, It was a sacred fish 
according to Herodotus (11, 72); and was the only sacred fish mentioned by him except the 
eel, It was identical with the carp, «urpivos (Dorio, ap. Athen., 309); it was one of the 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x19. ; 
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three fishes (together with aypoy and oEuppyyyos) which devoured the lost member of 
Osiris (Plut., Js. et Os., xvi). 

Linnaeus gave the name of /epidotus to the fish which we have just identified with the 
lelas or akafne, Forskal's Cyprinus (Labeo) wilotiews. This isa very carp-like fish, and it 
was moreover the only Egyptian Cyprinoid which Linnaeus knew; its scales are large, as 
in most fishes of the Carp family, Now the Coptic (Bohairic) Aerp, which survives in leis, 
ete, is defined in the older dictionaries (Scala Magna, Peyron) a= piscis squamix vestitus, 
of which phrase the Greek Xeridwrée would be a straightforward rendering; and the form 
of the word is so like an echo of Aer or lebis as to suggest that Volksetymologie played 
its part in the transliteration. On the other hand the lebie was not a sacred fish, and 
thereby its identity with Aewrdwrdy becomes at once improbable. 

A very sacred fish was the great Nile Perch, Perca (Lates) wilotieus, L., which Sonninit 
was the first to identify with the A@ro; of the Greeks, worshipped at Esneh or Latopolis. 
This fish is much prized for eating: according to Cuvier and Valenciennes “tous les auteurs 
reconnaissent que Lates nilotiews eat le meilleur des poissons du Nil; seul le ‘bolty’ 
(Tilapia nilotica) peut lui étre eomparé.” 

One of its names among the fellaheen near Cairo is Keshr, »~3, which signifies " fish- 
scales *’; and here M. Gaillard asks: “ A-t-on donné ce nom au Later parcequ’il est couvert 
d'un grand nombre d'écailles, ou bien y a-t-il quelque rapport entre ce nom et lea sphéres 
rempliea d’écailles de Lates qui ont été trouvées ensevelies dans le sable de la nécropole 
d'Eaneh, au milieu des millions de momies de ce poisson”?" In either case this Arab name 
Keshr (it is only one of several) lends itself to close comparison with Newsdwras. 

Athenaeus treats Adro¢ separately (311 f), and neither asserts nor denics its identity 
with Aewderd¢. At Asyiit the fish is still called lites, Yb’. 

A third identification of Xeriéwrog remains. Sonnini (op. cit.) identified it with the 
biynnt, cae. Cyprinus (Barbus) bynnt, Forskal: and Geoffroy St, Hilaire* adopted the same 
identification, on the ground that “la carpe qui peut justifier le nom de I’ éeailleuse par 
excellence, celle en laquelle on admire les éeailles les plus larges et les plus beaux rotlets 
argentés, eat iIndubitablement l'espéce publiée par Forskal sous le nom de Cyprinus finmy,” 
With this identification MM. Boulenger, Gaillard and Lorentz all agree, 

The fishes which, as we learn from Greek writers, were held sacred in Egypt are the eel, 
the Oxyrrhynchus, the keriderog, Acros, and daypoe; of these the eel and the Oxyrrhyn- 
chus (Mormyrus spp.) are not to be mistaken. Aewdwrog is sacred on the authority of 
Herodotus, who couples it with éyyedus; and of Plutarch, who associates it with iha-ypas 
(or ¢aypmpcos) and é£vppuyyos. Strabo (xvii, 823) says that the Oxyrrhynchus and Lepi- 
dotns are universally venerated in Egypt; while Ad@ros is the object of a local cult at 
Latopolis, 

The number of fishes depicted on Egyptian monuments is large, but only three, so far 
as I can learn, are found as mummies: viz. the ofuppuyyor or Mormyrus at Behnesa on 
the Bahr Youssouf*, the Nile Perch (Lates) in great abundance at Latopolis, and the 
Bynni, according to Geoffroy St. Hilaire, at Thebes. Herodotus's statement that the eel 
was a sacred fish is so far unconfirmed. Apart from the Oxyrrhynchus we have then three 
Greek names of sacred fishes, Xewsdwrds, Xdros, and qeiryoos, and but two fishes, the Lates 


' Voyage dana la Horwte et Bosse Exquipte, L7Ou, TLL. 

= Lourer et Gartnann, Faune mowiiee de Poncienne Egypte: Archives du Musée ‘de Lyon, vin, 189, 
LORE, . 

2 Jhaer, ala t Bgypte 2 Hist. nat. des poissona dy Nil, xxv, 280, 182). 

4 Cf. Lowrnr et GatLLann, 1, 190, 
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-and the Bynni, to equate with these; Adro¢ speaks for itself, and we are left with XewcGwrds 

and gaypos. Aewidwrds, as a sacred fish distinct from Adros, can be no other than the 
Bynni; at least we seem to be following the trend of argument, and we are certainly 
following the chief authorities, if we so identify it. 


xumpivos, We have mentioned the word «urpivoy as synonymous (according to Dorio) 
with Aerdwrds. It would be curious indeed if this word also had an Egyptian source; 
but we may at least suggest, as a possibility, a connexion with an unidentified fish-name 
chepri, af. Here and elsewhere I would much rather suggest than assert, and a con- 
nexion between chepri and xvrpivoy is the merest of suggestions. I do not forget that 
M. Lorentz has, with no less caution or dubiety, suggested that chepri may be connected 
with maqerp: and js. 

paypos. As u sacred fish this is not to be identified, I know no O.Eg. or Coptic fish- 
name which resembles it at all closely; but the Arab name bakkar (4% ,5,4)) for one of the 
commonest of Nile catfishes (Bagrus bayad, Riippell) is very like it, On the other hand 
Clement of Alexandria, taking the word (rightly or wrongly) to mean greedy, gluttoncus, 
speaks of paypos as a voracious fish with blood-stained fins, one of the first fishes to come 
down with the flood-waters of the Nile. This is at once recognizable as the Lelh-el-baby or 
river-dog (Hydrocyon), a fierce creature found in the Lower Nile “ chiefly during flood- 
time,” with great teeth protruding though the mouth be shut, and with fins tipped with 
pink or orange as though they had dabbled in blood. The sea-fish mentioned under the 
same name by Aristotle, and still known by such corrupt names as wdypox, hayypl, ete., 
is another thing altogether, a perch-like fish, Sparue pagrus, L. 


Swpevs. This fish is mentioned by Xenocrates: he is speaking of the Tapyea Bwpidia 
which it yields, and saying of the fish itself—o? «ai duoi ér@iovras. 

I do not know that anybody has pointed out the Egyptian source of the word, but it 
is plain and simple. The fish is the common grey mullet (Mugil cephalus), the bouri, (5) 9, 
of the Nile fishermen; the Coptic equivalent is yopr. In early Egyptian the word does not 
seem to occur, the grey mullet being called adj, or adow'; but M. V. Loret tells us that in 
some late (Ramasaid) papyri, the form bari occurs, 


vapen. This word, which in ordinary Greek means the Torpedo or Electric Ray, is 
included by Athenaeus (312 b) in his list of Neti qios ixPues, aod can there be no other than 
the well-known “electric eel,” Malapterurus electrious. While a few other passages quoted 
by Athenacus may also refer to the Egyptian fish, and while it is also possible that the 
vapen caught by rod and line m Oppian (Hal., 1m, 149) may have been that species, the 
above brief reference in Athenaeus is the only sure and certain one; on the other hand, 
many passages in Aristotle and in other writers refer clearly and specifically to the 
Torpedo, Thus Plato, in the Meno, talks of i) whareia vapey 4 Gadarria: and Dioscorides 
and Galen both talk of } @a\arria vapen, as though it were necessary to distinguish it 
from another and fuviatile species. It is still more curious that that great physicist Hero 
of Alexandria, discussing the power and penetration of the Torpedo’s shock, says never a 
word of the Egyptian fish, but speaks only of 1) @adarria. 

No O.Ee¢. word has been identified with the Malapterurus; in short, the lack af early 
references to this common and remarkable fish is very striking indeed. Du Bois Reymond, 
the-great and scholarly physiologist who spent his life in the study of electrical physiology, 
chose as the subject of his college dissertation—Quae apui veteres de piscilus electricis 

; (Pp, Monter, op, cif. 40. 
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erstant argumenta (Berolini, 1843). He quoted well-nigh all the many classical references 40 
the vapey (save those of Oppian), and declared that, common though Malapterurus is in 
the Nile, and although “antiguites posterior ejus jam mentionem faciat,” yet, “neque apud 
Aegyptos in soripturis corum Meroglyphicis, neque apid Graecos in mythologia eorum ex 
Aegyplo profecta, ulla hujus piscis subesse vestigia.” After nearly a hundred years this 
remains substantially true; even the O.Eg. name of the electric cel is unknown. 

We have, however, in O.Eg, the word nar, or narow, — ==, commonly applied to certain 
fishes of the same family as the electric eel, now called Clarias and Heterobranchus: and 
all these catfishes, including Malapterurus itself, have a strong family likeness, owing 
especially to their long whisker-like feelers at the sides of the mouth. And this nar may 
be, possibly, at the root of rapen. 

The Coptic name for Malapterurus is tpenept, given in the Sala Magna, of which 
[have nothing much to say; but it does set me a-thinking of a passage in the Historia 
Animalium (rx, 620 b), in that curious ninth book which is none the less interesting that 
it is non-Aristotelian and that it is replete with foreign influence. Here then we read that 
the vapwn narcotizes, or paralyses, the little fishes which it would overcome, Tu Tpowe dy 
éyet €v Ta oTouat:—a phrase which seems to baffle translation, but of which no variant 
readings are on record. The commentators have tried to mend the text as best they could, 
Gaza, Camus and Schneider would all read cayare in place of cropati; and in my own 
Oxford translation of the H.4. I went further, and ventured to read Tpopm for tpome, 
taking it to moan what Réaumur! called “cette vertu du tremble,” This seemed to make 
sense Of the passage, and brought it into close accord with Gaza‘s translation: “Torpedo 
pisces, quos appetit, afficit ea ipsa quam suo in corpore continet facultate torpendi.”’ 

But in all this effort to emend we are obviously prejudiced by the belief that the 
passage mus! refer to the Torpedo; it would be « different story if we should admit the 
possibility of the Egyptian electric eel being in question. For the electric eel is conspicuous, 
like other catfishes, for the peculiar structures, the long filaments, which fringe its mouth, 
even if they be not precisely dv ra oripari. As to tpeneps, this so-called Coptic word has 
a very un-Coptic look. As Mr. W. E. Crum first suggested to me, it may well be corrupt 
Greek, and it may even help us some day to a better understanding of the Aristotelian 
passage. 

On the same page, a few lines further down, we come to another and an analogous 
difficulty: where Aristotle (or rather the Ps.—Aristotle) tella us that “the dvog, the Saroe, 
the yajrra, and the pan) burrow in the sand, and after concealing themselves angle with 
the filaments on their mouths which fishermen call their fishing-rods: and the little fishes 
on which they feed swim up to these filaments, taking them for bits of sea-weed such as 
they feed upon.” When I translated the passage, making the best I could of it, I pave 
hake, ray, flat-fish and angel-fish (i.e., sguatina) a3 more or less customary renderings of dvos, 
Sdros, yrijrra, and jer; but I knew that the evidence for such identification was worth 
very little, that any small basis it had was biassed by the confident belief that these must 
be sea-fiahes of the Mediterranean, and | further called uttention to the fact that not one 
of the said fishea has any barbels or oral filaments at all. There is a partial exception, it 
is true, in the case of the Fork-beard Hake; but this is deep-sea fish, none too COMM, 
never likely to be watched at close quarters by the fishermen. But the whole family of 
Catfishes is conspicuous for the long feelers or filaments about the mouth, the long 
whiskers of the “cat”; and several of them are amongst the commonest fishes of the Nile. 


1 Fist, de Acad. royale leg ae, ommde 1714, pp. 21, 2a 
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In short we should begin to have some hope of understanding the passage if we could 
suppose it to refer not to Greek but to Egyptian fishes. 

Returning to vaépxn, we may observe that Oppian’s account of how the shock travels 
up rod and line, alyra &é yarrys |(mreing Govaxde te brédpauer ey O ddahor| SeErrephy 
écxpyre, or Cluudian’s account of the fisherman and the torpedo, “ ...damnosum piscator 
onus pracdamque rebellem Jactat, et amissa redit exarmatus avena,” or Pliny's (xxx, 2, 1), 
are all just like the account given by Abd-Allatif, an Arabian naturalist of the twelfth 
century, of the ra-ad, or thunder-fish, as the Arabs still call this eel-like catfish: “A fisher- 
man who had caught a ra-ad assured me that when a fish was in the net the same effect 
was produced without the man’s hand ever touching the fish, and being indeed a span or 
two away from it, etc.” 

The Egyptian »dpey is mentioned by Horapollo (11, 104), in a passage on which I have 
no light to throw: "Av@pwmor cotovra wodAols ev Oadaaan Oédovres THuNVaL, PapxTY Tor 
iyOdv Cwypapoics: aiiry yap, érav i8y robs woddobs Taw LyOvwv jt Suvrauévous KoUu Aan, 
wvAAau Saver por cauTay cal cokes, 

gikoupos. This word usually means, in Greek or Latin, the great Sheattish of the 
Danube and some other European rivera (Ausonius speaks of it in the Moselle}—a giant 
member of the Catfish family; it is the great fish which took a yoke of oxen to bring it 
ashore (Ael,, HN .,x1v,25). [ts proper name in Greek ts yAaris; though the species described 
under that name by Aristotle (#7.4., v1, 568 a, 4 af.) 18 wmialler than, and otherwise slightly 
different from the common Sheatfish of Central Europe (Ael., x1, 45). The German name 
of the Sheatfish is Wels, or Seile; and I have sometimes wondered whether this latter 
word may not be that ride or yikwr of which Herodotua speaks (v, 16),—rawpaxes cai 
tikowes,—the only two words left us of the language of the old lake-dwellers. 

The great European catfish which we know as the Silurus, and which Aelian and 
Ausonius called by that name, does not occur in Egypt, nor of the many catfishes found 
there is any one of great dimensions. The largest of Nile fishes is the great sacred 
Perch, the Aareg or Ante of the Greeks, which has no resemblance to a catfish or sheat- 
fish; but it so happens that Athenaeus, describing the Egyptian Latos, does compare it 
with the sheatfish in respect of size: of 8 €v ro Neidg moray ytvopevor Adtos TO péyebos 
epioxorrat xai iarép diaxociag Aitpas Eyores: 6 bt iyOvs ob ros AeuKOTaTOS av, Kai HbLaTOS 
eer, Tarra Tporov oxevalopevos, TapaTAijctos my Tq Kata Tov “lotpoy -yevoperw yAavidt. 

It is just possible that in the bare lists of Nile fishes which have come down to us, 
giioupos may be corrupt, or may have taken the place of another but somewhat similar 
word. If for efAovpos we might read some such word as citovyos, we should have its 
prototype to hand at once, in the Coptic cadownr, O.Eg. sely, serg, to which worda we shall 
presently return, 

On some other Siluroid fishes, or Catfishes. 

Two out of the many catfishes of the Nile, not very different {rom one another and 
both very common, are Silurus (Schilbe) mystus, L., and Silurus (Simodontis) schall. Ut 
seems to have been Riippell (1829) who gave the name Synodontis to this latter fish, 
borrowing 1t from Athenaeus (312b). This is the name which the fish still goes by among 
naturalists, but what led Riippell to identify it with that Greek name I do not know. 

The former fish is the common Schilbe, W14, which word may be easily identified (if 
we are not troubled about the V5 and =) with Coptic xeAyar. In the short list of fish-names 
in the Greek-Coptic Glossary of Dioscorus, already mentioned, we have the following 
fragment: ,.....7¢* cAbow, Here, on the Coptic side, we have a word closely akin to 
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Schilbe; while as to the corresponding Greek word of which only the last syllable remains, 

there are not more than about half-a-dozen fish-names ending In ...T4¢, and eyvodarres 18 at 
least as likely as any of the others, Again the Greek fish-name odAmy may well be related 
to the group meAqar, Lis, cAbor, 

The second fish is what the Arabs call zal or shall, Jb, and is the OEg. owhd (waha), 
or oukdou; according to the Scala Magna, a Coptic equivalent is n-nepc, a word which, 
according to M. Victor Loret, has not been traced to an Egyptian source. As to the 
Egyptian ould, M. Loret points out that it is certainly derived, like the name for the 
scorpion, = (Suhidie) oreose, (Bohairic) t-orege, from the verb =>, to prick. With 
the feminine form, meaning a scorpion, M. Loret goes on to compare (from Paris MS. 
Copt. 44) n-crege=/y@idiov, and he makes the suggestion that this {y@vésop is the Schall. 
As a matter of fact, the Schall is remarkable for his three sharp and dangerous spines, in 
his dorsal and two pectoral fins. In Athenaeus (312 b) and in Strabo (17, 823) we hear of 
diea as one of the Nile-fishes; but we are told nothing but its name. I suggest that this 
hica or 7-vea, is nothing more nor less than our Coptic n+ ovoge, 

The 0.Eg. word ark, ||">', 18 usually determined, just like = , by ascorpion; and just as 
O.Eg. ouh@ gives usa parr of words, one meaning a scorpion the other a fish, so doea 
M. Montet (op. cil., 46) now show us that the scorpion-word srk is alternatively deter- 
mined by a fish, |) «=, and that fish (in the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos) is one of the 
catfishes. M. Montet identifies it with Clarias anguillaris, in which, however, there is 
nothing scorpion-like; but he likewise identifies with Clarias the fish called nar, which we 
have taken to mean, more generally, one fish or other of the family—including (that is to 
say) the Schall itself. Is it possible that the n-nepe, which Coptic word we only know 
from the Seala Magna and which is there ascribed to the schall—is it possible, I say, that 
we dare make a slight transposition of letters, and read in it m-cepn, p-serek, the scorpion- 
fish’? And now I find among the Arab synonyms for the Schilbe, the name sarruk, Js,4, 
which fits like a glove to our O.Eg. p-serek, or p-sarek; and we know that the Schilbe has 
the same sharp spines, only somewhat shorter and less dangerous, than its close cousin the 
Schall. These words, by the way, lead us immediately to Scorpion-town, P-sly, in Greek 
Werxes, Veray. 

Lastly we have the Coptic fish-name caAorns (or waAovns, glossed by Kircher crabro, 
cespa). This M. Gaillard recognizes as obviously a derivative of slg, but he assigns it (on 
somewhat slender grounds) to a very different fish, Petrocephalus bane, ie., by, aaoeel, (ol, 
of which fish the O.Eg. bez is a well-known and well-authenticated name. I should be 
inclined to put all these names together, notwithstanding that there is some uncertainty 
as to their precise specific attributions. 

M. le Page Renouf identifies the late word (4 <=, aha (or aba, as he transliterates it), 
with the Schall (P.S.B.4., xv, 105, 1585); but other and more recent writers are quite 
sure that the name and symbol apply to Lates niloticus, which fish is very plain, in the 
form [/\ <, on the bas-relief of Médam (FL. Pera, Medum, Pl. 12, eto.). 

lam inclined to think that the name applies to both fishes, and that the Schall is as 
clear in M. le Page Renouf’s transcription from the Royal Sarcophagus (B.M. No. 32) as 
Lates is in the bas-relief of Médiim. 


1 1 think it far from unlikely that the word sorpio itself may hark buck to an | ancestry, 
Whether any of the Greek fish-names derived from scorpion Fahne reoprios) (of. a ea) he 
identical with our Egyptian scorpion-tish is a doubtful matter. 
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vertiéapos. In the genus Synodontis (to which we refer both the Schilbe and the Schall) 
one or two species have the remarkable peculiarity of swimming on their backs, belly 
upwards; and they are often so depicted in the old temple fishing-seenes, Exposure to 
light diseolours or darkens the belly of the fish; and this fact is expressed in the Arab name 
sil batew soda,“ the schall with the black belly,” transliterated into the zoological cognomen 
Synodentis batensoda, Riippell, M. V. Loret, in a foot-note to M. Guillard's book, points 
out the curious fact that an O.Eg. verb sha, meaning to “fall upon one's back,” is always 
written with the sign of the fish as its phonetic determinant; and further that an O.Kg. 
fish-name, sebmou, |\_J)"5 }<, derived from the verb, must in all probability refer to the 
very fish of which we are speaking, namely Synodontis batenseda, There are two other 
fishes in Egypt, and only two, which have the same curious habit; but one of them is all 
hut identical with S. batensoda, while the other is altogether different, The latter, accord- 
ing to M. V. Loret, is never represented on the monuments, while 8. bofensodais frequently 
depicted, and always upside-down. 

It is just possible that all this may throw new and much needed light on a couple of 
fish-names recorded by Athenaeus (294d), vwredavo¢ and émivmwtiéeds, the one from an 
Aristotelian fragment, the other mentioned by Epaenetus, who was a poet of the cookery- 
book and very likely an Egyptian, In the former fragment: ‘A. xerrpleqe dyoi tua yokeor 
elvat Tor perioarcy, Which | suppose we may translate: “Aristotle says that Centrina is 
a sort of shark called (also) Notidanus.” In the other case, as Athenaeus puts it: ‘Ewauveras 
év 'Onbapretiam, éxivwridéa adel, xelpova 6 clvac tor xevTpiryy wai Surwan - yrwpitertas 
de ex Tob wpos Ty Tpwty Aodia eyew xerrpor, tar qpocday ove éyorrar, Tt is not clear 
how much of this comes from Kpaenetus and how much is added by Athenaeus or by the 
seribe. We seem at any rate to be told that veriGaves or erriverridens is a fish known by a 
sharp spine in its front fin, a structure which the allied species—presumably of sharks or 
dogfish—do not possess, With sea-fish and Mediterranean fish in our minds it is of 
sharks or dogfish that we cannot help thinking; and we find that among these only one 
amall family possess spines in their dorsal fins. The only species of this family which need 
concern us are the common Picked Dogfish, or “Spur-dog,” Acanthias vulgaris, Risso 
(Squalus acanthias, L.), generally identified with the Gk. dxar6ias; its close relation 
Spinax niger, a fish fairly common in the Mediterranean; and the rarer Cenfrina Salviant. 
But all of these fishes, and all the rest of the sub-family to which they belong, not only 
possess fieo dorsal fins, but have a strong, sharp, conspicuous spine in the fore-part of 
each of these two fins; the distinctive character, according to Epaenetus, of possessing 
a spine or spur, wpos tH wpwty Aodia, does not hold. Not only that, but as soon as 
we free ourselyes from the obsession that we have to do with a shark or dogfish of 
some sort or other, we begin to see that the words pwridavie and driparidede can very 
ill bear the meaning we have read into them, namely that of fishes with a spine in their 
dorsal fin. ; 

We do not know for certain, and may never know, to what fish or fishes these names 
actually belonged; but I am inclined to think that they were Alexandrine names, trans- 
lated or adapted from some older Egyptian name, for the tish we are speaking of, Syn- 
odontis batensoda or one of its closest allies. The two Greek words become simple and clear, 
I think, if we may apply them to a fish which swims upon ita back (pwror); and our 
Synodont agrees not only in this character but in other two—being armed with sharp- 
pointed spmes in its fins, and being of poor quality or unpleasant taste. The Synodonts 
have a spine in the front part of the single dorsal fin, and they also have a powerful spine 
in each pectoral fin, close to the head. We must admit that Xodia ought to mean a dorsal 
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fin; but in this case the whole three spines make a sort of common armature which, 
making some allowances for inaccuracy, may be deemed covered by zpos TH wpwTy hodia. 

I would suggest, then, that we might take the Aristotelian fragment over again, and 
translate it freely: “There is a certain fish called Nolidanus, because it swims upon its 
hack (razor); it is a fleree, predaceous or shark-like fish (yaAeos); and because it is armed 
with @ sharp-pointed spine (or apines) it 1s also called the Prickle-fish (xerrpivy).”’ All this 
tallies precisely with what we might say, or might expect to hear, of that close ally of the 
Schall, S. batensoda. 

In the second fragment Epaenetus likewise associates the fish which he calls émumwrided: 
with xerrpieg; and speaks furthermore of the evil taste or smell of one or other. We have 
not far to seek for confirmation; for M. Gaillard tells us of the Schall: “sa chair est peu 
estimée; il n'y a guére que les indigénes de trés humble condition qui ne la dédaignent 
pas.” We are reminded of Juvenal's reference (1v, 32) to the Egyptian Silurus, which he 
says fetches but « poor price: “magna qua voce solebat Vendere municipes fracta de merce 
siluros."’ : 

As to xerrpivyn or «errpizys, it 18 usually taken to mean in Greek the Picked Dogfish 
(dear@ias), and that may be its meaning in certain passages, But after all, it is only a 
simple descriptive word, which suits any “ prickly” fish; and it is, as near as may be, the 
precize equivalent of the Eg. p-sly, and the other words which we have associated with it. 


ruddy (Athen., $12 b), rubAteos or rudAcrns (Hesych., Marcell. Sidon.), is another Nile 
fish of which we are told nothing but the name. The dis rud@divos, or tépdanf, of 
Aristotle and Aelian is another thing altogether, and is pretty safely identified as the 
Sheltopusik or Blind Lizard, Pseudopus Pallasii, There is no blind fish either in the Nile 
or in the Mediterranean; nor any which might conceivably give rise, for other reasons, to 
the epithet ruddog. I suspect another case of Volksetymologie, with Coptic reé+ at the 
bottom of it. teit, as we have seen, means “a fish” in general; we might perhaps go 
further, and suggest vebt-Aerqr as a possible basis for the Greek name. 


atues. We find in Kircher’s list of fish-names mi-ctmoc, se, forella; and this Coptic 
name looks as though it were the self-same word as ciuos, mentioned as an Egyptian fish 
by Athenseus (312) and also by Menocrates—if we read with Coraes entmdes cipoy for MS. 
xytaberiuous. The fish cizoy is also mentioned by Oppian (Hal., 1, 470) and by Artemidorus 
(Oneiroer., 11, 14); but in no case have we any clue to its identification, save only what the 
epithet «yroderg may give. craoc looks like anything but a Coptic word: and I quote it 
merely to suggest that oiuos, m-ermoc, may both be plain ordinary Greek: that, in short, 
the borrowing may here have gone the other way. 


Menominsa, 

In Johannes Cassianus, De coenobitorwm institulionibus, 1, cap. 22 (Migne, xix, 183), 
we read of the industry and frugality of the Egyptian monks, guidus maxima cura est operis, 
and apud quos...piscieuli minuti saliti, quos illt menominia vocant, summa voluptas est, For 
menominia, however, the text reads maenidia, and an editorial foot-note explains: meno- 
minia habent plerique codices, vocabulum Latinis incognitum; pro quo Ciaconius maenidia 
reposuit, non improbahilt conjectura. Wiedemann refers to the passage’, but throws no light 
upon the word: “iigyptisch ist das Wort jedenfalls bisher nicht aufgefunden worden.” 


' Sammlung der altiigyptischen Warter welche von bf. Autoren umschrioben oder tbersetst warden ained, 
Leipalg, 1883, p, 29 
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The word however doea occur, in the well-known Coptic-Arabic Glossary, Paris MS, 44: 
Manoucnn, doce Whether or no it be connected with #awis, at least the meaning 
tallies. Mase, which Hesychius identifies with cphapi<, id some small and worthless fish, 
or sometimes the small-fry of larger fish; it was the food of the poor, and mangia mendole 
is still a contemptuous saying in modern Italian. The synonymy of the word is discussed 
by Coraes (ad Xenocr., p. 83), 

The word menominia, or saimouenst, may be a reduplicated or may be a compound 
word. The syllable men might suggest comparison with pevedod (men-equwr), an alleged 
name for the crocodile, found in the Chronicon Paschale (Migne, xem, 385); and this again 
with the puzzling crocodile-name which MM. Bell and Crum read as Barredo, and which 
is equated with Acae (i.e, Xeuyra) in their Dioscorua Glossary. This word Bawedws has 
been lately discussed by Spiegelberg (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1926, 35), who accepts the 
word unhesitatingly, sees in it with as little hesitation the word Sai, the soul, and comes 
to the singular conclusion that the latter part of the compound word is the name of the 
God Nephotes, Nfr-htp, out of which (by a mis-reading of mi-edput for nett), the word 
egut has been coined. I prefer to believe that e¢wr is a well-authenticated word for 
a reptile, especially the Snapping Turtle, Chelydra triungwis, and is the O.Eg. +>, 
apes, a8 Brugach stated it to be. 

Mevegwr is a curious word, with a curious history, The passage in the Chronicon 
Paschale relates to the prophet Jeremiah, earth from whose grave was supposed to heal 
the bites of crocodiles; and it occurs also in Epiphaniua and Dorothenus, all of whom 
borrowed the quotation, according to Du Cange, from a certain “‘auctor MS. de xvi 
prophetis.” Epiphanius has it, of; «ad. of Alyorrin Nebad, "EXAnves &8 xpoxobet hous, a 
point in Spiegelberg's favour. But when we turn to the others we find of: eak. of 
Aiyurtio: Mevedual (lege pep égad?),” EXAqves dé «7X. In short, the word MEET Vanishes 
away, while equwy is more or less, though not completely, substantiated, This point was 
noted by Lauth in his paper on Horapollo (SA. Bayer, Akad., 1876), but seems to have been 
overlooked or forgotten, 


Summary. 

We see then that many Greek names of Egyptian fishes, and not a few other Greek 
fish-names besides, are not to be explained by Greek philology but are often similar, and 
closely similar, to Egyptian words. That ¢8pauis, ddayjs and Aaros (especially the former 
two) are Egyptian words has long been known to scholars. I have suggested that avblag, 
Aopevs, rates, MeAias, weATHS, gakiy, Tarepine, TudAn, paypos, dirga are all likewise 
Egyptian words; and I have suggested, but more doubtfully, that eduris, Ciamoupos (or 
ieraroupos), xuarpivos, rapxyn and cikovpos may alao be Egyptian, 

There remain a good many other analogous cases which I have not discussed in this 
paper. For instance Acipenser = yipen-pennu; dula=mehi, mbit; Baxxos =abay; ois 
(Strabo) = bowt, J}. pala =a; capyor = arg; yavva = chad; unis = p-ukas, Copt, 
qornact (i.¢,, pickled fish); all these are examples of apparent similarity between the Greek 
and the Egyptian word, which I suspect (though with varying degrees of confidence or 
assurance) to be true cases of equivalence. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL LEDGER IN P. BAD. 95 
By M. SCHNEBEL 


In P, Bad. 95 Bilabel has made accessible a document of the greatest importance for 
agricultural procedure, The document in question furnishes the annual balance-sheet of a 
large estate for four consecutive years, 8th—l1th indiction, in the seventh century A.D. 

The papyrus contains the financial statement of a wporentys. Llporonrys in later 
times, according to Ge.zen, Stud, =z. Byz. Verw. Aegyptens, 87, was “not a standing 
estate-manager but a tax collector engaged by contract; wporencca is the tax district within 
a possessio.” The owners of the estates in our document therefore may very well have 
possessed other landed property falling within the province of one or several other 
spovonoiat. Here of course we can deal only with the estate for which an account is 
rendered in P. Bad. 95, and this is the estate meant in the sequel when the “total estate” 
is mentioned, From the 10th indiction onwards this estate is divided in the balance-sheet 
into two parts, [porapov émpea and Ipacedog ris Maxapias. The reason why will be 
told immediately. The contents are as follows: 

Il. 1-152: account of the Sth mdiction for the total estate!, 
153-253: account of the 9th mdiction for the total estate’. 
204-205: receipts in kind 
266-278: receipta in cash * | 
279-297: disbursements in kind | 
298-342: disbursements in cash | 
345-395: account of the émped for the 11th indiction. 
396-407: receipts in kind of the zpocode¢ for the 11th indiction. 
408433: receipts in cash of the weécoéos for the 10th indiction. 
434472: disbursements of the rporodos for the 10th indiction. 
476-520: disbursements of the wpocodos for the 11th indiction. 

From this division it becomes obvious in the first place that the papyrus cannot have 
been written till after the Lith indiction, and this is confirmed by the insertion at |. 463 
of a rebate? for the &th-11th ind. into the account for the 10th ind., to the amount of 
12 nomismata wapa 48 xepatia. We shall see later‘ that it is a question of an annnal 
rebate of 3 nom. wapa 12, which here m the 10th ind, includes also the reckoning for the 
llth ind. ; this could scarcely have been done if the account for the 11th indiction had 
not been drawn up at the same time as that for the 10th ind. Moreover, our document is 
a fair copy, and so not an original, That seems to me proved by the fact that in |, 24] 
the total is given as 77 nom, 15 ker, (in reality it tots up to 77 nom, 5} ker.), while at 

! Bilabel, P. Bad. 4, p. 148: “[Hpordpov Amped!j.” That will not suit, since II, 1-259 contain the 
receipts and dishursements both for the lands included under the dope in the 10th and 11th indictions 
and for those which are counted in these years under the rpdmrodor. 

* Bilabel, P. Bad. 4, p. 145, assigns IL 265-278 to the wpdeodos, wrongly, in my opinion, ainee the 
receipt total of |. 278=80 nom. 114 ker. is reckoned in the account for the Awped, lL 341, 

3 cow! in TL 115, 116, 235, 296, 313, 314, 326, 270, 274 should be resolved with WiLckes, AreAie, vit, 
92, into coup(ar)—jars, eleowhere into cowl arpor)=rebate, 

* Gf. p. 39, 


of the émpea for the 10th indiction, 
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|. 247 it appears as 77 nom. 15} ker., the error of } ker, having been corrected for no 
visible reason. Further, at |. 363 in the account for barley, the total disbursement stands 
at 41 artabas, though the true reckoning amounts to 48 artabas, but the balance is given 
eorrectly as 68) artabas, which demands a total disbursement of 48 artabas. 

In our document the receipts are not presented item by item every year—perhape for 
the reason that the receipts were fixed once for all by written instructions from the 
estate management to the rpavonmjs, a4 in the case of a rpovontys of the Apion family, 
whose request for appointment in the year 583 a.p. is preserved for us in P, Oxy, 1, 136 
(=Wuceenx, Chrest. 383). Only in the 8th and 10th inc. are these details given. On the 
other hand the receipts in kind of the rpdgedes are not stated in the 10th ind. but are so 
stated in the 11th ind. This second detailed statement of receipts after the 9th ind. is 
probably introduced only for the reason that the L0th ind. introduces another apportion- 
ment of the net product (Il. 521 ff.) and in consequence from the 10th ind. onwards the 
total estate is divided for accountancy purposes into bwpea and wpdcodos. For while the 
net product of the total estate in the 8th and 9th ind. is divided in equal portions between 
three comiles, 1,e., one-third to each, this same division into one-third each is made in the 
10th and 11th ind. only in the case of the net product of the mpoaodos (Il. 521-34), 
whereas that of the éwpea falls one-half to one of the comites, Germanos, and to the two 
others one-quarter each*. The cause of the change in the ratio of apportionment may 
have been due to a change of ownership arising in the 10th ind.; for while in the 8th and 
9th ind. the proprietress of the estate (cpa) ocours several times, and disbursements are 
made to her order® (¢.g., IL 75, 184) and payments booked for her private account 


| Cf, Guzen, op. cit., 87. 
* That can be proved by calculation from our document: t 
Net product in kind from the Swpea for the 10th and 11th ind, (IL 26-7; 362-3); 
2954 + 203)—490) artabas of wheat, 
02+ 5611501 urtabas of barley. 
Apportioned to the comes Germanos at the rate of 3, to the two other comiites wt } each (LL 8354); 4992 art, 
of wheat, [150}] harley, fe. the net product of the dwpea in kind for the 10th and ith ind. (1. sag perhiane 
to be completed [py L] instead of [pr d]. Then the sum agrees exactly for the barley too and corresponda 
to the computation of the half at (75]] art. in 1, 538, which is assured by 1 543. Tho figures for the 
quarter shares of the barley artabas in |, 535; [or] and L 530: of are in any case wrong, and can be corrected 
from IL 546, 548, where 374 occurs. The figure contains « small error of yy or } auch as ia often found in 
P. Bad, 95.) 

The same scale of apportionment can be shown for the net product of the doped in cosh for the 9th and 
10th ind, as for the product in kind. From the total net product of the whole estate for the §th and ith 
ind. aa well as from the net product im cash of the rpdrodos for the 10th and 11th med, (IL 527 ff), 365 nom, 
64 ker, are available, according to L 631, Of this amount the comes Germanos receives (11. 532-4) 121 nom, 
ker., the other two 12] nom, 22 ker, {1.<., 4) each. 

From the total estate the comes Germanos receives in cash for the whole four years 154 nom, 4) ker, 
the other two each 138 nom. 1} ker. (IL 544-8). 

There remains therefore still to be assigned : 

For the comes Germnanos 32 nom. 64 ker, for the other two cach 16 nom. 3] ker, That is exactly 
the half and quarter each of 64 nom. 13 ker. =the net product of the dmped in cash for the 10th and 1th 
ind., ie. 33 nom, 21 ker, + 30 nom. 16 ker, (IL 342, 304). 

* Bilabel supplies (¢/. note on 1 G2) (Folopot) and takes the sense to be “qupenses, expenditure,” 
But in | 107 occurs: ¢£(oduepot) rae altrae) rae yeopry(ins) “Aplawor!) eeplarin) © (mine =etpas from 
}, 103), de., not expenditure for the Mistrese but for agricultural purposes, One could, however, translate 
#Soduaer pss by “order for disbursement,” aa in Archiv, rv, 117, 14 (ef. Pammronn, Worterbuch, ay. ifoMina pace). 
In that case such diabursementa would be made upon written instructions signed by the Mistress, while 
the frequently occurring term “dyp(dder)” would mean disbursements without such written authority, 
(Cf L166: dypldqhor) rips xup{ae).) 
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(e.g. IL 76, 239), the «dpa drops ont of our document from the 10th ind, onwards and the 
payments for her private account cease. But since the revenues from the 8th and 9th ind., 
when the «ipa was still in evidence, are also apportioned to the new owners, the change 
of ownership would seem to have taken place by inheritance, 

When the receipts are not entered in detail, it yet happens occasionally that a brief 
note of their amount precedes the detailed entries of disbursements, e.g., Il. 155, 343, 475. 
From one of these notes we can also detect the one alteration in the extent of the total 
estate to ocour in the four years. In the 9th ind. an addition is made (for what reason our 
papyrus does not show), the yeapyior tot ‘Qimanterxoy (|. 155), with an increase in the 
quota of cash receipts for the total estate from 175 nom. 6 ker. in the 8th ind. to 
#22 nom. 1 ker. in the 9th ind.* This latter sum holds good also for the receipts in cash 
of the 10th and 11th ind.*? 

The receipts due in kind amount in the 8th ind, to 10108 art. wheat® and 109% art. 
barley (1, 81), in the 9th ind. to 1002} art. wheat and 1094 art. barley (1. 154), in the 10th 
and 11th ind. to 1010 art. wheat* and 1094 art. barley each year. The figure for barley 
is therefore the same for all the years, while in the {th ind. it is smaller for wheat by 
8} artabas than in the remaining three years. It is a striking fact that our document does 
not account for this minus in the 9h ind.* Rating then the artaba of wheat at 14 keratia® 
and the artaba of barley at 1} ker." the percentage of receipts in cash for the Sth ind. 
amounts to 71°86, ior the remaining years to about 76°45, and of receipts in kind to 28°14 
and 23°55 respectively. The majority of the debtors pay either in cash or in kind, only 

* Supply in 1 154: ep(iijs) (dprdfm) pO L [vol uirpara) poe xleparia) £ | (ef. TL 55, 145), and in L155: 


*Decarioe(ov) (rolpicpara) pe] «(epdrin) (ef 1.277). The sum of both figures gives then the total in L 155 = 
222 nom. 16 ker. 


* Receipts due: 10th ind, from daped 50 nom, 114 ker. (1.278) 
n " Onom § ker. tL. He) 
n  Wperodios 141 nom, 194 ker, (L433) 
Total 222 nom. 16 ker. 
1ith ind, from doped 80 nom: 202 ker, (1. 895) 


» FS porodas 141 nom, 194 ker. (Il, 474, 517) 
Total 222 nom. 16 ker. 
* 1 80: total of disbursements in wheat 743 art., abock Temiaining 2079. wrt. receipts therefore 


1OLOg art. 
‘From duped in each year 449 art, wheat 1062 ort, barley (Il. 286, 44; 382—A) 
» jpdrobar He) i a “= (I 442-3; 407, 475) 


makes. 10103 art. wheat 100} art. barley 

Of receipts in kind (wipot) (dprafa) 03 wre left out of account, this item being converted intu cash ind 
entered in the cash receipta, G7, IL 19, 55, 264, 265,342. (The A has the fraction stroke only in 1. 19, hut 
presumably in all places 19 is to be read.) Wheat is otherwise called sires in our document but in these 
fre places a symbol seems to stand which Bilabel resolves into wupds, Now in P, Bad. 05 wheat is valued 
at 14 keratia the artaba or 12 art. to 1 nom. sapa 6; thus Il. 67, 147, 250, In 1. 237, curiously enough, the 
rute is only 2 keration, for which T can find no explanation, ‘The (wupov) (dprifc) of ane however rated, 
perhaps sold, at 9 keratia (IL 65, 342); that would correspond to a price of 5 ker. the artaba, Such a 
difference in price is quite incomprehensible and cannot be explained either by a difference in quality or 
by a hypothetical artabs of larger size, The price is more than 3) times as high as the normal. When, 
“7, POrmission is given to the farmers of Panit to cover money payments amounting to 7 mom. mapa 35 
by delivery of 56 artabas of whext, thus reckoning the artalu at 2) ker. this i# repeatedly and expresaly 
denoted rebate (ll, 102, 443, 404), 

* Cf. also p, 37, note 2 below, 

® According toll. 148, 251, where 15 artahas barley are estimated at 1 nom. Tape Gi. 
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four pay partly in one and partly in the other’, Among the receipts we find the rent of 
an oil-mill and of a bakery, aleo more than once hire for stables and «é\dca. This last 
term the editor would translate cellars, but rooms could also quite well be meant, The 
receipts, however, derive chietty from payments for lands. As we are not told their extent, 
it is unfortunately impossible to ascertain whether such payments were high or low. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of disbursements, which by their nature could not 
remain stable but varied from year to year. The individual figures for disbursements must 
first be ascertained and then brought into relation with the receipts. The first items 
entered in every account year, whether in kind or cash, and whether for the total estate 
or for Swped and spécodos, are the deductions for the duocror, i.c., the state taxes. The 
fact that a part of the payments of the coloni wre deducted for the state by the landlord 
is, as a matter of fact, only a continuation of the practice followed de facto in Ptolemaic and 
in Roman. times. In leases of thia period between private landowners and their private 
lessees the express condition ia frequently found that the landowner assumes responsibility 
for the state taxes, naturally taking it out of the rent. The taxes in the 9th and 10th 
ind. amount to: 


In kind: 
Il. 157, 436 derép Syoriou “Epporrohens Li4é art. wheat* 
158,280, Sera i. S Sa 
159, 437 = x “Epyovrokeny Sta toi 


avaityrot circa =|, =" 
28ST} art, wheat worth 
14 ker. the art. =17 nom. 223 ker. 
and in money: 
I. 189, 448  terep Snpocion rips et ceEws “Eppourohems 15 nom. wapa 1} =12 nom. 22} ker. 


190,209 ,, ‘i Néorka cur copys otcorg inom. 18 ker. 
191,449 trép vatAov lnom. 1} ker. 
Total yield of taxes $8 nom. 16} ker. 


1 ‘The fruit grower of Thalmoon, the yedpyor ZupSiyews, the yewpyiow Mavis and the heirs of Sarapion, 
see IL 250, 272, 400, 402, 403, 405, 414, 415, 421, 429. Whether in addition the debtor of 11. 401 and 418 is 
the same person I do not venture to decide. 

2 ‘The item trep Syporiow ‘EppowrdAews is assigned {ax also in the 11th ind,, see L477) two amounts, 
1043 and 113 art, In the tating of the vathor for these artabas (IL 191, 449, 409) stand these words: 
rai(hou} rar eifrev) (dprupir) p8.) eaflap| vdjsoua) ¢ x(epdria) ad. Bilabel hesitates in his notes to Il. 191 
and 495 between xafap(ov) and xafap(év) as the resolution of xafap/. Now the sume in the individual 
entries in FP, Bad. 95 are quoted either in nomismata 2 wapa y or in nomismata * keratia y, and from the 
sum totals and the conversions therein made into «Sapa vopiocpara it becomes clear beyond a doubt that 
the numbers after rapa signify keratia to be subtracted, while in entries nom. + ker, y the keratia are to 
be added. In entries without keratia the nomismata in the individual entries are termed «ferradpa, never 
cafapé, while the expression cafaya ropdrpara is employed exclusively for a total of nomismata worth 24 
keratia each in cases where keratia are deducted or added in converting a sum of nomismata, and is never 
used in single items, Thore is therefore to my mind no ground whatever for assuming a deviation just at 
IL 191, 440 and 495, for resolving cadap/ into eafap(iv) and applying it to rdperpe. It is rather to be 
construed with dpraSém and to be resolved into xa@ap(@r). In that case it is expressly stated that the 
104% artabas are clean wheat. We know moreover that only carefully cleaned grain was accepted in tux 
payments. ‘Tho 113 artabas must therefore have been wheat not yet cleaned, While however in the 9th ind. 
only 1044 art. are reckoned in the summing up, in the 10th and Uth ind. the whole 113 artabas are 
reckoned; so the speraqrqr hus doubtless overlooked an error of 8} artabas to the detriment of the estate 
owners. The difference of 8} artabas is the same as the deficit of the receipts due in kind for the Oth ind. 
as compared with the 10th and 11th ind., but no connexion can be established between these two amounts. 
The item iiwip dnaociov Mieka always figures in the same terms ab 77] and 74) art. (Il, 158, 280, 346), 
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In the 11th ind. also the tax yield is the same, for in my opinion |. 404 is to be completed: 
volpicuara) ify w(apa) a} Ld. As above remarked, the taxes always stand at the beginning 
of the disbursement items. Line 495 contains the radAow for the 1049 clean artabaa, 
therefore this ewtry must have been preceded by the money tax for the «rious (cf. 
il. 448-9). The separation of these two entries in the 8th and 9th ind. by the dishurse- 
ment trp Syuoctou Meeka (not, however, in the 10th and 11th ind.) is to be explained 
by the fact that the latter entry belongs to the account for the Saped and is quoted there 
in the 10th and 11th ind. as well (I. 299, 361), while the money tax for the «rjars and the 
vavAov are assessed under the xporodos. The wording of |. 494 I cannot restore; it must 
have been much shorter than that of Il. 445-8 which have the same purport. Assuming 
the correctness of the supplement in |. 494, the same tax total and the same tax items 
result for the 11th ind. as for the 9th and 10th ind., Il. 346, 365, 477-8, 494-5, Since ; 
we shall see that in the 11th ind. the receipts of the total property suffered severely from 
an insufficient inundation, the continuance of the state burdens at the same figure is very 
remarkable. 

Of the total tax yield for the 9th—-Lith ind., amounting to 38 nom. 16} ker., 17 nom. 
227 ker., or almost 47-36 */_, are defrayed in kind, while we have seen above that pay- 
ments in kind figure at only 23°55 °/_ of the quota of receipts, The state obviously, even 
im later times, set a particular value on receiving the paymenta in kind, being in need of 
these for the provisioning of Alexandria and Constantinople. For the 8th ind. we must 
assume a smaller total yield of taxes, seeing that the yewpyov rot ‘OQnmavicwov was not 
added to the total estate till the 9th ind. Nevertheless, the money taxes are exactly the 
same asin the $th-11thind. Although therefore the yewpyiov Tob ‘Omavicxov was subject 
only to money payments and indeed to the considerable amount of 47 nom, 10 ker. 
(l. 277), the taxes in kind in the Sth ind. must have been lower than in the last three years, 
That inference ought to have been patent from the entry terép éyporiov Técka, for later 
on the yewpyvor tod ‘Omaviexov counts as part of the Swped and ita taxes are found under 
the énuoctov Téa (Il. 280, 299, 346, 365). Unfortunately this entry for the 8th ind. has 
not survived and col. 4 shows too many gaps precisely in the figures for a restoration to 
seem possible’, 

Disbursements for taxes are most often, but not always, followed by those for rebates 
(wovgioyol), but the latter do not always stand one after the other as with tax disburse- 
ments. These rebates are in no single case deducted under the receipts from the item to 
We must assume that this tax also was paid in clean grain. While therefore the difference between cleaned 
and uncleaned wheat amounts in the case of Sqydaior “Eppovrdkews to some 7-37 “ier 7 the cuse of 
dqpémor Hicle it amounts to only 3-40°/,, This difference cannot to ty mind be explained only by 
difference in kinds of wheat which is what Bilabel supposes in his note to 1.157. So long as we do not 
know for certain how the a@/ which frequently oceurs in these taxation ontrica should be resolved (the 
resolution into dfkertos [with the translation “unthreshed"] as Hilabel tentatively proposes, foc, ei!., seems 
to me rather risky in view of L 346 where 77) art, Sumraped are equated with 74} art. aé/ oirav), we shall 
hardly be able to tind a basis for the right solution, In the ense of the taxes paid te the dwaurpnis cerueae 
there stands always only one figure. 

* Since disbursements always begin with the tax items, the two lost lines at the beginning of col. 4 are 
to be restored according to Il, 157-8: 

(a) ter(ép) Byyoclow "Epwour(dhews) wifrav) (doré8a), The pertinent numbers are 1043 art. clean wheat 
and 113 art. “dé@/"; which of these two numbers waa counted in the reckoning up it is impossible to say, 

(6) ber(ép) Sqpoc(iow) Micha oi(ruv) (dprdSa)...... 

L 56 is to be restored, at least as far as ite sense goes (c/, 1, 149): 

[or (éa) Annlorlov) "RpplowmdXewr) 8(ca)) roi derar(yros) ried) [eri{row) (dprdSaa) jay’). 

Since the tax items of 1 @ and 1 56 in the 10th and Iith ind. are counted under the wpérodo¢ and 
refer consequently to land thereto belonging, and since these pieces of land underwent no change in the 
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which they refer—perhaps because the individual items were laid down for the zporenrns 
on the part of the landowners—but are always entered as disbursements, although they 
were not really so, For example, when Victor of Pois in the 11th ind. (ll. 404, 486) has 
his whole rent remitted to him, that happens because he cannot pay, and it is out of the 
question that he paid the rent, which was then made over to him again, Because of these 
remittances the impression given by the receipts is ao little falsified, some of them 
recurring annually during the four years covered by our document, so that a difference 
arises between estimated and real receipts. Here we must mention particularly the receipts 
from the Panit estate, which figure among the receipts at 13 nom. rapa 65, 104 artabas 
wheat, and in addition 56 artabas wheat “avril voyicnator [ wapa Ae"; in the actual 
receipts 7 tom. rapa 35 “dri citov apraSay vo!" figure as dishursement and remittance, 
80 that in reality the receipta from the Panit estate amount to 6 nom. apa 30 =—4 nom. 
18 ker., and to 160 artabas wheat, which, at the rate of 14 ker. the artaba, produces 
10 nomismata, in all therefore to 14 nom. 18 ker., whereas in the estimate the figure stands 
at 13 nom. rapa 65=10 nom. 7 ker., + 160 art. wheat— 10 nom,, total 20 nom. 7 ker. 
Thus the actual receipts from Panit are lower by 5 nom. 13 ker. than appears from the 
estimate. Further annually recurring rebates are: 

15 artabas wheat to the rmwpapitns of Thalmoon® (at 1} ker.)= 0 nom. 22) ker. 

3 nom. 14} ker, for hire of stables and «éAXia in Thalmoon® = 3 ,, I4} 


1 nom. apa 5 for a dovecot in Thalmoon* =0 , YD » 

3 nom. wapé 12 to tére»v Kaetopas® a3... HH. 

44 ker, for dopey orepparar® =0 , # » 

3 ker. to yewpycor Tordapou™ =O a oe 

1d ker. for stable hire at Hermupolis® =O » Ho» 
In all Bnom. 6 ker. 

and with addition of the balance from Panit S » UW . 
Total 13 nom. 18 ker. 


The actual receipts every year are smaller by this sum than the receipts due®, 


9th ind. as compared with the 6th ind,, we may insert in the 8th ind. for these items the same figures as in 
the 8th ind., and supply further : 

L 87 [xovg(urpow) raw reodur(aw) (of. 1 181). 

L 59 [xoud(urpos)] “Arparer, etc., oilrov) (djrdBai) ue (ef. I, 164, 289, 248), 

1, 80 eaXaplas [Oudpduv ai{rav) (dordiq)] a (cf. I. 163, 281, 347). 

For U1. 58, 61 and the figures for |. 62 I have no supplement to propose, For lL. @l the supplement 
r(apt) seema improbable as we are dealing with disbursements, It might possibly treat of the same dix 
bureament as |. 165 for the $th ind., but that ia quite uncertain, 

For-an approximate calculation of the figures for | 62 see below, pp, 43, note 2 

I See Il, 44, 87, 192, 402, 405, 423, 453, 499, 1. 44 in to he restored: [s(aja)] rine ye[eapry(ae) Uarir}, 

2 See IL 239; 59, 164, 282, 348, 2 Bee Il, 26-8, 873-5; BA-97, 191, 194-202, 300-200, 366, 

« Soe Il, 88, 278; 0, 204, 310, 367, 

* See IL 80,410, 463. The rebate of 12 nom. wapa 48 for the Sth-11th ind., entered under the 10th ind., 
implies an annual rebate of 3 nom, rapa 12, as in clear from L. 607, where a further special rebate for the 
1th ind, is deducted not from the original payment of 14 nom, wapé 72 but from 15 nom. wap 60, Line 
30 mentions a payment of 28 nom, rapa 72, which is presumably 4 clerical error [or a mis-reading,—Ed. |, 
for the insertion of 18 nom, wapa 72 in |, 410 produces the sum total of estimated receipts (222 nom. 
16 ker,), which remains constant for the Mth—11th ind. 

- # Bee IL 41, 420; 100, 200, 451, 497, ? See IL 426; 101, 206, 452, 498, 

4 See IL 102, 207, 434, 500. The quota of these dues ia no doubt contained in IL 50-3 and 429-92. 

* No account is taken of the annual rebate of 1} ker, to the heirs of Sarapion, as this ia a case of com- 
pensation for a service; see 1. 08, where probably xok( ) is to be read waA(auiax), and TL 203, 450, 496, 
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The rebates not of annual recurrence are in reality not rebates at all but payments for 
work performed such as a new plantation, a eadapyia!, A rebate of 3 ker. in all for 
three years (8th-10th ind.) to an dpreotpodes is indeterminate (|. 455). In the 11th ind., 
however, an exception can be established, In this year the land suffered badly: from an 
insufficient inundation and consequent éSpoyte, which compelled the landlords to grant 
heavy rebates to many of the cultivators of their estates. These rebates are several times 
expressly designated as tarép adSpoyou (e.g., Ul. 380, 489, 515); even when that is not the 
case We May assume aSpoyia as the cause in the case of rebates which only oceur in the 


1th ind. The rebates on aceount of 48poyia amount to: 


Lines Debtor Amount owing Retvate “of allele 
404, 488 Victor of Poia 144 art. wheat i | 100 
257, 350 yrapyor TAovriores 06 art. wheat 48 oh 
402, 487 ytapryoy Warr 104 art, wheat 62 fi) 
#04, 488 e = 56 art. wheat? 24 fi) 
B15 .* - 6 nom. mapa 30° 3 nom. rapd 15=2 nom, ker. Eu) 
283, 360 rari “Eray 44 art. wheat 20 45°45 
202, 361 Turion “Apwros 1083 art. wheat, 100) barley 36}, ta) ao) 
S00, 483 yeepyor Aouripayow B74 art. wheat! 24 at), 
401, 455 Tepapirps Kerrparoy 6 art. wheat 2 $4), 
400, 484 cAqpordper Zapamiavns 60 art. whent® Baie. aah 
414, 513 . - 1 nom, O nom, & ker, ah 
416, 514 nw = 1 nom. mapa i non. 6} lear, 33h 
403, 485 yeup yor dr EupSsiye $3 art wheat alg sak 
42, 421, 508 in is 13 nom, rapé 12=10 nom. rapih4 41 nom, rod 28—4 nom. 4 ker. aah 
410, 507 Toru Kerropos 1h nom. rapa Got {i nom, raph 23—=4 nom, 4 ker, aan 
22, 412,508 Dirpor yeapyie lusirov xai 13 nom. mapa 52 4) nom. rapa 174=310m. 144 ker, 34 

Mapiag in Telbonthis 
41,411,008 “lodaiws yewpyde Ovethpiny 11 nom. mapa 44 34 nom. rapa 145=3 nom. 1) ker. 33) 
in Telbonthia 
426, 512 yeapyor ‘Low piy 3 hom. mapa 18 1 now. Tapa O=0 nom. 14 ker, ad 
22,260,351 Teland in the East of 1 nom, rapa 6 0 nom, & ker, ao 4, 
Thalnyoon 
207, 280 yeapyer vyqrov Gakwoow = 7 NOM. mapa BST 2 nom. raph 34—1 nom. 20} ker, 33} 
425, 510 yeepyeo “Onbews 12 nom. arapa 6 4 nom. rapt 23 nom, 22 ker. ayT2 
24 nom. 174 ker, 
4073 ort. whent at 1) ker. 25 nom. 111 ker. 
33) art. barley at 1] ker. 1 nom. 16} ker. | 
Total 51 nom, 211 ker, 


1 See, eg., IL 101, 429. * So read |. 488 instead of 57 art. * So read 1. 515 instead of 6 nom, 

' In the quota the prajpyor Anveiwaxov at Kenembaton figures as debtor, while among the disburse. 
ments It is the yewpyde HAloy ot Kenembaton, There can, however, be no doubt that the two entries have 
reference to ove another, seeing that all the other debtors in kind of the epivodos, under which the entrics 
in question fall, have their rebate stated elsewhere, except the vintagers of Kenembaton, who, however, 
only pay 3 art, barley, and so can have no connexion with a rebate of 201 art. wheat. The sum due ja 
80 art. wheat, the rebate granted is on 874 art. That is curious. If L @) were completely preserved, an 
explanation might be got from it and 1. 165, but this is of course quite uncertain. 

* The amount estimated is 90 art, wheat, Since the compensation is allowed only on 80 art, presumably 
& portion of the lands in question was not affected by the dSpoyia. 

* Original amount due 18 nom. rapa 72, L 463, annual rebate of 8 nom. rapa 12, as above established, 
remaining annual debt 15 nom. rapa 60, on which sum according to L 407 the rebate was allowed. ‘The 
figures show that l. S07 has reference to |. 410, although in 1. 410 the debtor appears as Dorvottios yeaprydr 
towioy Kdcropoy and in |. S07 the rehate is franted to "ARpiy yecapryie Tel SarPeae as Teceiver of rebate, 
That the rorwy Kderopor was situated at Telbonthis is attested alsn by IL 4038, 46h. 

* It isnot certain that L380 has reference to | 267, but thia is very probable; 2 nom, rapé 33 is in 
fact exactly 2 of 7 nom. rapa 35. 
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It is most remarkable that the same rate of relief obtains for money as for kind in the 
ease of those debtors who receive rebate on both counts, namely the yewpyia Mavir and 
év SupSlyer and the heirs of Sarapion, the first at a rate of 50*/,, the last two of 33) °/,. 
From this we may conclude that prices of produce did not rise in spite of the aSpoyia, 
otherwise the percentage of rebate allowed on money would not have been the same as on 
produce. 

Among the disbursements those for irrigation claim considerable amounts!, running in 
the 8th ind. to 10 nom, 11} ker.* For the 9th ind. the total cannot be ascertained*; in 
the 10th ind. 14 nom. 18 ker, and in the 11th ind. 5 nom, 44 ker.® are expended on 
irrigation, comparatively little therefore in the year of the ¢8poyia, from which we may 
conclude that it was not possible to repair its consequences by artificial irrigation. Our 
document shows also the hiring of parts of the sakkiyah" as in P. Bas. Cop. 1 (likewise 
from the Hermopolite district and of late date); among parts of the sakkiyah mention is 
made inter alia of riwrava, eueddbes, dFwves’. Eyvers (ll. 124, 136, 219, 391) is no doubt 
to be corrected to éeyvers, which apparently means a bucket; see Betu-Crum, Aegyptus, 
v1, 207, Our document shows that the provision and upkeep of the irrigation machines 
in the case of the present estate also were the business of the landlord, as we know from 
various Oxyrhynchus papyri of the 5th and 6th cent, was the ease for the Apion family . 
(e.g., P. Oxy. 1, 137: xvi, 1982) and other landowners (P. Oxy. xvi, 1899, 1900). 

Very important are the disbursements for new development and improvements, The 
amounts are: 


Sth tnal. Oth cna, 10th timed. Lith smd. 
For new development Som Tat ker’ Lnom.i7}ker @nom, Jker —nom. 6) ker™ 
and reed beds 
For buildings 2 nom® 4 nom, 11 ker." 4 nom, 16} ker." _ 
For vats ilnom, 3} ker.” nom, 4 ker fnom. 15) ker.” Soom. l4 kor 
For reeds = 9 nom." 18 nom.” 24 nom. 3 ker.* 
Various —nom. 12 kertt — nom Gker 4dnom. 6 ker — nom. 16 ker™ 
Total 22 nom, 45 ker. 23 nom. 149 ker. 36 nom. 14} ker. 33 wom, 174 ker. 


' In what follows the artaba of wheat is throughout reckoned at 1] ker., barley at 1} ker, The sume 
cast in sap form ore converted into standard nomismata nt the rate of 24 ker., while fractions of a 
keration lower than } are disregarded o& in the document itself. 

2 UL 124-6; 127-9; 141, 134; 138-9. 

H 1, 219, 292, 224-6, 228 produce 2 nom. 22) ker. The figures, however, are lacking for Il, 215, 216, 
The former concerns the erection of a dam. 

4.1L 39: 336-8; 457-8; 400; 464-6; | 460 no doubt Sefauer(ne) rather than Acfaper(ot). 

#1 386-9; S02. ® Ky., |, 125 where I would supply repr(dvov), not rypr(arerroy), tL. 127-8. 

? OF, Winores, Archie, vit, 92 and note 1, 

# IL 67, 60, 98, 118-9. In 1. 57 it is uncertain whether wheat or barley is meant, In the caleulation 
T have arbitrarily assumed the former, In the case of the advance payments, I. 1189, T hare assimed 

iture for new development, although such ia expressly stated only at L 110. 

* I. 122, 126, 1393. WIL 118-8. 

Mt Yh, 107 (allowance for a yewpyio, details are Incking) and 140: por Ole mevvieir(ps) for the oil-mill. Is 
that perhaps the your, the crushing machine (ef. Rex, Gewerba, 139) of the oil-mill? Its hire amounts 
here to 6 ker.; L 220 its rizy to the same, yet here, too, more likely we have to do with hire; for in 1, 329 
(Oth ind.) the equ) oxyvvenir(ns) Gadusov A costs 18 ker, Whether wo are dealing here with two machines 
ia not clear from the text as it stands, In the 11th ind. the item no longer appears. [fll 130 and 220 
deal with the hire of a crushing machine, it is questionable if these items should be reckoned among the 
improvements. 

For foot-notes 12-25 see next page. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1v. é 
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In the case of improvements the reference is mostly to new plantations of vineyards in 
the lands of Thalmoon and Kenembaton. The reeds required for supporting the vines are 
purchased in large quantities, and the coloni are also induced by bonuses to cultivate reeds. 
Vate are prepared; |. 313 shows that the production of vats for 61 arourae of vineyards 
cost 8 nom. 15 ker, On thie creation of vineyards considerable sums are expended. Most 
of the reéduta were doubtless such plantations of vineyards or reed-beds, Whether corn- 
land was converted to vineyards or yépooy was brought under cultivation for vines cannot 
be ascertained from our document, neither does it appear whether wine was grown on the 
estate even before the four years covered by our papyrus. We find, it is true, in the $th ind. 
(1. 227) 18 ker. reckoned “eis peradopar olvov Gadyod"™ and 6 ker. in the 10th ind. for 
‘‘vavkov oivoy GaApoov,” but whether that means wine grown in Thalmoon and trans- 
ported thence or perhaps wine imported for consumption cannot be determimed. Wine 
does not figure in the account im any part of P. Bad. 95 (it is true the beginning and end 
of the papyrus have not survived). Here we must observe that the rent for vineyards in 
all the leases of the later period preserved to us is paid in wine or must, In the main, in 
our document at least, we must be dealing with new plantations of vineyards, since the 
figures in Il. 227 and 330 are very low in proportion to the large expenditure for reeds. 
Apart from this, if may here be remarked, no conclusions can be drawn from our papyrus 
about agricultural practice except that much more wheat was grown than barley. That 
oil-producing crops were also cultivated is made probable by the presence of the leased 
oil-mill in Thalmoon. The entry in Ll. 328 [ayplddev) rile) vjavAlov) rod eAad ov] 
O[a}\poolv) polwicpata) a rapa) = no doubt refers to oil produced in this mill from crops 
grown in and around Thalmoon, purchased by the estate management and conveyed to 
properties lying outside Thalmoon. The purchase of oil by the management can be 
established by various pieces of evidence (af. Il. 379, 505), 

It is a striking fact that our document also includes expenses for wages and for slaves 
although we hear nothing about personal exploitation by the owners. Whether the hired 
labourers were all of free status ia not evident, and, in view of |. 316, “ PcadoSy raidi,” 
by no means certain: but here wai does not necessarily mean a slave. How slaves and 
workmen were employed can be seen only in the case of three workmen when cidodopar 
(porters, of. Wacken, Archiv, vi, 92) are in question. Still one can doubtless assume 
that workmen and slaves had to assist in the course of Improvements. In the case of 
slaves personal service of the master is a possible explanation. 


#2 I, 161, 163, 165, 176, 203, 

13 |, 214, 221, 223, 238. In 1. 214 the number is incomplete, 

M4 |L. 235-6. 

i Tn IL 233-4, I would, as in IL 372-3, 456,511, resolve not into xaAau{las) but into caAdulww), which is 
found in full in IL 812, 315, 360, 371, 

+ L 220, 

TL. 28), 892, 439, 450, 461-2. 

8 UL 204, 323, 525, 334, 459. The last item really belongs to the duped but has strayed into the 
account of the xrpdroder. 

@ || 313-14, 326. 

@ Tl. 312, 315, 456, 

i YL. 329, 231. The latter entry deala with road-making; of Wickes, Archiv, vim, 92 

= IL. 347, 480, 490. 

= IL. 370, 374. 

# IL 389, 271-3, 511. 

ai |, 284; the reference is to grubbing up sedges. 
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Amount of expenses: 

Beh inal. Oth im. 10th incl, Lith ind. 
Hired labour —nom. 12 ker.! _ § nom. 4 ker.' 6 nom, 229 ker.* 
Slave labour inom ker? 16 nom. 13 ker* 13 nop. 1 ker.* 14 nom, 14} ker,? 

Total for labour inom. 12bker. 15 nom. 13ker, 18 nom. 5 ker. 20 nom, 13} ker. 


The paid labourers receive as wages corn and money, the slaves corn and clothing, 
both receive oil as well in the 11th ind. 

Lastly we may mention also among disbursements the payments to the private account 
of the proprietress in the 8th and 9th ind. In the 9th ind. only a few items enter into the 
question, withdrawals of cash to the total amount of 23 nom. 20 ker., and a payment of 
4 ker. for Auwdpev rhs xvpas*, in all, therefore, 24 nom. It is true, we cannot be certain in 
every case whether the disbursement is made for private account or for the estate. Still 
more difficult is the determination in the 8th ind, Still the cash withdrawals of the 
mistress, the corn delivery for her bread, the goods in kind delivered * eis olcor,” as well 
as the payments to a needleworker and a linen merchant, may be regarded as disbursements 
for her private account. They reach the total of 16 nom. 8} ker." 

The facts established up to date yield the following total picture for the management 
of the complete estate: 























Beh sual, LA caer, 
Hewre pin Nom. Ker. Nom, Kor. 
Art. wheat 110s =a. 4 102. = 62. 154 
Art. barley tat) = 114 109} = 5.113 
Cash 175. 6 2272.16 
Total due 243.214 200.18 
Annual deheit 13.18 13.178 
‘Gooyia - seb 
Actvan Recerrs 230, th si7. 1 
Disbursements 
Art, wheat 1. 80 743 = 46. 104 L, 185 5R0=36. 6 
Art. harley L 81 974— 4.21 L186 10BL= 6.10 
Cash IL 144-02 LOT. By IL 248,253 183, 4 
Total 156, 16} 164. 20 
Deficit reckoned above 
and d&poyia 13.18 13.18 
Balance 144.23} 1D. ey 
Private aceount 16. St a4 
Total Expenses 125.14 = 55-64 of of the 127, 2=4587 te) of the 
Net product 11 .13g=44'12 *) receipts 149.23=8(4'13 "/ receipts 


1, bie, 
8 IL 74, TH and 108 give an expenditure of 10 nom. 23 ker. Since, however, the figure for |. 62 is 


ising owing toa lacuna, the number for the Sth ind. cannot be accurately fire. Now the corn provision 
for the sluves demands 112 art. wheat in the Sth ind., 62 art. wheat and 27} barley in the 10th ind, 
76h art. wheat and 224 hurley in the 11th ind. For the 8th ind. 45 art. barley ts reckoned (IL 74—5), and 
no great mistake can be committed in assuming that the number lacking in |. 62 amounts more or [ese to 
5 art. wheat, I have accordingly inserted the missing figure in my caloulation. 

2 th 160, 208. * 1. 384-08, 205, 316-22. 4 1L 440, 468. 

# IL 350-8, 375-9, ? IL. 482 (where supply [raw wa}i(ax)), 503-4. 

# 11, 239, 240, 217. In the last the fraction of a kerstion is doubtless loat in a lacuna, 

* IL. 64, 68, 72, 77-8, 103-4, 120-1. 
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Heh ined. Sith tel. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
——— $$, ; 
Actual Net Oost Actual Net Costs 
Incidence of expenace Nom. Ker. receipte product Now. Ker. receipts product 
Taxes 4 38.16} 13-06 25-79 27-15 
Irrigation 10.113 56021084 B17 ? 
Lmproverments 22. 41 iris 21-83 1724 23.14] Baa 1s76 159 
Labour 15.12} 7 “74 15:26 Zio 15.13 el 13g 12-23 
TOA tine! 11é4 tied, 
Meet pts Nom. Ker. Nom. Ker. 
Art, wheat 1Ol0g=63. 4 WO; —83, 4 
Art, burley 10Oh— 6.111 0p 511d 
Cash 222.16 222,16 
Total due 291. 74 mn. 7A | 
Annual deficit 13,18 13.18 
277.131 
afipoxia 1.21} =) a /, 
AcrvaL Reckirrs 277.13} 225.16] 
Diahuraementa 
Art. wheat IL 206,442 468=99. 6 1.362.491 S87§=H3.144 
Art. barley 1,297,443 48= 2, 21 1.363402 Sbb= 4, 4 
Cust 103,23] ll, 384, 516-0 121. 3] 
Total 135, 6} 178.18] 
Deticit reckoned above 
and d3poxia 13.18 6.10] 
Balance 121.129 113. 3 
Private secount = — 
Total expenses 121.123=43-79 *),) of the 113. 8 =5013°/,) of the 
actual —_ *) netual 
Net product 156. f= 56-21 */_\receipts 112.13} = 40-87 *), hasgesare 
S —— = = 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Se ee —— 
Actual Net Goets Actual Net Gass 
Fncidence of expenses Nom, Ker, reeeipte prodoct Nom. Ker. receipts seisteat — 
Taxes 38.16] Lai 2479 316] 38.161 | Wika | ot 3418 
Irrigation 14.18 ial 45 = 1214 B, 4d 2-30 461 150 
Improvernonts a5.14t 1282 = 881 BAT 83.1724 80405 agg 
Labour 18. 4 606 = I6T 4B 0.13) aT dwg 


Note in this schedule that the addition of the yempyiov rod ‘Qriavioxov had a favour- 
able influence on the total product, to which also the fact contributed that it proved 
possible, despite the addition of this estate, to keep the total expenses permanently lower 
in the 9th—-11th ind. than the figure for the 8th ind. Whereas in the &th ind. 55-88"), of 
the actual receipts is swallowed up by expenses and only 44-12°/. remains as net product, 
the proportion for the 9th and 10th ind. is practically inverted, 45-87 "/, and 43°79 °/ 
expenses as against 54°13°/, and 56-21°/, net product, And even in the 11th ind., when 
the afpoyia diminishes the regular receipts by 18°69°/,, 50-13°/_ of the actual Teceipts 
goes for expenses while 49°87 °/, forms the net product, thus achieving a more favourable 
percentage proportion than in the 8th ind. Naturally savings had to be effected in the 
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[ith ind, to reach that result, and so no sort of disbursements are made in this year 
for plantations, which as already observed were particularly low in the 11th ind, for 
irrigation purposes, but disbursements for improvements are on the whole continued on 4 
lavish scale despite the d@poyia, and surpass in total the parallel figures for the 8th and 
9th ind, (that may be connected with the change of owner), lagging behind the figure for 
the 10th ind, only by the sum of | nom. 44 ker. Indeed, for vats and reeds the a8poyta- 
stricken 11th ind. provides, with a total of 32 nom. 17 ker., the highest figure for the 
whole four years. Parallel with the disbursements for improvements, labour expenses also 
mount up, reaching their highest figure in the I1th ind,, the year of the a8poyia, when 
they account for 18°18°/, of the total costs, 9°11 °/, of the actual receipts, 18-27 °/, of the 
net product, a very large figure considering that we are not dealing with personal exploita- 
tion by the owners, and so not with the regular agricultural operations. Finally, the taxes 
are very high, amounting in the 9th ind, to 25-79°/,, im the 10th ind. to 24-79"/_, of the 
net product; and since the state allowed no tax alleviation for afpoyia (unlike what we 
know from the Roman period) the taxea reach in the [1th ind. the height of 34°36"), of 
the net product. So it appears that even the great landowners and the great nobles (three 
comites are involved) had to submit in this period of decline to pay very great sums to 
the state. 

While papyri already published have revealed to us much that is ugly about the great 
nobles of the period of decline, we ean assert, on the other side, that the comites of our 
document managed their estate with great wisdom and great humanity. They spent a 
great part of their revenues in improvements (even the expenses for irrigation must partly 
be claimed as such), and in one year, when an accident of nature severely damaged the 
produce of their estates, they remitted to the stricken tenants 30'72-100"/_, usually 33) °/., 
of their liabilities, although themselves allowed by the state no tax alleviation whatever 
in consequence’, : 


1 It may be further noted, on the text; 

L. 20 should probably be restored [r(apd) romlow boSapp( aves) y)e(apy(iow) Badpiow] vol plerpara) d (1 ¢) 
#(apa) Ae. CFL 267, 8 probably a fapeus cafame for the more reason that in sume of money with rapa 
asidoni if ever more is aubtracted than (in keratin) one-third of the previons nomistmata. 

L 28: instead of w{apa) (4. (apa) «, of. L 270. 

L 36: Sapalr(iwros) telép) xpi jaor, ef L 415, 

LAG: [or(apa)) Mowae [eal Maadiow dod Qbeew)e, of. | 424. 

L 46: [m/apa) Hasvovll icy) yeapy(ot) arn “Opens rol picpara) ry (apa) &], of 1 428. 

| 47: [elapa) rae yeapyl ae) avd ‘Tof{wWapou) efoluirpero) y e(apa) se}, of. L. 426, 

1 48: [w(apd) “Appaoriow yea loy(ot), ete., volpiorpara) 9 {rinpd) AS], of. L 427, 

L 40: [w(apa) “Evaie(rupos) dprqjorpidh(s), of, 1 428. 

These figures and the above proposed alteration in the number of nomiamata in |, 30 from 28 to 18 
give exactly the total of 1. i4 
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AN IVORY SPHINX FROM ABYDOS 
(British Museum, No, 54678) 


By JOHN GARSTANG 
With Plate vii. 


During the course of excavations made in 1908 in the necropolis of Abydos there 
was found a small ivory object designed like the head of a royal sphinx, which between 
its fore paws clutches a struggling human victim. This object was originally assigned to 
the collection of the late Rt. Hon. Russell Rea, M.P., and after his death was given, by 
his widow, to the British Museum, together with other objects from his collection. 
Artistically of considerable excellence it is possibly also of historical consequence, From 
its provenance it seems clearly to belong to the period of the late Middle Kingdom, and 
Dr. Hall has proposed to recognize in it a Hyksos king, possibly Khian, worrying, 
imperturbably and implacably, a struggling Exyptian. Dr. Hall’s views are all the more 
valuable in that they are independent of the circumstances of discovery, which tend to 
the same conclusion as regards the date. He bases his opinion on the character of the 
royal portrait, which he regards definitely as Syrian and Semitic, This is well seen in 
the profile. He fails to recognize in it any known royal head of the Twelfth or Thirteenth 
Dynasty, the kings of which on the other hand are known to have been typically 
Egyptian without trace of Semitic blood. 

On account of the obvious interest of the sphinx, this brief note is published to. 
explain the circumstances of its discovery. The object seems to have formed the handle 
to an ivory box, being pierced with peg-holes and appropriately shaped on its under-side, 
Tt was found in a tomb numbered 477. This was one of a uniform series which, though 
broken and disturbed, was snfficiently preserved to enable the contents of the adjoining 
tombs to be separated, They all contained the same class of objects, among which the 
shape and material of beads and scarabs were the most distinctive, suggesting in them- 
selves a date not far removed from the Twelfth Dynasty, but with sufficient variation to 
leave the precise date open. In the immediate vicinity, the discovery of “ pan” pottery 
and other remains indicated the Hyksos period more definitely, and this appears in the 
following relevant extract from a monthly report addressed to the Excavation Committee 
on January 30th, 1908, from Abydos. 


The grouping of vbjects in the tambes has proved of some special interest,,..We have lao added to our 
fund of material bearing on the misty “Hyksos” period, and have lately come neroga a number af tombe 
containing fine specimens, ina few cam whole and unbroken, of the curious # pan” pottery, which seen 
lo bem eurvival (or at any rate revival) of the predynastic art, We found traces of this in former years ut 
Esonh and in Nubia, nod | have made « note of it in the Awu, Sere, (FIM, 132if)....The best piece ia un- 
questionably the small sphinx in ivory, which is the finest example of Egyptian carving that I have ever 
had the luck to find....3ome few objects have been found too recently to be incorporated in this report 
eg. fine porphyry vase, a stone figure, a model of a house, etc..... : 


Plate VII. 





British Museum, No. 54,675. 


Ivory sphinx of Hyksos date from A bydos. 


Senle atu 14 times iafwral az. 
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The groups of “pan” pottery mentioned have been published with illustrations 
under the title Two Nubian Graves of the Middle Kingdom at Abydos in Liverpool Annals, 
x, 33, with Plates vii and viii, by Mr. W. B. Emery, who regards the pottery in the 
graves as of Nubian origin. While there is no doubt of its Nubian affinities, fragments 
of this class of ware have been found as far afield as Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, in 
a provenance of the same period; moreover the large alabaster vessel associated with the 
deposit is comparable with a similar object of the Middle Bronze Age (i2., the Hyksos 
period) discovered in 1925 at Jaffa in Palestine, and published im Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Palestine Museum (PI. ii, No. 4944). There is evidently more to he learnt about the 
ramifications of these types. 

The following is a copy of the inventory cards of the tomb in question, No. 477, and 
its neighbours, as recorded at the time. 


Town 478, Mann A OA, 
Fnventory. 
(a) Kohl vase with top and lid. Limestone: 4 crs, 
(6) Kohl vase with top and lid, Dark stone: 4-7 oma. 
(e) A few beads of gold. 
(@) Two small beade of emerald: 10 mm. 
fe) Two small beads of lapia Inguli; 12 mm. 
(f) One small bead of lapis Inguli: 15 mam. } Threaded, 
(g) One small bead of gold: 13 mm. 
(A) Curious piece of mortal, heavy ; 40 tom. 
() Small ball beads of carnelian and glase. 
(A) One long cylindrical bead (66 mm.) and one ball bead, 


Tourn 477. Mank A ‘08, 
Fuventory, 
(a) Searab of lapis lagali, inseribedl, in fine gold setting: 2°5 cma. 
(b) One amethyst bead. 
(ce) ‘Two searab-form beards of atone. 
(@) One amall scarab of red stone: & mim. 
(ec) Plaster eye with gold foil. 
(f) Curious daisy-like bead. 
(gy) Ivory aphins clutching victim: 59 mm. long, 24 mm, high. 


Tous 478. Mark A VE, 


Jugentory. 
(a) Tubular glazed beads, block and blue, from collar. 
(B) A ball bead. 
(ec) Piece of shell, 
(@) One staall bead with riba, bine glase, 
fe) "Three fragments of a large vase. 
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WHO SUCCEEDED RAMESSES IX-NEFERKERE ? 
By GIUSEPPE BOTTI 


A prolonged study of the Turin fragmenta of the Twentieth Dynasty Diary of the 
Theban Necropolis, more particularly the portions belonging to the 15th and 17th years 
of Ramesses [X-Neferkeré? and the Srd year of Ramesses X-Khepermarér?, has led me 
to some conclusions which may not be without interest for the history of this difficult 
period. They bear chiefly on the length of the reign of Neferkerér, the identity of his 
successor and the position of the period known as the wim méwt or Renaissance, 

It has frequently been stated that the reign of Neferkeré¢ was immediately succeeded 
by the mysterious epoch known as the whm méot, Years 1, 2 and 6 of which have long 
been known to us, while Years 4 and 5 also ocour in an unpublished papyrus (Cat. 1903) 
in the Turin Museum. Many writers? have assigned all the documents dated in this era 
to the reign of Khepermarér, the generally accepted anceessor of Neferkerer, The facts 
on which this attribution is based are as follows: 

1. On the verso of Papyrus Abbott are three lists of thieves bearing the date 
“Year 1 corresponding to Year 19." This Year 1 is certainly that of the Renaissance, 
since the thieves in the lists are actually tried in Years 1 and 2 of that epoch (Pap. 
Mayer A, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052 and 10403), The Year 19 to which it corresponds has 
been ascribed to the reign of Neferkeré¢ solely because it stands on the verso of a 
papyrus whose recto is dated in his reign. 

2. Masrero (Les momies royales, 658) quotes an unpublished papyrus of the Turin 
Museum containing the accounts of three fishermen, in which, in a running series of 
dates, the regnal year changes from 1 to 19 between the 27th day of the fourth month 
of inundation (ro, 1.7) and the last day of the first month of winter (ro. 1.11%), Relying 
on the combination of these two years 19 and 1 in very similar circumstances on the 
verso of Pap. Abbott, Maspero assigns Years 19 and 1 of the fishermen’s account- 
papyrus to the reigns of Neferkerée and Khepermarér respectively. 


' See J papiri ieratic) del Museo di Torino, t (=Born-Prer, J? Giornale della Necropoli di Tobe, 
fase, 1-3). The last of the three papyri mentioned is that known as Pap, Chabsas-Lieblein No, 1, 

? #£g., Garren, irre des roi, mm, 1, 216-7; Perare, Aistory, mt, 185, 

? Fresh fragments have lately been added by me to this papyrus (Cat. 2075) and T lave collated the 
whole with the utmost care. Tt must be noted that between the two dates referred to by Maspero stands 
another (passed over by him) in front of recto 1.9, namely day 13 of the first month of winter, Tt might 
be thought that this date is to be attributed to Year 1, not to Year 19, the scribe having inaerted it later 
without noticing that, being the first date ina fresh year, it ought to be secompanied by the year number, 
That this is not the ease is clear from the new fragments, which enable the change of year to be more 
closely determined than it was by Maspero, In fact it is clear from va, 1.8-9 that the change oceurred 
between day 17 of the first month of winter (Year 19) and day 27 of the same mouth (Yeur 1). Ln line 7 
of the same page there actually appears to stund the date day 24 of this same month, but close examina- 
tion reveals the fact that the first > of the figure 20 has heen crossed out in faint black ink, and the date 
is conequently to be rend 14, and does not affect the question bere under diacussion. | 
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It is apparent that these conclusions do not rest on a firm basis of reasoning but 
ate a matter of hypothesis. If I am not mistaken, however, the new material put 
together from fragments in Turin and the certainty with regard to the date of Pap. 
Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 which a closer examination of the papyrus and its contents have 
enabled us to reach}, make it possible to remove these conelnsions from the region of 
hypothesis and to place them on a secure basis. Let us therefore examine them i little 
more in detail. 

With regard to the lists on the verso of Pap. Abbott the attribution of their Year 1 
to the Renaissance on the grounds that the trial of the thieves actually took place in 
that and the following years may be taken os certain, and provides us with a fixed point 
from which to set out, On the other hand the mere fact that these lists ocour on the 
verso of a papyrus dated in Year 16 of Neferkerée is not in itself sufficient to assign 
their date of Year 19 to the game reign, though a study of the manner in which 
papyrus, apparently somewhat of a rarity, was used and re-used by the necropolis 
scribes leads me to believe that additions made to a papyrus are in general very little 
later in date than the original contenta, There are, however, other grounds for believing 
that the Year 19 is that of Neferker@r, and they ore to be found in two new papyri 
which I have succeeded in putting together from the fragments in Turin. 

The first of these (Cat. 1914+2053/49,50+2028), a fragment of which was published, 
“by Pleyte-Rossi im their Pl. Lev a (ef. Gaurater, Livre des rois, mt, fase. 1, 218), bears on 
its recto a list of 14 workmen, and on its verso a text of a descriptive or narrative 
nature, unfortunately incomplete. That recto and verso are not to be asoribed to the 
same reign is clear both from their contents and from the diversity of their script. The 
recto beara neither date nor king-name, but of the 14 workmen six are well known from 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 of Neferkerér, namely Khons son of [pui(l. $—17 A ro., 
9%). Userhatmer son of Maanchktef (l.4=17 A ro., 2.5 and 17 B vs., 5.45), Kenna son of 
Hornefer (1. §=17 A ro., 2.6 and 17 B vs., 5.42), liernutef son of Ka...... (1. 6=17 A ro., 2.7; 
17 B vs., 5.44, without the father's name), Kedakhtef son of Amenkhau (|. 7=17 A ro., 2.8; 
17 B vs., 5.45, without the father’s name) and Amenhotpe son of Kenna (1. 10=17 B va., 
5.46). Taking into account the further fact that the seript of the recto is identical with 
that already known from papyri of the reign of Neferkeré¢ it seems reasonable to assign 
the recto of the papyrus to that king. 

The verso, written in a cursive script, leaves us in no doubt as to ite date, for the 
two cartouche-names of a king each occur twice, and though in each case one of them 
is damaged the two occurrences together enable us to restore the full names “King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, Khepermarét-Setpenrée"’ and “Son of 
Rear Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef.” 

The papyrus thus provides us with a new piece of evidence to be added to that of 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 and to Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 for placing 
Neferkeré¢ and Khepermarée very close together in time, for it is highly probable, 
judging by what we know of the method of using papyrus in the necropolis, that our 
roll was re-employed immediately after the reign of Neferker@t and not after a con- 
siderable interval. 

The other new papyrus bears on its recto two pages. That which stands on the 
right (Cat. 1939) contains six lines whose beginnings are lost, written in large characters. 
It is dated “ Year 2, third month of inundation, day 19, under the majesty of the King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt [Khepermarér}-Setpenrer, Son of Rée Ramesses-Amenher- 

' Borr-Pumr, op. cit,, fase, 3. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch. x1v. . 
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khepeshef. The restoration [Khepermarér] is clearly certain, for no other Ramesside 
combines the addition Setpenré in his first name with Amenherkhepeshef in his second, 
The page on the left (Cat. 1932) contains accounts whose nature does not here concern 
us. It gives us two dates “Year 19, third month of inundation, day 7” (1.1) and “Year 
19, fourth month of inundation, day 9” (I. 7). A third date in | 9 is lost except for 
the year, which is again 19, 

The verso bears two pages, of which that on the right is dated in the reign of 
Khepermarée (the first cartouche is lost but the second, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef, is 
complete). The year- and month-dates have unfortunately perished. The position is 
therefore as follows. We have a papyrus of which the right-hand page of the recto and 
the whole of the verso are dated to Khepermaréc, while the left-hand page of the recto 
is dated in Year 19 of a king unnamed. The explanation is not difficult to find, for the 
large seript of the right-hand page of the recto marks it out as a true and proper title- 
docket, written in the characters usual for such a purpose, and inserted, owing to the 
customary mania or necessity for saving papyras, on a papyrus which had already been 
used. This title served to fit the roll to be used for the registration of events in m new 
reign, as.is clear from the contents of the verso. It was inserted either by gumming 
over the old papyrus a fresh strip (an irregularity in the fibres in the two bottom lines 
on the left suggests this possibility) or by using a space left unwritten by the accountant 
of Year 19, without taking the trouble to erase the accounta which stood on the left. To 
attribute this Year 19 to an epoch later than the page on its right is quite impossible, 
for we could only ascribe such a year to Menmarée (Ramesses XI); it would be very 
strange if among the papyri of that reign, all written in a highly cursive seript (the pub- 
lication of the Turin Papyri now in progress will demonstrate this fact), this one single 
example should exist which shows a script characteristic of the reign of Neferkerér, a 
script extremely similar indeed to that of Extract C of the Necropolis Diary of Year 171, 

We are thus forced to admit the priority of the left-hand page of the recto over both 
the right-hand page and the verso to which this latter forms the title-docket, and our 
papyrus consequently falls into the same category as Pap. Abbott and Pap. Turin 2075, 
giving the following combinations: 

Year 19 corresponding to Year 1 (Abbott), 
Year 19 and Year | (Pap, Turin 2075), 
Year 19 and Year 2 (Pap. Turin 1992+-1999). 


Now since in the relation of dependence between the years above indicated the point 
of departure remains constant it is clear that the combination 19-1 cannot be accidental: 
and since we have in Pap. Turin 1932+1939 (though not in Pap. Abbott and Pap. 
Turi 2075) the name of the king who stands in direct relation with the point of 
departure it may safely be argued that this king can only be the successor of the king 
of Year 19. But this king is Khepermarér who, to judge by the evidence above quoted 
of Pap. Chabas Lieblein No. 1 and the Necropolis Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerar, is the 
successor of Neferkerér, Consequently the king of Year 19 is Neferkerer. 

Maspero’s supposition with regard to Pap. Turin 2075 thus acquires a definite value, 
What is more, now that the attribution of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 to Khepermarer 
is assured, Pap. 2075 provides fresh elements which confirm the succession Neferkerse- 
Khepermarér. 

The two pages of its recto deal with the accounts of three fishermen, Bekentha, 

| Borri-Paer, op, eit, fase. 3, 


a 
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Kasankh and Amenemopenakht, The first two are known from the Diary of Year 17, 
and both, together with Amenemopenakht, occur in Pap, Chabas-Lieblein. Two of the 
three thus continued to furnish fish to the necropolis throughout the period covered by 
these three papyri, and the absence of the third from the Diary of Year 17 may be due 
to nothing more than the fragmentary condition of that document. 

In lines 10-15 of the second page of the recto of the papyrus a new handwriting 
appears, identical with that of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1. This again is a fact not to 
be ignored in determining the chronological relation of the two papyri. 

On the verso are the accounts of three other fishermen for the same Years 19 and 1, 
Setekhmose, Ashatikht and Kadet. The first and the last occur both m the Diary of 
Year 17 and in Pap. Chabas-Lieblein: Ashatilcht, like Amenemopenakht of the recto, is 
absent from the Diary of Year 17, Should fortune enable us to lay hands on some frag- 
ment of Year 2 of Khepermarér containing allusions to these fishermen the relation to 
one another of the papyri under discussion and likewise the order of the royal succession 
would be established beyond possibility of doubt, though from what has already been 
said it is clear that such further proof is almost superfluous. 

The king of Year 19 then is Neferkerér-Ramesses IX and the king of Year 1 is 
Khepermarér-Ramesses X, and we thus obtain from the papyri we have examined the 
following succession of dates: 

Diary of Year 17, Neferkerér. 
Pap. Abbott, verso: Year 19 of Neferkerér, Year 1 of Khepermarér. 
Pap. Turin 2075, recto and verso: Year 19 of Neferkerér, Years 1 and 2 of 
Khepermarér. é 
Pap. Turin 1932 and 1939; Year 19 of Neferkeret, Year 2 of Khepermarér. 
Pap, Chabas-Lieblein No. 1: Year 3 of Khepermarér. 
In this series no regnal year of Khepermarér is missing 

There remains the problem of the mysterious Renaissance, which manifestly receives 
no fresh light from the two new documents which we have been discussing, and with 
regard to which we are consequently not prepared to give any opinion. For regarding 
it as Immediately posterior to the reign of Neferkerét and consequently as identical with 
the reign of Khepermarét we have nothing but the combined evidence already indicated 
of Pap. Abbott, verso and Pap. Mayer A, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052 and 10403, from which 
it is clear that thieves denounced in “Year 1 corresponding to Year 19" were brought 
to trial in Years 1 and 2 of the Renaissance. As for Year 2 the evidence of the new Turin 
Papyrus 1932+ 1939 with its mention of Khepermarét may quite easily be reconciled with 
that of the group of papyri just quoted by supposing that Khepermarér allowed two 
methods of dating in his reign. From Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, dated in Year 3 of 
Khepermarér, we learn nothing in this connexion, nor do the new Turin Papyrus 1903 
and Papyrus Ambras of Vienna, both dated in the Renaissance, throw any further light 
on the matter. It would therefore seem unwise to exclude the possibility that the 
Renaissance may be subsequent to Khepermarér. It is possible that a solution may be 
reached when the immense material formed by the proper names of the Turin papyri 
has been put together and worked out. Even then the results arrived at may well be 
of the nature of probabilities rather than certainties. 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY 


By T. ERIC PEET 


The Twentieth Dynasty presents serious chronological problems which would have 
attracted far more attention than they have had this period belonged to a more 
brilliant epoch of Egyptian history instead of to the decadence. We know very roughly 
the number of years to be allotted to it, and we possess the names and monuments 
of a number of its kings. It is when these kings are to be placed in their chronological 
order and the lengths of their reigns fixed that difficulties begin. Some admirable work 
has been done on the subject, more particularly by Lepsius!, Maspero® and Sethe®, but 
little has been added to their efforts during the last twenty years. This is mainly due 
to the fact that those who have dealt with the question will not observe that 
fundamental distinction between possibility or probability on the one hand and certainty 
on the other which must be the basis of any archaeological discussion. Once a single 
argument has been admitted which does not amount to a certainty, the whole chain of 
reasoning is vitiated. Thus we may read in more good books than one that Ramesses IX 
(Neferker@) reigned at least 19 years, and that Herihor was the son of Isis, a daughter 
of Ramesses VI; yet both are pure conjectures. They may both be right, but neither 
can be proved. 

The present article makes no pretence of solving once and for all the difficulties 
connected with this problem. It is merely an attempt to sum up the position as it 
stands, and its only claims to carry any weight are that it does clearly distinguish fact 
from theory and that it makes use of a certain number of unpublished documents in the 
British Museum and at Turin‘, 


It is unfortunate that Manetho’s epitomizers have treated us very shabbily with 
regard to this dynasty, for they only give us the number of kings of whom it consisted, 
namely twelve, and the number of years which it lasted, 135 according to Africanus and 
178 according to Eusebius. It is difficult to attribute any serious value to these figures, 
especially in view of their divergence. At the same time an examination of the reign- 
lengths actually known to us from contemporary monuments, together with the in- 
dications that some members of the dynasty were very ephemeral rulers, leads one to 

* Leraius, Aénigehuch, Pls, xxxvii ff. 

* Masruro, Les monies royales de Déir el-Bahart, in Mémoires de la Mission archéologique francaise ax 
Caire, tome premier, Paris, 1889. 

* Seruz, K., Untersuchungen sur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Aegyptens, Erstes Heft: Die Pringen- 
liste von Medinet Habu. 

* The utmost caution, however, is necessary in using these papyri for chronological purposes, Many 
of them have been used and re-used more than once, and the chronological order of the various entries ix 
often exceedingly difficult to establish with certainty, even the generally accepted axiom that the recto is 
always filled before the verso seemingly having its exceptions. In the case of the Turin papyri, too, their 
fragmentary nature detracts considerably from their yalue as material, Were all the Turin papyri in 
perfect condition, we should be very well informed about the chronology of the late Twentieth Dynasty, 
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believe that an average of twelve or fifteen years for each king, as demanded by the 
Manethonian figures, is by no means an absurdity. Breasted, who works backward by 
dead reckoning from the Persian Conquest in 525 n.c., adding together the maximum 
year known for each king and making what appear to him reasonable adjustments im 
cases of doubt, finds room to allot about 110 years to the Twentieth Dynasty, namely 
1200-1090 5.c. The divergence from the lower Manethoninn figure is considerable and 
that from the higher so great as to throw serious doubt on the Eusebian tradition. 

Let us then leave conjecture and later tradition both aside and ask what can 
be gathered from contemporary sources. The first king of the dynasty, Setnakht, 
hardly concerns our problem, and as some authorities assign him to the end of the 
previous dynasty we shall follow their example. This leaves us with a number of kings 
all of whom bore the name Ramesses. In the older histories they usually number ten, 
but Maspero! has given good reason for believing that the old Ramesses IX, who bore 
the names Sekhaenrér-Miamin and Ramesses-Siptah, is identical with Akhenrér- 
Setpenrér Siptah-Meneptah of the Nineteenth Dynasty. This erasure leaves us with 
nine Ramesses, numbered from TI to XI. We shall now take these in order, trymg m 
each case to establish the length of the reign and the position in the dynasty. For the 
sake of convenience we shall adopt here and throughout the article the numbering given 
to these Ramessides by Gauthier in his Livre des rots, 10, fase. 1, 151 fi. 


Ramesses ITI 
Usimarer-Miamin 
The length of the reign is certain from the Great Harris Papyrus, 1. 1, whence it is 
clear that the king lived into his 32nd year*. 
Ramesses IV 
Hekmarér-Setpenamin 


That this king was the successor of Ramesses U1 is clewr from the concluding 
sentences of the Harris Papyrus. The length of his reign ts also certain from # Turin 
papyrus, Pleyte-Rossi, li-lx (collated)*. It ts six years’. 


Ramesses V 
: Usimarer-Sekheperenret 
With this king we leave the region of certainty and embark upon that of con- 
jecture. In the first place it 1s nob certain that Sekheperenré¢ was the immediate 


successor of Hekmaré¢ Ramesses IV. Our sole guide is the so-called List of Princes at 
Medinat Habu. Some historians, Petrie for example, take this list to consist solely of 
ten sons of Ramesses III. According to these writers the list must have been made in 
the reign of Usimarér-Akhenamiin, Ramesses-Setherkhepeshef, our Ramesses VII, who 

1 Ann, Serv., x, 131-6. | 

2 For discussions on the exact date see (AU THIER, Le livre ofea roie od Egypte, 1, fas. 1, 163, note 2, and 
authorities there quoted, The assignment to thie reign of the Year 31 of Pap. Mallet, 1, 3 seema very 
reasonable, hat the Turin “Strike” Papyrus, Cat. 1880= Pleyte-Rossi, xxxv-xlviii (collated), of Year 20 
belongs to this reign is probable from its reference to the viaier Ta 

5" Masrmno, tac sae royales, (iat; SPEGELBERG, Aaitechr, f ig. Spr, LEX, 73; Journal, x, 119-120, 

* To the list of dated monuments given by Gauthier add now Cianmtsnn-Paret, Jaacriptions of Sinai, 


PL lsxiv, No. 276 (Year 5). 
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is the fourth name and figure in the list and the last to have his name in the cartouche. 
This will become clearer if we examine the whole list. 
There ure in effect two lists, forming duplicates, except in a few details, the one of 
the other. They are on the west or back wall of the second court of Ramesses III's 
temple at Medinat Habu. List A runs northward from the central doorway and at the 
end of the wall turns the corner on to the north wall of the court. It contains eighteen 
male figures, each of the first ten of which is accompanied by a vertical column of 
inscription giving the titles and names of a prince (L., D., m1, 2144 and b). List B runs 
southward from the doorway, comprising on the west wall thirteen princes, and turns on 
to the south wall of the court, where there are thirteen princesses, all unnamed. Of the 
princes ten are named, just as in List A (L., D., mi, 2140), 
The names are as follows: 
1. Ramesses (in cartouche), No further name. 
2. Ramesses (not in cartouche) Nebmarét-Miamiin (in cartouche). 
3. Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef-Neterhekon' (in cartouche). 
4. List A: Ramesses Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), King of Upper and Lower 
, Usimarér-Akhenamiin (in cartouche), 
List B: Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), Son of Rér, Lord of Risings, 
Ramesses-Miamiin-Setherkhepeshef. 
5. Praherwenemef. 
6. Mentuherkhepeshef. 
7. List A: Ramesses Meritum. 
List B: Meritum. 
8. Ramesses Khaemwése.~ 
9. Ramesses Amenherkhepeshef. 
10, Ramesses Miamiin. 


If we adopt Petrie’s attitude towards this list it is not difficult to find in it the 
names of seven kings of the Twentieth Dynasty known from other sources, and they 
would occur in an order which does not clash seriously with any other evidence. Thus, 
leaving out the two princes 5 and 6, who possibly died young, and Meritum (No. 7) of 
whom as a king we have no reliable trace, we should get the following identifications: 
= King Ramesses IV, Hekmarée. 
~ King Ramesses VI, Nebmarér. 2 
= King Ramesses VII, Usimarét-Miamin-Setpenré?, i.¢., Ramesses-Itamfin- 

Neterhekon. 
= King Ramesses VIII, Usimarée-Akhenamin. 
= King Ramesses IX, Neferkerér-Setpenrét, Ramesses-Khaemwése. 
= King Ramesses X, Khepermarér-Setpenrér, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef. 


= King Ramesses XI, Menmarér-Setpenptah, Ramesses-Khaemwése-Miamiin- 
Neterhekon. 


ee = 


a 
So 0 


' Lepsius in one ease (0, 11, 2144) shows a damaged ¢ before the words Wér 447 ‘Then, though in the 
other case (214¢) no such sign is indicated. A ¢ would suggest an abbreviated writing of the word it 
“father” and would combine with the Amin to form Jt-imn, a name of Ramesses VII, Usimarét- 
Setpenrit-Miaman. Sethe therefore (Unters. 1, 60-01) prefers the reading without ¢, the more so as the 
figure of Amn hus in both cases the iepesh-sword on its knee, indicating the reading Jmn-dr-Aps-f rather 
than 7t-ima. Dr. Gardiner tells me that there certainly never waa a f in the cartouche in List B and that 
what Lepsius shows as « damaged ¢ in List A is in all probability a mere hole. 
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These identifications are in the main not unreasonable a priori, and we need for the 
moment only remark on the facts that the first is a pure guess, for in the List of Princes 
no name save Ramesses is here given, that Ramesses V, Usimarée-Sekheperenrée, is 
missing, and that the identification of No. 3 with Ramesses VII involves the acceptance 
of the incorrect reading Itamiin for Amenherkhepeshef (see p. 54, note 1). It is precisely 
on these weaknesses that Sethe seizes in his masterly criticism of this reading of the list. 

He first notes that if the princes are all sons of Ramesses III it is strange that 
Praherwenemef, whom we know from other sources to have been the eldest son, should 
appear fifth in the list. Moreover two! of them (Nos. 3 and 9) bear the same name 
Amenherkhepeshef, which Sethe thinks improbable in two brothers. He also finds it 
hard to believe that no fewer than four® sons of a single king should have followed him 
on the throne, namely Ramesses IV, VI, VII and VIII, the more so as room has to be 
made among them for Ramesses V. Sethe argues moreover that the belief that all are 
sons of Ramesses III is based on the supposition® that the names of the princes are as 
old as the sculptures of the temple, which date from Ramesses Ill. This cannot be the 
ease, however, for according to Lepsius the king-names attached to the first three figures 
are of the same age as the prince-names of these and of the rest, and the only name 
which is different in style and obviously a later addition is the king-name added to the 
prince-name Ramesses Setherkhepeshef in No. 4. If this is true, all the names, with the 
exception of the later addition just mentioned, must date from the reign of No. 3*. Now 
No. 3 has generally been identified with Ramesses VII. But Sethe points out that if 
the very doubtful reading Itamiin be rejected for the more probable Amenherkhepeshef 
(see p. 54, note 1) then we have here simply the second cartouche-name of Ramesses VI, 
whose first cartouche-name stands under No. 2. These two cartouches together, Nos. 2 
and 3, give us the full name of Ramesses VI. Now if the names were set up by 
Ramesses VI and not by Ramesses III, the names which follow his are far more likely 
to be his sons than his brothers, and this is the view which Sethe takes. He gives no 
opinion as to whether any of these sons except No. 4 ever came to the throne. 
Ramesses VII, now ousted from position No. 3 by the second name of Ramesses VI, he 
places later in the dynasty, and our Ramesses VIII, Usimarér-Akhenamiin, he moves up 
to become Ramesses VIL. 

Who, then, according to this theory, is No. 1? He is the father of Ramesses VI, 
who was never king, but who, according to his son’s belief, ought to have been. 
Consequently he inserted him in the list with a cartouche, but could find no more 
specific name for him than Ramesses. In support of the fact that Ramesses VI's father 
never reigned, Sethe brings forward the fact that a certain Queen Isis, who received 
a tomb by the favour of Ramesses VI, bears the title “royal mother’ but not that of 
“royal wife.” This woman Sethe takes to have been the mother of Ramesses VI. 

The absence of Ramesses IV and V from the list can now be explained. We know 
that Ramesses V was the immediate predecessor of Ramesses VI, since the latter 
usurped his tomb®. We also know that Ramesses VI substituted his own name for that 


' Sethe says three (Nos 2, 3 and 9); I do not understand why, 
* Still more seven, as supposed by Petrie. 
3 This is not entirely true. Prrute, History, 1, 129, speaks of the “list which all agree must have 
been done under Ramesses VITI" (No. 4). 
+ It is significant that Lepsius adds that all the names are more lightly cut than any of the undoubted 
of Ramesses III on the same wall. 
'L, D, mi, 2334. 
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of Ramesses IV on more than one monument*. This establishes the order of these 
three kings. 

According to Sethe, Ramesses TV was a son and successor of Ramesses IIT. He 
in his turn was succeeded by Ramesses V, probably his own son. This branch of 
the family then died out, or at any rate lost the succession, and its place was taken by 
a collateral branch represented not by a brother of Ramesses IV but by a nephew 
Ramesses VI, the brother (husband of Isis) being already dead. When Ramesses VI 
came to fill in the names in the List of Princes he carefully excluded the collateral 
branch consisting of Ramesses IV and V, filled places 2 and 3 with his own cartouches, 
and 4 to 10 with the names of his sons, No. 4 afterwards having king-names added. 
Place 1 he naturally filled with the name of his father, on whom, though he had never 
reigned, Ramesses VI’s own claim to the throne rested. 

Sethe’s judgment of the lists was entirely founded upon Lepsius’ description and 
figures of them. In order to test this I asked Dr. Alan Gardiner, on his return to Egypt 
this winter, whether he would be kind enongh to re-examine the walls and give his 
opinion on a number of points. He has sent me the preliminary results of his examina- 
tion, which are as follows: 

1. The figures are almost certainly of the same date as the main mass of scenes and 
inscriptions on the walls, i.¢., they date from the reign of Ramesses IIT. The princes 
are represented as worshipping cartouches of Ramesses III, alternately nomen and 
prenomen. 

2, The names and titles of the princes are shown by the method of their insertion 
in certain cases to have been added later, This was a priori probable from the fact that 
they intrude between each adoring prince and the cartouche which he is to adore, 

3. The cartouches accompanying the titles and names of figures 1, 2 and 3 in each 
list show no sign of being of different date from the names and titles. 

4. The two cartouches accompanying the fourth figure, one in each list, are clearly 
later than the others. In List B the cartouche is crowded in between the figure and 
the column of inscription, which might easily have been made narrower. 

5. The uraei on the foreheads of the first four figures are not visibly marked out by 
the manner of their cutting as of later date than the figures, though on the evidence of 
2 and 3 above they must certainly be so. 

It will at once be realized that Dr. Gardiner’s examination of the original bears out 
the accuracy both of Lepsius’ statements and of the theory which Sethe has based on 
them. Chronologically three stages may be distinguished in the history of the scenes : 

(1) The cutting of the figures of princes and princesses adoring cartouches of 
Ramesses II]. This may reasonably be attributed to the reign of that king. 

(2) The addition of the titles and names, including the cartouche-names of Nos, 1, 
2 and 3 but not the cartouche-names of No. 4. Within this group no sub-division can be 
discerned, and it may therefore be attributed with comparative certainty to Ramesses VI, 
whose cartouches stand beside figures Nos. 2 and 3, No earlier king could have known 
the cartouche-names of one of his successors, and any later king would certainly have 
added his own cartouche-names. 

(3) The further addition of the two cartouche-names of Ramesses VIII to the name 
and titles of figure No. 4. That these are later is clear not only from Dr. Gardiner’s 
observation, but from the fact that they are written in « separate column and not 
incorporated in the one column as are the ecartouche-names of Ramesses VI. Note too 

th, D., mt, 2196 (= Text, 1, 130); op. cit., m1, 2296 {= Text, m1, 47-48). 
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that, unlike these, they are accompanied by the titles “King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt” and “Son of Rér, Lord of Risings” respectively 1. 

If all the names except those dealt with under (3) above are due to Ramesses VI, 
those which follow his own are, as Sethe points out, much more likely to be his sons 
than his brothers. The omission of Ramesses VII Itamin still remains a puzzle. Sethe's 
proposal to place him later in the dynasty is not altogether acceptable in view of some 
evidence to be considered later which makes it likely that he succeeded Ramesses VI 
Nebmarér. Two obvious possibilities, however, are either that he belonged to the col- 
lateral line and was regarded by Ramesses VIII as a usurper and therefore omitted, or 
that this latter king, when he inserted his own name, simply did not take the trouble to 
have that of his brother and predecessor inserted as well. 

Thus there can be little doubt that this ingenious theory of Sethe’s must in the main 
be accepted. It explains, as the more ordinary view cannot, the absence of a distinctive 
name under No. 1, whose identification with Ramesses [TV was a mere guess. It relieves 
us from accepting the improbability that no fewer than eight sons of Ramesses IIT all 
came to the throne. It explains the absence of the name of Ramesses V from the list. 
The most important argument of all in its favour, however, is that drawn from the tomb 
of Queen Isis. The tomb was given to her “by favour of” Ramesses VI. Of what king 
was she the mother if not of Ramesses VI himself? Not, on the ordinary theory, of 
Ramesses TV or V, who are sons of Ramesses IIT, and therefore had a “royal wife” for 
mother. Nor yet of Ramesses ITI himself, who was a son of Setnakht*, and whose mother 
was therefore presumably a royal wife. There seems nothing left but to suppose that she 
was the mother of Ramesses VI, and the moment we admit this, in fact the moment 
we admit the existence at this time of a royal mother who was not also a royal wife, the 
view that all the princes of the list are sons of Ramesses IIT goes to pieces. Petrie, in 
order to escape this disaster, suggests that “she may have been called royal wife in some 
other part of the tomb.” This is highly improbable, for the double title “royal wife and 
royal mother” formed such an integral whole that it is not likely to have been split up, 
least of all in the formal inscriptions of a tomb, nor is it likely that any queen should 
deprive herself of so important a part of her titles. 

Petrie further finds a chronological difficulty in believing that Ramesses VI was a 
grandson, not a son, of Ramesses III. He states that the date of the birth of Ramesses VI 
is fixed by his “horoscope” to 1198 B.c,, and that Ramesses III was born in 1224 n.c, 
Quite apart from the question of what reliance may be placed on the horoscope dates, 
anyone who will look at the arguments on p. 3 of History, 11 by which the date 1224 is 
arrived at from the “horoscope date” 1318 for the birth of Ramesses IT will see that we 
are there dealing with a tissue of mere guesswork, and that such a date as the 1224 in 
question is quite devoid of value. Be it noted, too, that a correction of only ten years 

would remove the difficulty. 

We must now turn to a discovery which might reasonably have been expected to 
throw fresh light on this problem even if it did not solve it once for all. In 1903-5 
Schiaparelli conducted an excavation in the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens at 
Thebes*. Close to the already well-known tomb of Praherwenemef (No, 11) he discovered 


! Doubtless omitted by Ramesses VI in his own case precisely because they would have overpassed the 
limits of a single column. 
*L. D, 206d, 22a, 213a; Pap Harris, 75, 6 
* Scmtaranmiis, Molasione ai lavori della Missione Arch, Ital. in Egitto (anni 1903-1920), volume 
primo, Zsplorusione della “ Valle delle Regine,” 116 ff. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch. xiv. 8 
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the tombs of three more? of the sons of Ramesses III, namely Setherkhepeshef, Amen- 
herkhepeshef and Khaemwése. That these four princes are actually sons of Ramesses II] 
is placed beyond doubt by the extravagantly prominent part which that king plays in 
the scenes of their tombs, taken in conjunction with the titles borne by the princes. 
Setherkhepeshef is s7 néswt smsm mr-f, “eldest son of the king, beloved by him,” and #7 
smsm n ht-f, “eldest son of his loins”: he bears the further title kin n ps th, “groom of 
the stable.” We do not know the exact relation which the title s7 ntsict smem bears to 
that of s+ niswt tpt n hmf borne by Praherwenemef. It is possible that the latter was 
originally the eldest son and that after his early death Setherkhepeshef succeeded to 
the position. In the tomb of Setherkhepeshef, Schiaparelli found no sarcophagus and 
no proof that the prince had ever been buried there, He therefore suggests that he 
may have reigned as king and consequently been buried in a tomb in the Valley of the 


The tomb of Khaemwése is similar in style to the last. The lid of a sarcophagus was 
found in it. The prince bears the titles “sem-priest of Ptah,” as on the Medinat Habu 
list, and s7 niswt n ht-f mr-f, “king’s son of his loins, his beloved,” s¢ smsm, “eldest 
son.” 

The tomb of Amenherkhepeshef is stated in an inscription to have been “given by 
favour of King Ramesses III to the great royal children,” which suggests that more than 
one of them was intended to be buried there. Perhaps Ramesses was by this time 
becoming tired of the expense of providing a separate burial-place for each of his 
numerous progeny. The prince bears the titles rprti hri tp tawt, “crown-prince at the 
head of the Two Lands,” s7 niswt n ht-f mri-f, “king’s son of his loins, his beloved” and 
“born of the god’s wife, royal mother and great royal wife.” The queen’s name is 
unfortunately not given, but she must clearly have been a recognized wife of Ramesses Ii, 
probably Isis. The prince bears the further titles “great chief, overseer of horses of his 
majesty in the department of chariotry of Ramesses III.” The tomb contained a granite 
sarcophagus, but Schiaparelli is not prepared to say whether the prince had ever been 
buried there. 

How do these discoveries bear on the question of the Medinat Habu list? At first 
sight they would appear to accord better with Petrie's theory that all the princes in the 
list are sons of Ramesses III. Here, it might be said, is clear proof that Ramesses ITI 
actually had sons whose names were Amenherkhepeshef, Setherkhepeshef and Khaemwése, 
three of the names in the list. What is more, even the titles seem to correspond, for 
Amenherkhepeshef is called “ overseer of horses” in both cases, Setherkhepeshef, described 
as “overseer of horses" at Medinat Habu, is “groom of the stable” in the tomb, and 
finally Khaemwése is called “sem-priest of Ptah” in both places. 

The new evidence thus appears to carry a balance of favour on the side of Petrie’s 
hypothesis, But this quickly disappears on further examination, In the first place it is 
by no means impossible in the nature of things that both Ramesses II] and Ramesses VI 


* Levenvne, Zeitschr. 7. dig. Spr, 1885, xxu1, 127, followed apparently by Gacrarer, Livre dee rois 

tome 1, fase. i, 176, note 3, takes Tomb No. 11 to be that of the mother of Praherwenemef, For the 

evidence on which this is based, see Cour Camrsent, Two Thelin Princes, 2-3, and Scutaraninnt, 

moh Fagan della “Valle detle Regine,” 121-2, foot-note. It hardly seems to Justify the conclusions drawn 
t, 


Prerain, History, ttt, 134 and 145, suggests that the tomb ix that of Ti Morenese, wife of Setnakht and 


mother of Ramesses ILI. This is a pure guess, = 


WIGALL, Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, p. 288, numbers this tomb 42. 


tee 
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had sons bearing these names. In the second place, the names of the sons of Ramesses ITI 
whose tombs have been found show that in the naming of the royal family conscious 
imitation of the family of Ramesses IT was at work. This imitation extended even to 
titles, and we need not doubt that Ramesses III gave to Khaemwiése the title “‘ sem-priest 
of Ptah” because Khaemwése son of Ramesses Il had borne the same title. When once 
this principle is perceived, the similarity of names and titles between the occupants of 
Schiaparelli’s tombs and the princes of the Medinat Habu list loses all value, for, if 
Ramesses VI had sons, it is natural that he should have conformed to the family 
tradition both in the matter of names and of titles. 

We may perhaps go further than this. Would there not be a serious danger from 
Petrie’s point of view in claiming the owners of the new tombs as sons of Ramesses IIT? 
If they were buried here! as youths (for as such the wall-scenes represent them), how can 
two of them have ruled, in middle life, as Ramesses [IX and X respectively, as Petrie 
would have us believe? To this it might be replied that they were never buried in these 
tombs, and that in fact Schiaparelli found no certain proof of burial in any of the three, 
for a broken sarcophagus proves nothing. Yet, though it is a well-known fact that the 
Egyptian believed in being ready for death and in beginning his tomb in good time, 
nowhere have we evidence that he carried foresight to such pessimistic lengths as to 
cover the walls of his tomb with representations of himself still wearing the side-lock 
of youth, That the princes died young seems therefore highly probable. 

Tt is perhaps, however, wiser not to press this point, and to conclude that the 
discovery in the Valley of the Queens leaves the Medinat Habu question much as 
it found it. 


Returning now, after this long but necessary digression, to Ramesses V, we find that 
the evidence for placing him after Ramesses TV is as follows. He must have immediately 
preceded Ramesses VI, who usurped his tomb. But Ramesses [TV must also have been 
earlier than Ramesses VI, who has more than once erased his name on monuments and 
substituted his own. Ramesses IV, however, we have already seen was the immediate 
successor of Ramesses II]. There remains nothing therefore save to place Ramesses V 
between IV and VI. If any other king came in between IV and V, no trace of him has 
survived. 

The length of this king's reign is unknown. The highest year as yet found is Year 4, 
which occurs in a Turin papyrus concerning a priest of Elephantine, already referred to 
(p. 53), P.-R., liv, 1. 14, and also on an ostracon at Turin*. 


Ramesses VI 
Nebmaré¢-Miamiin, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef-Neterhekon 
The position of this king in the list we have already discussed. No date in his reign 
is known, though, judging by the number of monuments which he has left, he must have 
been very far from insignificant or ephemeral. 


+ Conus Camrnet, Tio Thebun Princes, 14, ts not justified in assuming that the insertion of the 
epithet me Arw after the name of « prince in the Medinat Habu list proves him to have been dead. 


* Masreno, Hee. de trav., 1, 117. 
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Ramesses VII 
Usimarér-Miamfin-Setpenrér, Ramesses-Itamiin-Neterhekon 


A few years ago I wrote in this Journal (x1, 72 ff.) some account of an unpublished 
Turin papyrus which made it probable that this king was the immediate successor of 
Nebmarér Ramesses VI and that he reigned at least six years, A re-examination of 
this papyrus in 1927 enables me to advance what was there regarded as a possibility 
or a probability to what is almost a certainty. In the middle of recto 3. 4 is mounted 
a misplaced and reversed fragment. This fragment I now observe can be fitted with 
absolute certainty at the end of verso 1.7. On the recto side this now gives us three 
more signs at the end of 3. 14 (p. 73 of the article) and they are *{. This very 
fortunately puts the sense of the four lines 3. 12-15 beyond all doubt, and they are to 
be read as follows: “Total given to him [in goods] of every kind, 1210 deben of copper. 
[Givjen to him [from] Year z, month y of the...season day 1 of King Nebmarée 
Mifamfin, the Great God, up to Year 6(?)]...of King Usimarée Setpenrar Mi(amiin), 
our lord, amounting to...years............. Complete total, 1364 deben of copper.” 

No one who has any experience of account papyri will dispute that here a total is 
being given covering a certain number of years in the reign of Nebmarér and o certain 
number in that of Usimarée'. In the portion of the papyrus which precedes this 
summing up we have dates in Years 4, 5 and 6 of a king not actually named. Thus 
the summing up was made in or just after Year 6 of Ramesses Usimarée (VII) and 
covered the whole of his reign up to that date as well as the last year or years of his 
predecessor Nebmarér. The detail of the years of Nebmarée and Years 1 to 3 of his 
successor has disappeared in the missing first page or pages of the recto. 

On p. 74 of the article I have discussed the evidence of the verso of this papyrus, 
dated in Year 7, and suggested the possibility that this year also belongs to Ramesses VII, 
It would be unwise to press this point, and we may be content with the evidence of the 
recto, which makes it almost a matter of certainty that Usimarée was the successor of 
Nebmaré¢ and reigned at least six years. 

Monuments of this king are so rare that it is worth while to mention a possible one 
which has escaped notice. The Turin papyrus numbered Pl. Ixxii by Pleyte-Rossi is 
part of the verso of (and therefore later than) the tomb-plan of Ramesses IV. It consists 
of two texts numbered i and ii by Pleyte-Rossi, quite possibly by the same hand, and 
both forming part of the Necropolis Diary. Page i, Il. 2-8 contain a list of clothes 
given in Year 7 to the citizeness Taurtemheb as her share in a division of the clothes 
of the scribe Amennakht between his children and her. Possibly she was his wife. The 
division was made by the scribe Hori of the necropolis. Lines 9-11 record other 
matters. In page ii, line 3 we meet a date in Year 1. This page must be later than 
page i, lying as it does on the left of it. In lines 5-6 we read: “Twenty-first day of 
the...month of...the workmen went up...King Itfamin.” The king’s name is slightly 
obscured by fold in the papyrus, but Cerny and myself, when we collated the papyrus 
in 1926, agreed that it was certain. Now Itfamin (Itamiin) is Ramesses VIL, and since 
he is neither referred to as Pharaoh nor given the epithet pri-n nb, “Our Lord,” he is 
dead. The phrase to “go up” és in the Necropolis Diary is used almost invariably 
of going up to the tombs, and consequently it is probably the tomb of Ramesses VII 
which is here referred to. That it is referred to at all makes it probable that work was 


’ It is of course just possible that the short reign of a king intervening between the two is included. 
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still in progress there, and therefore that the Year 1 is that of Ramesses VIII. Unless 
we suppose a large gap between pages i and ii of the papyrus, which of course is 
possible, though not, in view of the homogeneity of content, very probable, Year 7 of 
page i will be that of Ramesses VII and we should have the implication that he reigned 
seven years}, 


: Ramesses VIII 
Usimaré¢-Akhenamiin, Ramesses-Setherkhepeshef-Miamin 


The existence of this king is vouched for only by the cartouches of figure No, 4 in 
the Medinat Habu List of Princes and by three scarabs. The list indicates no more 
than that he is later than Nos. 2-3, Ramesses VI. There is of course nothing to prove 
that he was his immediate successor, and his place in the dynasty must still be regarded 
as uncertain. No dates of his reign are known. 


At this point we are met by a very definite break in the evidence. We do not know 
who succeeded Ramesses VIII, and we are therefore compelled to work backwards from 
the end of the dynasty. Four epochs are with certainty to be placed towards its end, 
namely the reigns of Ramesses IX (Neferkerée), Ramesses X (Khepermarér) and 
Ramesses XI (Menmarér), together with the period known as the whm mswt, “ Renewal 
of Births,”’ or, more conveniently, “ Renaissance.” We must now attempt to determine 
the lengths of these four periods and the order of their succession. 


Ramesses IX 
Neferkerée-Setpenre¢, Ramesses-Miamin-Khaemwese 


This reign is commonly stated to have lasted 19 years. The evidence given for the 
statement is threefold: 

(a) The dockets on the verso of Pap. Abbott. These consist of two lists of thieves 
each dated in “Year 1 corresponding to (Aft) Year 19." The Year 19 is generally 
assigned to Neferkeré¢ and the Year 1 to the whm mewt, which is supposed to have 
immediately followed his reign. 

(b) Maspero long ago drew attention to papyrus of fishermen’s accounts at Turin? 
(Cat, 2075) in which dates in Year 19 of an unnamed king are immediately followed by 
dates in Year 1: he attributed the Year 19 to Neferkerér and the Year 1 to the reign 
of Khepermarér, which he held to be identical with the whm mewt*. 

(c) In this number of the Journal, Dr. Botti refers to a Turin papyrus (Cat. 
1932 + 1939) bearing two separate texts on the recto and one on the verso. Of the two 
on the recto that nearest the right-hand edge of the papyrus is dated in Year 2 of 
Khepermarer, and the other in Year 19 of « king unnamed. This king Dr. Botti would 


t Maspero (Les momies royeles, 665, vote 3) attributes the Year 1 of this papyrus to Menmaréf on the 
ground that the preceding Year 7 is that of Khepermaréf “ his predecessor.” He remarks that his reasons 
are “too long to be stated here." He is certainly wrong. The entry of Year 7 is attributed by Exwan, 
Zwei Aktenatiicke der thebanischen Gréberstadt, 342, to Ramesses IV, but without, so.far us 1 can see, any 
reason, Spiegelberg, who published it in his Studien wnd Materialien, 92-4, does not attempt to date it. 
The scribe Amennakht may be traced back to Year 21 of Ramesses IIT, when he appears in the two 
documents published by Erman, op, it. 

* Momies royaler, 658. 2 Op, cit., OBO. 
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identify with Neferkerér. He is inclined to believe that the whm maswt is identical with 
the reign of Khepermarér, though he would not exclude the possibility that it followed 
his reign. 

Now what does this evidence amount to? Document (a) in itself proves very little. 
The dockets are obviously later than the recto of Abbott, ic, than Neferkerée’s 17th 
year. Consequently their “Year 19” might conceivably belong to his reign. On the 
other hand it might belong to a still later reign, and there is nothing to set against this 
except the current belief that an added text on a papyrus is never much later in date 
than the original text, a belief which, even if justified, is very indefinite. The dockets 
therefore do not prove that Neferkeré¢ reigned 19 years, 

Document (6), the fishermen’s accounts, brought up as corroborative evidence for the 
attribution of the Year 19 of Abbott to Neferkerér, is a double-edged weapon, for in it 
we find that Year 19 instead of “corresponding to” Year 1 is succeeded by Year 1. 
None of the historians who have used this piece of evidence appears to have noticed 
this very important point. It might not unreasonably be adduced as evidence to show 
that the Year 19 mentioned in the two documents cannot be one and the same. Yet we 
shall not insist on this, for there is just the possibility that the two apparently in- 
consistent systems of reckoning may be reconciled in such a way as to allow the Year 19 
to refer to the same king in both cases. 

Now Botti has shown that of the six fishermen mentioned as providing the supply 
of fish for the necropolis in this papyrus, four are found in the same employ in the 
Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerér and all six in the Diary of Year 3 of Khepermarae 
(Pap. Chabas-Lieblein, No. 1). The temptation to assign the papyrus to the 19th year 
of Neferkerér and to draw the almost inevitable conclusion that it was succeeded by the 
first year of some other king (possibly Khepermarér) or epoch is very strong, If we 
refuse this we are faced with the necessity of believing that a group of fishermen 
retained their duties over a period of at least nineteen years: that one man should 
have so long a tenure is not impossible. That no fewer than six should do so is highly 
improbable, There is therefore a strong possibility that in this papyrus we should see 
evidence that the reign of Neferkerée lasted 19 years, and that that of Khepermarer 
followed it at a not very long interval. 

With the conclusions drawn by Dr. Botti from Document (ec) I find myself in 
considerable disagreement. Here we have a papyrus on the recto of which are two 
texts. That on the right, v.¢., nearest to the point where a scribe would begin to write, 
is dated in Year 2 of Khepermaré¢: it is written in a fine large upright hand. That on 
the left of it is dated in Year 19 of an unnamed king, and is an account of grain 
received for the staff of the necropolis. When on the same side of a papyrus we find 
two pages written the same way up and adjacent the one to the other it is an almost 
certain inference that the one on the right is the earlier, for a scribe began on the right, 
and never, except for special reasons, left a large blank space at that end of his sheet. 
A priori, then, one would expect the page dated Year 19 to be later than, not earlier 
than, that dated in Year 2 of Khepermarér. This judgment seems to me to be in no 
way invalidated by the verso. Here we find another document, a list of the workmen 
of the necropolis, dated in a year which is lost, of the reign of Khepermarér, This text 
is not in my opinion in the same hand as that of Khepermarér on the recto, but in one 
which resembles it closely, Thus the papyras as a whole has every appearance of having 
been originally written during the reign of Khepermarée and of having had a short text 
added to it on the unused portion of the recto in the 19th year of a later king. At any 
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tate the burden of proof lies with those who wish to assign the earlier date to the text 
of Year 19. I am unable to accept Botti's defence of this view. He suggests either that 
anew piece of papyrus had been glued over just as much of the document of Year 19 of 
Neferkeré¢ on the recto a’ was needed to insert a title-docket! (for such he conceives the 
text of Year 2 to be) to the Khepermarée document on the verso, or that that part of 
the text of earlier date which originally covered this space was erased, the rest, on its 
left, being spared since the space was not needed. The first explanation seems unlikely 
partly because there is no evidence of this kind of wholesale patching of papyrus by the 
scribes and partly because I can see no trace of three layers of papyrus at this point: 
the second I cannot accept because the papyrus does not show any sign of being 
palimpsest. 

There is unfortunately no prosopographical evidence to help us. In the text of 
Year 19 no persons are mentioned save a scribe whose name either was, or at least 
began with, Mery. We have therefore no sufficient evidence for assigning this text to 
the reign of Neferkeré¢ and certain reasons for thinking that it may well be later, 
perhaps from the reign of Menmaré¢?. 

The list of workmen on the verso is of importance for our purpose, for it contains 
several names which occur both in the list of the Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerée and 
also in an unpublished Diary of Year 16,which various indications seem to show should 
be attributed to the same reign. This makes it difficult to separate the reign of 
Khepermarée by any very great distance from the last years of that of Neferkerér. 

Of the three documents (a), (b) and (e), then, none is quite decisive in giving to 
Neferkeré¢ a reign of 19 years, though one, (b), points very strongly in that direction. 
If we except this group of texts the highest date which can be with certainty attributed 
to him is Year 17, the date of the B.M. papyri 10053 recto (= Harris A), 10068 recto 
(see Journal, x1, 162-3) and of the Necropolis Diary at Turin, where the king’s name 
does not actually occur but may be deduced with certainty from the fact that the theft 
dealt with by Harris A is there referred to. Papyrus B.M. 10054 gives a date in 
Year 18 (recto 3.7) which is in all probability referable to Neferkerér, but proof is 
impossible, Consequently the Year 17 must stand as the maximum, 


Ramesses X 
Khepermaré¢-Setpenré?, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef 


Only one dated document exists for this reign, The others attributed to this king 
by the historians, ¢.g., Petrie and Gauthier, are all actually dated in the whm mswt and 
must for the present at least be excluded. The only certain document is the Papyrus 
Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, which has been shown to be dated to the third year of Kheper- 
mare, and Year 3 is thus the highest date yet known to us from the reign. This same 


t The text on the recto is to my mind not a mere “title” or “title-docket” to the text on the verso 
but a complete text in iteelf, There remain only the date, titles and names of the king, and the name of 
the necropolia. The rest is lost. . 

® Dr. Botti sees an objection tu this in the script, which for him is of the type associated with the reign 
of Neferkeré¢, I have nover been in fall agreement with him in hie belief that definite tendencies can be 
traced in the hieratic script ax it approaches the end of the dynasty, To my mind so much depends on 
the idiosyncrasies of particular scribes that over so short a period as, say, thirty years no movement in 
4 definite direction can be traced. 

? See Borti-Puxr, 17 Giornale della Necropoli dé Tobe, fase. 3, 
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papyrus is the only valuable piece of evidence which we have for fixing the position of 
this king. In 3. 17 there is a reference to King Neferkerée. The vizier had apparently 
asked the necropolis for men to be used in transporting certain clothes of King Nefer- 
kere. The request is refused, the workmen being at the time in a rebellious mood, and 
a workman replies “Let the vizier (himself?) carry the clothing of King Neferkerée and 
the cedar wood.’" We may safely infer from this that Khepermaré¢ is to be placed later 
than Neferkerér!, though the absence of the title “The Great God,” usual in speaking of 
a dead king, after Neferkerée's name is striking, and suggests that he may have been still 
alive, Khepermaré¢ being a usurper. The fact that of the ten fishermen mentioned in 
this papyrus as supplying fish to the necropolis no fewer than six were doing the same 
thing in Year 17 of Neferkerér indicates a proximity between this third year of 
Khepermarée and the end of Neferkerét’s reign, and this is supported by the fact that 
we still find Khaemwése as vizier and Pewerd as prince of the West of Thebes. The 
other persons mentioned in this papyrus and also known to us from other sources 
are the vizier’s scribe Amenkhau, who reappears in the Turin papyrus dated in Years 4 
and 5 of the whm mswt, and Khaemhezet scribe of the necropolis, who appears, though 
without the addition of the words “of the necropolis,” in a piece of the Necropolis 
Diary dated in the Year 16%, and probably attributable, as the combination of the 
vizier Khaemwése, the chief workman Woserkhepesh and the scribe of the necropolis 
Horisheri shows, to the reign of Neferkerér. 


Ramesses XI 
Menmaré¢-Setpenptah, Ramesses-Khaemwése-Miamin-Neterhekon 


The position of this king has always been regarded as certain since Maspero pointed 
ont® how in the temple of Khonsu at Karnak, partly built during his reign, the position 
and titles of the king were gradually usurped by the chief priest of Amin, Herihor. 
The natural interpretation of this evidence is that Herihor was the immediate successor 
of Ramesses Menmaré¢, and there is no other evidence which makes such an in 
tion impossible or improbable. That Menmaré¢ was later than Neferkerér seems clear 
from the Papyrus of Wenamin, which Erman‘ is surely right in dating to the fifth year 
not of Herihor but of Menmarét, In this papyrus the prince of Byblos reminds Wenamiin 


‘ Maspero had already observed (Les momies royales, 669-60) that Pap, Chabas-Lieblein showed the 
priority of Neferkert¢ (mentioned recto 3, 17) to Khepermart¢, whose name stands on the verso. It is 
worth while to observe that in the passage given by him from Champollion, the Intter has quoted as 
occurring under the date Paoni 22 in Chab.-Liebl. « passage coming from a totally different papyrus, 
namely Pleyte-Rossi xxxivy, No wonder Mispero was puzzled and thought that Champollion must have 
had access to fragments of Chab,-Liebl. since lost! Where Champollion found the receipt bearing « date 
in the reign of Ramesses TV Hekmaré¢-Setpenamin which he transplants to the verso of Chab.-Liebl. 
[ cannot imagine. There are further confusions in his account. The king, a scribe of whose temple ix 
mentioned under Pharmuthi 25, is Ramesses IT] Usimaré¢-Miamon (Chab.-Liebl, 2. 8) not Ramesses IV: 
the king whose name occurs in 6. 7 under the date Mesore 14 is Ramesses II (not Ramesses II! as stated 
in 4 parenthesis by Maspero), and the king referred to in 2. 26 on the 26th Pachon is the asme Ramesses II 
and not “son fila ot enocesseur.” 

* Pap Turin, P.-R. xe, line & This papyrus is in reality part of P.-R. Ixxxiii, line 1 of Col. ii of xe 
following directly upon line 4 of Col. ii of lxxxiiia. A scribe Khaemhezet also occurs in P.-R. x, line 10: 
the papyrus is dated in Year 7, but of what king is uncertain, 
se aie ee cena fe SRenioalty “teased te: Baier, Aeeleat anki 

* Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., xxxvi1, 2. 
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of the fate of the envoys who came from Egypt to his city in the time of Khaemwése?, 
by whom must surely be meant Neferkerée, and remained there 17 years*, That 
Menmaré is later than Khepermarér is also clear from the fact that a note dated in his 
reign is found on the verso of Papyrus Chabas-Lieblein*®. 

The position of Menmaré at the end of the dynasty may thus be accepted as 
almost certain. Several dates from his reign are known. The coffins of Ramesses II and 
Seti I4 both bear hieratic inscriptions dated in Year 6, and as Herihor still appears in 
these as High Priest, and not yet as king, we may safely attribute them to Menmarér, 

Turin possesses dated papyri of Years 12 and 17. The former of these is that given 
by Pleyte-Rossi in Pl. Ixv, ¢. When collating this in 1923 I was surprised to find that 
it forms part of the long account papyrus, P.-R. xevi, xevii, ¢, ci, ely, elvi and elvii, 
lying to the right of Plate c with a very short gap. The main historical interest of the 
papyrus is that it shows us the veteran prince of the West Pewerd still living in 
Menmarer’s twelfth year, in the company of younger officials such as the scribe of the 
necropolis Dhoutmose. The papyrus dated in Year 17 is a fine but incomplete letter, 
Pleyte-Rossi, Ixvi-Ixvii, written from the king to Panehsi the army commander and 
“Royal Son of Kush,” and mentioning the butler Yenes. 

The only other date known from this reign is Year 27, on the stela of « scribe called 
Hori from Abydos, and this is therefore the minimum length for the reign. 


The Renaissance (whi mawt) 


The indications so far observed point to the fact that Neferkeré¢ reigned certainly 
17 years and possibly 19, that Khepermarée was a successor of his, possibly though not 
necessarily immediate, and that Menmaré¢ was later than both. 

The next step in our argument must be to examine the period known as the whm 
mswt or Repeating of Births. The dates known from this period are as follows: 


(1) Year 1. Pap, Mayer A, 1. 1. 

(2) Year 2. Pap. Mayer A, 8, 1, 11. 1; Pap. B.M. 10403°, 1. 1. 

(3) Years 4 and 5. Mentioned in an unpublished papyrus in Turin (Cat. 1903/180). 
This is a record of rations of various kinds issued to the necropolis. The officials 


t If the vizier of this name is meant, which is improbable, the time implications are much the same. 

® It is clear from this that more than seventeen years have elapsed since these messengers were sent, 
for Wenaman saw their tomb: in other words they were sent more than twelve years before the accession 
of Menmaré¢. Unfortunately this fact is not of the least use to us as we do not know in what your of 
Neferkeré¢ they were seut. 

2 See Borri-Paer, [I Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, fase. 3. 

¢ Masreno, Lea momies royales, 553-63 and Pls. x-xvi. It needs only « glance at Pls, x» and xii to 
seo that on the latter the hieratic inscription has been doctored, doubtless to ensure clearer reproduction. 
Thus the group 35) which appears on xii at the end of line 1 is incorrect, no vertical stroke appearing in 
xn, Consequently the word 2s, 7} “vizier" probably stood at the beginning of the lacuna, perhaps 
followed by the vizier’s name. We must therefore not read with Barasren, Ancient Records, § 103, “the 
visier, the High Priest...Herihor,” giving the impression that Herihor held the office of vizier, but rather 
“the visier [X. and] the high priest Heribor.” It ix unfortunate that in the inscription on the coffin of 
Ramesses II there is a lacuna at precisely the same spot. Masreno, op. cit, 657, fig. 15, shows at its 
beginning Pye B “The chief of...," but it is difficult to see how this title Is to be completed satisfactorily, 
and it would be well if the coffin were examined again with @ view to testing Maaspero’s reading and 
deciphering, if possible, the rest of the phrase. 

F Alan erobebly, to judge by the oficial personnel, Pap, B.M, 10389, dated Year 2, without king-name. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xtv. st) 
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mentioned are the overseer of the treasury Wenennefer, the deputy of the treasury Hori 
and the vizier’s scribe Amenkhan. 

(4) Year 6. Ambras Papyrus, Vienna. 

The whm mswt then lasted at least six years and was in ordinary use for dating 
purposes. Most of the historians have avoided the problem by quietly assigning all the 
dated documents of this period to corresponding years in the reign of Khepermare, 
giving as a justification for this the testimony of the Abbott dockets. We have already 
seen that this is pure assumption, What then are the possibilities with regard to this 
period? They are as follows: 

(1) The whm mswt was part of Neferkerée’s reign. 

(2) It followed this immediately, 

(3) It is equivalent to the reign of Khepermarer, 

(4) It followed this reign immediately. 

(6) It formed part of the reign of Menmarer. 

Now the astonishing thing about the papyri dated to Years 1] and 2 of this era is 
that their personnel is entirely different from that of those of the later years of Neferkerse. 
In the trial of Mayer A and B.M. 10052 the officials are: 

The vizier Nebmarétnakht, . 

Overseer of the treasury and granary Menmareenakht. 

Steward and royal butler Yenes, 

Steward and royal butler Pemeriamfin, seribe of Pharaoh, 

Qf these persons Nebmarcrnakht was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerér (Abbott, 4, 15) 
and also in Year | corresponding to Year 19 (Abbott dockets, A. 20), He is also found 
along with Menmarérnakht and Yenes in Pap. B.M, 10383, a document dated in Year 2 
but with no king-name. Menmaréenakht occurs also in Pap. Turin, P-R. Iwi, line 6 
(collated), a papyrus where he is associated with the vizier Wenennefer!: this vizier ia 
dated by a relief at Karnak (Hee. de trav., xu, 173) to the reign of Menmarér, and, what 
is more, the papyrus itself is marked as coming very late in the dynasty by its reference 
to the seribe of the necropolis Dhutmose, Pemeriamiin is not known elsewhere, but 
Yenes reappears in a letter of Year 17 of Menmarét in connexion with the famous 
viceroy of Nubia Pnehesi (Pap. Turin, P.-R. Ixvii, 15), 

The connexions of the official personnel of the whm mewt seem thus rather to look 
forward towards the reign of Menmarér. It has nothing in common with that of the 
robbery papyri of the Years 16 and 17 of Neferkerar, the chief figures of which are 
the vizier Khaemwése, the high priest of Amin Amenhotpe, the prince Pewerd, the 
butlers Nesamiin and Neferréremperamiin, and the prince Pesiir. And yet there are 
puzzles here. Nebmarérnakht was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerar (Abb. 4. 15), but 
Khaemwése was vizier in Years 16 and 17. Again Nebmarénakht was vizier in 
“Year 1 corresponding to Year 19,” and also in Years 1 and 2 of the whm mswt. 
A witness in the trial of Pap, B.M. 10052 (8. 19; date whm mswt Year 1) states that 
he remembers the putting to death of certain tomb-thieves “in the time of the vizier 
Khaemwése.” Yet in Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, which is dated in Year 3 of Kheper- 
mare’, Khaemwése is vizier and Pewerd is prince of the West of Thebos! 

It is possible that we may get some light in the darkness if we can determine the 
nature of the period known as whm mstwt, It must have been a remarkable event which 


' Gacrmten, Lirre des rovs, m1, i, 200, is wrong in assigning this papyrus to tho reign of Neferkerar 
T had made the same mistake myself and was corrected hy Cerny, : BENT : 
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could induce the conservatively-minded Egyptians to abandon the time-honoured custom 
of dating by king-years, In fact it is only with reluctance that we are prepared to 
admit that such a thing really happened, and we wonder whether some king may not 
have borne whm meut “Renewing Births” as one of his names, but of this there is no 
trace. Two earlier kings used it as a name—Amenemmes I of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
Seti I of the Nineteenth. Both these kings, as Gardiner has pointed out to me, may 
well have regarded themselves as founders of dynasties; Amenemmes with considerable 
right, Seti with somewhat less. As used for dating purposes in the Twentieth Dynasty 
the phrase might be expected to indicate a re-establishment of the normal state of things 
after a period which had been regarded officially as abnormal. Such abnormality might 
have consisted in nothing more than the temporary holding of the throne by a usurper: 
‘if this is the case it has left no other visible trace. It might, on the other hand, refer 
to some event of quite a different type, and two are known to us which seem to call for 
consideration. The first is the “war of the chief priest of Amin Amenhotpe,” and the 
second is the invasion of Egypt, or at least the Theban area, by foreigners, of which we 
have such manifest evidence in the Necropolis Diary. 

Let us consider first the war of the high priest Amenhotpe. It is referred to im two 
passages, firstly Pap. B.M. 10052, 13. 24, where we have a bare mention of “the war of 
the high priest of Amin,” and in Pap. Mayer A, 6. 5 ff., where a witness states that 
a certain event took place between the sixth and the ninth months! of “the violence 
done to Amenhotpe the high priest of Amin.” We do not know the nature of this 
“violence” (th) but it is not impossible that we are to see in it some kind of attack 
upon the temporal power of the priesthood of Amin, which was at this time increasing 
at an alarming rate*. We cannot even fix the date of the event. The witness is speaking 
in the first year of the whm mswt, and the robbery from the portable chest in which he 
is concerned must have taken place some years earlier, for two of the other witnesses, 
brought up to be questioned concerning the movements of their fathers, suspects who 
have since died, state that they were little boys when the crime was committed. It is 
not easy to know how much time must be allowed for this, the more so as they would 
probably exaggerate their extreme youthfulness at the time in order more completely to 
clear themselves of any suspicion of implication in the thefts. Still a space of four or 
five years is probably the minimum. Thus the whm mswt cannot mark o restoration 
after the war of the high priest, for the facts just related show that the two events are 
separated by a considerable interval®. 

We have next to consider whether the whm mswt may not mark a restoration after 
a period of foreign invasion. The evidence for such an invasion I have published else- 
where?, and here I need only add two passages which point in the same direction. 
The first is Pap. B.M. 10383, 2. 5, where an official exculpates himself with regard to 
thefts of copper from the doors of the House of Pharaoh by saying, “T left the House 
of Pharaoh when Painhasy came and did violence (th) to my superior officer, though 


! See Jowrnel, xu, 254-2. 

7 See, however, below, p. 65. 

9 "The same witness refers in 6. 9 to a clearing up of the disturbed temple after the war was over, In 
toy odition T have translated his words, fr ir fietie apd, as “when order was restored,” but this would 
require asxpd and not ¢pd. Can the words mean simply “When all was over,” literally “When one was 
ready "? For spd “be ready” in the sense of “finished * the German fertig provides @ good parallel. 

$ Journal, xit, 257-8. See alo Warswaricut, Ann. Sere., xxvit, 76 
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there was no transgression in him}” The other passage is Pap, Mayer A, 4. 5, where an 
accused man says “I fled before the mdw tn when Painhasy made the mdw tn.” Here 
it is impossible to guess what is meant by mdw ¢n, but it was clearly an act of hostility. 

Painhasy himself, clearly a protagonist in these events, was doubtless, as his name 
implies, a Nubian*, but there were also Libyans, and specifically Meshwesh, in Egypt at 
this time. To the passages quoted as evidence* for this we should perhaps add Pap. 
Mayer A, 8. 14, where a man asked to account for his possession of certain gold and 
silver says, “I got them from the Meshwesh.” The earliest certain date for these 
appearances of Libyans in Egypt is given by the Necropolis Diary of Year 13, certainly 
to be assigned to Neferkerér-Ramesses IX*. It is possible that the fragment of the 
Diary for Year 8 referred to among the evidence given in the Journal? is to be dated 
to the same king, for it mentions the chief workman Nekhemmut, well known in the 
reign of Neferkerér, The latest reference to the intruders occurs in Pap, Chabas- 
Lieblein No. 1, the Necropolis Diary for Year 3 of Khepermarér, It is not at all 
impossible that the suppression of Amenhotpe and these foreign invasions are to be 
brought into the same context, for in the passage from Pap. Mayer A already quoted 
the witness states that “the foreigners* came and took possession of the temple” and 
that six months after the beginning of the suppression of Amenhotpe, “Peheti, a 
foreigner (?¢r), seized me and took me to Tpip.” It is at the same time difficult to see 
why the attack of foreigners should be levelled at the high priest of Amin. 

Since we can trace these foreign interruptions as far down as the third year of 
Khepermaréf we must be prepared to admit, if we regard the whm mswt as a restoration 
after the final expulsion of the invaders, that this period must be placed after 
Khepermarér’s reign. It is worth noting in passing that, whatever the Renaissance 
was, it was orthodox in the matter of religion, for in the new Turin papyrus 1903/180, 
dated in Years 4 and 5 of the Renaissance, we have a reference to “the vizier and the 
high priest of Amin,” though unfortunately neither is named. 

Thus our evidence for connecting the Renaissance with the foreign invasions is 
extremely incomplete, so incomplete that it would be mere folly to press it, Consequently 
the line of enquiry suggested by the supposed meaning of the phrase whm mswt may be 
taken to have failed us*®, 

We are thus thrown back on the prosopographical evidence. I do not propose to 
deal with this here, because it falls far more within the competence of Dr. Cerny, 
whose material on this subject is much more complete than mine, he having studied 


t ea SaaS LIR~- Hardly, I think, “when there was still no damage in it,” 
i.c., in the House of Pharaoh. 

* Is he perchance the same man as Ramesses XI’s viceroy of Nubia? 

* Journal, x11, 257-8. See also Warswatcat, Ann, Serr, XXVil, 76 ff 

* Borrt-Pxer, Jt Giornale delle Necropoli di Tebe, 9-10. 

* Asstiming Gardiner’s translation of #f as simply “ foreigner” to be correct, Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
1915, 117 

* Dr. Gantiner calls iny attention toa difficult passage in the Horemheb Decree which might, if one could 
be sure of its meaning, throw light on the sense of whm mawt, It runs as follows : (SST 
bei BOT SEPP TTISM—ISMEA, Col afe oe me 
translates “If the (read “my” ?) period of existence on earth be enduring ut least (fewt) in the making of 
monuments of the gods I will repeat births like the moon.” Whatever be the exact meaning of the words, 
the comparison must be between the frequency with which the king makes monuments and that with 
which the moon is born again (at each of his monthly risings). Can who mat mean aimply “ birthday"? 
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from this point of view large numbers of ostraca of the period, both at Cairo and 
elsewhere. It may, however, be worth while to point out very shortly some of the 
difficulties involved in the use of prosopographical evidence in the present case, 

At certain periods of Egyptian history we can establish the succession of several 
kings from the biographies of great officials who recount in due order their careers under 
each of the kings whom they served; but in our material for the late Twentieth 
Dynasty there is nothing of this kind, and we have to fall back on chance references to 
persons or officials in different papyri. Of how little real use these are to us will 
be apparent from the following considerations: 

1. Certain names are extremely common, especially among the workmen of the 
necropolis, for example, Nesamin, Hori and Pakharu. Confusion ia therefore very easy, 
the more so as it was customary at the period to name the grandson after the grand- 
father. Thus even the name “Hori son of Amenkhau” occurring in two papyri must 
not be equated without further evidence, for the Hori of the one may well be the 
grandfather of the Hori of the other, and similarly with the Amenkhau, 

2, The almost invariable prefixing of a title to a proper name goes far to mitigate 
this difficulty, but does not entirely remove it. Thus though “the scribe Hori” gives 
a narrower field than aimply “Hori” it is still insufficient, for out of every hundred 
Horis, and there probably were a hundred in Thebes, several may have been scribes. 
Only when the title is unique or nearly so, eg., “vizier” or “ scribe of the necropolis,” 
do we approach certainty. 

Three further considerations apply specially to the case under consideration. 
They are: 

3. The periods whose order we are trying to determine are very short, the 
Renaissance possibly only six years, and the reign of Khepermarér three years on the 
highest known date. Large numbers of officials may quite naturally have remained in 
office throughout the whole of the two periods, if they were adjacent. Consequently, 
even if we possessed complete lists of the chief Theban officials of the two periods, they 
would in all probability prove so similar that nothing could be argued from them as te 
the order of the two. 

4. The few documents which we possess from this epoch are of very different types. 
Whereas some give us the names of several of the high officials of their period, others 
are concerned almost entirely with a totally different stratum of society, and name none 
but cemetery workers or fishermen. Thus the various types of document offer no 
elements of comparison one with another. 

5. A change of government such as was not improbable in these troubled times 
might lead to a complete change of officials at one blow, from the vizier downwards. 
Consequently when we find two papyri in which the main offices are held by completely 
different sets of men we must not argue that they differ considerably m time, for the 
cause may be nothing more than a change in government. 

Such are the diffieulties with which it is necessary to reckon in an enquiry of this 
kind, The accompanying table gives a conspectus of some of the material. It is limited 
to the more important officials in two groups of papyri, firstly a set of documents from 
the British Museum (with the exception of Pap. Amherst) dealing with tomb-robberies!, 
and secondly a set of papyriin Turin. It shows very clearly the complete break between 
the main officials of the end of Neferkerée’s reign and those of the Renaissance, but what it 
cannot show us is whether this break is due to length of time or to change of government, 

t For « description of these papyri, ace Journal, x1, 37, 16244, 
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We may now sum wp the answers suggested by our enquiry to the questions which 
we originally put to ourselves concerning the position of the Renaissance. 

1. Was it a part of the reign of Neferkerée? This possibility eannot be ruled out. 
If the Year 19 of the dockets of Pap. Abbott is really that of Neferkerér, and the 
Year | to which it corresponds is that of the Renaissance, then it seems clear that the 
Renaissance either was a name for the last years of Neferkerét, from Year 19 onward, 
or immediately followed his reign, which in this case ended in Year 19, With regard to 
the two assumptions made here, it may be said that the assignment of Year | of the 
dockets to the Renaissance is very reasonable in view of the fact that the thieves men- 
tioned in them do actually come up for trial in Year | of that epoch (Pap. B.M. 10052 
and Muyer A), and it is hardly likely that a considerable time should have elapsed, as 
for example the reign of Khepermaréf with its minimum of three years, between the 
denouncement and the trial. With regard to the assignment of Year 19 to Neferkerér, 
the situation must be faced that if it is not assigned to him it can only belong to 
Menmarer, and the whole of the Renaissance would thus be transplanted mnto his reign. 
This possibility will be considered under 5. 

2. Was the Renaissance o separate period immediately following the reign of 
Neferkerer? This has practically been dealt with above. It is just possibly the correct 
solution. Those, however, who hold this view and attribute the Year | of the fishermen’s 
account papyrus to the Renaissance will have to explain why this Year 1, which here 
appears to follow Year 19, is represented in the Abbott dockets as “ corresponding 
to” tt. 

%, Is the Renaissance identical with the reign of Khepermarer? This is the one 
supposition which can be ruled out with comparative confidence, The title docket on 
the verso of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 shows that during the reign of Khepermarér 
the years were numbered in the normal manner; that two different dating systems 
should be in existence side by side for no less than six’ veara in the same part of Egypt 
is unthinkable, 

4. Did the Renaissance immediately follow the reign of Khepermaree? If we accept 
the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets as that of Neferkerer, the answer to this question 
must be no, unless we are prepared to deny that the Year 1 which there corresponds to 
it is that of the Renaissance. It is just possible to do this on present evidence or rather 
lack of evidence, and to suppose that this Year | is that of Khepermarér, and that the 
thieves mentioned in the dockets remained untried throughout the three or more years 
of Khepermarér’s reign, to be brought to book in the first year of the Renaissance which 
immediately followed this. Yet this cannot be regarded as very probable, as we saw 
above. It would be for the advocates of such a theory to explain why Year 19 of 
Neferkeret should be said to “correspond to” Year | of his successor Khepermarér. 

h. Was the Renaissance part of the reign of Menmarée? This is a highly attractive 
possibility, If the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets doea not refer to Neferkerér it must 
refer to a later king, and since we may with great probability mle out Khepermarer, 
whose highest known date was three years, we should have good reason for attributing 
it to Menmarér. Such a theory is, however, not without its difficulties. Nebmaréfnakht 
was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerét (Pap. Abbott, 4. 15) and here again he is found as 
vizier in Year 19 of Menmarer, at least twenty-five years later. This is of course not 
impossible, the more so as he was presumably named after, and hence born under, 
Nebmarét Ramesses VI, and was consequently quite young when he became vizier in the 

Year 6 being the highest known Renaissance date. 
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reign of Neferkerér, A much more serious difficulty lies in the fact that according to 
Pap. Turin Pleyte-Rossi, lxi (collated, together with considerable unpublished portions), 
a certain Wenennefer was vizier in Year 18 of Menmarér, It is true that the papyrus does 
not name the king, but we know from the reliefs of the temple of Amenophis II at Karnak? 
that this vizier served under Menmarér, and we cannot put him back into Year 18 of 
Neferkerér, even if there ever was such a year, without supposing a change of vizier 
between that year and the previous year when Khaemwése held the office (Pap. B.M. 
10053, ro., 1.5). Another verystrong reason for placing Wenennefer in the reign of Menmarar 
is his association in the papyrus referred to with the scribe of the necropolis Dhutmose, 
This man is dated to the very end of the dynasty by the letters published in Spiegel- 
berg’s Correspondances des rois-prétres and others (unpublished at Turin) of the same 
series. Moreover he is frequently mentioned in Pap. Turin, P.-R, xevi-xevii, c—ci, cly— 
clvii, of which Ixv ¢, which bears the date Year 12 of Menmarér, is actually a part 
(see above, p. 65). It is therefore diffieult to avoid the implication that Wenennefer was 
vizier in Year 18 of Menmarér, and unless we suppose a change in that year or the next, 
which would be a remarkable coincidence, Nebmarétnakht cannot have been vizier in 
Year 19. Coincidences, however, do occur, and one may have occurred here. The trial 
recorded in Mayer A, B.M. 10052 and 10403 certainly took place some time after the 
crime, for we have already seen that some of the criminals were dead and that their sons, 
. brought up to bear witness in their place, claim to remember nothing, having been mere 
children ati the time. Now I have pointed out elsewhere that the minimum of time which 
must be allowed to fulfil these conditions is four to five years, but there is Practically 
no maximum, except that period beyond which it would be impracticable to procure 
witnesses. What is more, we have little evidence as to the date of the crime, and 
the placing of it in the reign of Neferkerér, which I confess is the date which I have 
mentally assigned to it, is quite uncertain. On the evidence of Pap. Mayer A® the attack 
on the portable chest took place about the period of the war of the high priest Amenhotpe. 
But when was this war! We do not know. Amenhotpe was still in office in Year 17 of 
Neferkerér (Pap, B.M. 10068, ro., 4. 1-3), and we do not know how long he continued 
to be so, All we do know is that in the Year 6 of some king, probably identifiable with 
Menmarér, Herihor as high priest renewed the burials of Setil and Ramesses T*, Thus 
Amenhotpe may have continued in office until this year, His suppression might have 
occurred as late as this, and Herihor, with his eyes ilready on the kingship, may have 
been the suppressor, In this case the Renaissance of Year 19 may have marked a 
temporary set back in the fortunes of Herihor and a restoration of Amenhotpe and the 
king", All this is the merest theory, and its only value is perhaps to call attention to 
the necessity of being prepared to cut ourselves off if necessary from the belief that the 
suppression of Amenhotpe and the crimes of this trial tonk place in the reign of 
Neferkerér, 


' Mec. de tree, S10, 173. 

7am * Masreno, Lee momies royeles, 63, 557, 

‘ The fact that we have a date of the normal type in Year 27 is not fatul to this theory, for the 
Renaissance dating may have been in use only from Year 19 to Year 24 (=wAm mawr Years 1-8), after 
which the ordinary method may have been resumed. If, however, normal dutings of the yoars between 
2)}and 24 inclusive were to he discovered, they would need a great deal of explaining way. 
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The results, if such they may be called, of this study may be summed up as follows: 
Ramesses II] reigned $2 years 


i IV * 6 " 
* V a 4 ,, at least 
ie VI Bs ? Ps 
Mt FER § 7 4, at least (probably) 
ay Vill Ar t -F 
a IX > 17 ,, at least (possibly 19) 
a x a 3 ,, at least 
= XI w of ,, at least 
Renaissance 6G 364, at least 


Total 102 years at least for the dynasty 


With regard to the order of these kings we may say : 

(1) That R. IV immediately succeeded R. IT ia certain. 

(2) R. Vis certainly later than R. IV and R. V, and as there is no trace of any other 
king at this point the order [V—V-VI seems assured. 

(3) That R. VII immediately succeeded R. V1 is highly probable. 

(4) RB. VIL cannot be with certainty linked up with either his predecessors or his 
successors, He is probably later than R. VI (List of Princes), and there seems no place 
for him after R. TX. . 

(5) The order of R. IX, X and XI seems indisputable, but the position of the wim 
mswt in relation to these three reigns is very uncertain. 


Journ, of Egypt, Arch, x1v, 10 
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OBJECTS OF TUTANKHAMUN IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R, HALL 
With Plates viii—xi. 


The following notes on some objects of Tutfankhamin in the British Museum may 
be of interest: 

1. A copper bowl, or pan (PI. viii), measuring 17 ins. (43 cm.) on the widest diameter 
of the lip, 6 ins, (15°2 cm.) diameter of base, and 2 ins. (6 em.) high. The lip. is 
therefore greatly splayed, and on one side is 
depressed and pointed outwards to enable liquid = ‘Fond. df: the Mes 
to be poured out; on this depression is engraved == Lands, Neb-kheperu-Ree, 
the inscription (see Fig. 1). =|, beloved of Upuauet, who 

The signs are well cut; the cartouche enclosed | {| +4 rules the two lunds of 
by a double line, The bowl no doubt belonged |) = the South: 
originally to some temple service of the god Ophois “/ == 
in Lykopolia (Asyiit). It is not of bronze, but of | Fi8-*- 
copper, with traces of lead; no tin or other metal whatever (analysis by Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory). [No. £3040. | 

2, White fayence kobl-tube (PI. ix, fig. 1), imitating a reed (of the kind seen in No. 
51068, also illustrated). On it in manganese-brown (black) are inscribed the prenomen of 
Tutfankhamiin and the name of his queen “the king’s 
preat wife Ankhesenamin.” (See Fig. 2.) The cut round 
the tube below the queen’s name is intended to imitate 
the joint in the actual reed (ef. No. 51068). Height 
6 ins, (152 cm.); diameter } in. (2 cm.), [No, 2573. ] 

3. Deep blue fayence kobl-tube of thesame reed-type, 
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but plainly cylindrical, without any attempt to imitate. Be on 
the reed-joint (Pl. ix, fig. 2). On it in black is inscribed 4° A f 
“Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Crown. 8 i} aA 
ings, Neb-kheperu-Ree (Tuttankhamiin), given life for fs sl t® 
ever.” (See Fig. 3.) Height 6} ins. (16-5 em.); diameter =a Tit 
} in. (2 cm.). [No. 27376.] ral A Ak, 


To these is added for purposes of comparison an 2 4 
actual kobl-tube of reed, of about the same date (Pl. ix, Fix: 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
fig. 3). The ink inscription, placed between two many-notched year-signe from the enda 
of which hangs the symbol of gold, =, reads “Eye-paint of Coming-forth behind the 
Beauties of Eternity.” (See Fig. 4; the sign + should be holding two 2, with two more 
hanging from his wrists.) This is probably a funerary object solely, whereas the two 
fayence tubes were intended for actual use, Height 7} ins. (19 om.): diameter 2 in. 
(2 om.). [No. 51068, ] 


Plate VIII. 





Copper bow! bearing the name of Tut'ankhamin. 
British Museum, No. 43,040. 


Greatest diramefer, \7 conten (48 cm.) 





Plate IX. 





i, 2. Fayence kohl-tubes of Tutankhamiin. Seale y. 

3. Reed kohl-tube of Eighteenth Dynasty date. Seale ¥,, 

4. Fragment of fayence throw-stick of Tut‘ankhamiin. Length, 34 inches (9 em.) 
All in the Britt’ Mieseum, 








Plate X. 
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4. Blue fayence funerary throwstick of Tuttankhamin: butt-end only (PI. ix, fig. 4). 
The rest of the object was broken off in antiquity. It no doubt came from an ancient 
plundering of the tomb. The object was bought by the late Mr. W. L. Nash many years 
ago, and was acquired with other objects of his collection in 1920. 
It was published by him in Proo. Soc, Bibl. Arch., xxxi (1910), 194, 
Pi. xxix, 45, It is decorated and inscribed with the king’s names | © 
in the usual form (sce Fig. 5), in black. The design is the con- 4} | and e+ 
ventional lily, Length 3 ins, (9 cm.). [No. 54822. es 

6. Trunk, with left arm, of a portrait-statue in hard gritatone, 
originally of Tuttankhamin, usurped by Haremhab (PI. x). The legs Fig. 5. 
below the thighs, right arm, and head are missing; the left arm 1s j 
damaged but the hand complete. The king is holding a standard (damaged). The right 
arm was anciently knocked off and retixed hy two pegs, for which the holes still 
remain. ‘There is a deep gash on the stomach. The king was wearing the helm «7, the 
infulae of which are shown in relief hanging at the side of the plinth. He 
wears a multiple necklace and a gaufired linen kilt, from the cincture of * 
which hangs an “apron” of feather-work(!), at the end of which was some- ws 

a 
: | 








thing in inlay of another material which is lost, leaving the rectangular hole 
for it empty. In the middle of the cincture is cut very small, ) ff |S2°, 
“ Neb-kheperu-Ré, beloved of Amen-Rét."" On the seeptre or staff is cut in 
equally tiny hieroglyphs the beginning of the royal titulary (see Fig. 6)', ending Soe 
with %2 beneath a cartouche which is quite illegible and has probably been ot i 
usurped and then erased again. The inscription on the back of the plinth reads aa Fig. 7. 
The group }. = (sic) is the first on the label, as it is right up at the base of the neck 
of the figure, and the plinth cannot have gone any higher: in fact the cross-bar of the 
top of the “label” is visible in the photograph. It therefore pre- 

sumahly means “King and Lord,” an unprecedented title before the guys 
Insibya, SX. The usurpation by Haremhab is childishly clumsy, as oS a 

may be seen from the photograph. The signs G. below the cartouche [ae 





= 
are 4 restoration by Haremhab. ni 

These usurpations are so wretched that they can hardly be regarded =| = 
as anything else than the work of an absolute beginner, who was = 
presumably stopped or gave up the job after he had tried unsuccess- | gp 
fully to out the eartouche and a few signs, which are, however, enough =| 
to tell us the name of the king in whose reign Tut¢ankhamiin’s name Oh aa * 
was erased. The mending of the arm (substitution of a new one, now we 
missing) looks as if it dated from the same time. J 

The original hieroglyphs are well cut, and the work of the statuette [= 
itself excellent, showing typical traits of the ‘Amarnah period, withslack | [= 
abdomen, broad hips and shoulders, accentuating the narrowness over 0 
the ribs, beneath the rather full breast. It measures 11} ins, (30 om.) = ote 


in height and was originally 5 in, (127 em.) broad at the shoulders: | = 
the plinth is 1§ in, (4 om.) wide, broadening slightly towards the | 77% 
missing base. Fig. 7. 
The figure was given by W. McOran Campbell, Esq., in 1903. 
[No, 37639, ] 
For comparison with it I publish (Pl. xi) a amaller headless figure of much the same 
; 4 The falcon weare the double crown and has o } sign ot his feet. 
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kind, in steatite, of Amenophis III, the inscription of which, on the plinth behind, has 
been erased with a view to an usurpation, which has, however, never been carried out. 
The only signs of the inscription visible are the three first (see Fig. $), 

while further down can just be made out the three symbols of the 4/) 
king's prenomen (see Fig. 9) in a cartouche which has gone, The a ¥ 
figure carries the crook of Osiris in the right hand; the hanging left pi, Fi 
arm holds an uncertain object like a Imot or short “sash,” which 

may be a “sacral” knot like that held by the funerary statue of Menkheperrétsenb 
(see p. 1), which so much resembles the “sacral knot” of the Minoan Cretans, The 
treatment of the body is reminiscent of that of No. 57639, showing the fleshy abdomen 
and browd hips, which are characteristic of the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
especially of the ‘Amarnah period, The dress is rather different, the apron having the 
two urael at the sides and bemg represented apparently as of bead-work, not feathers. 
This figure was funerary in character, as we see from the inscription, It belonged to the 
Salt Collection of 1835, and measures 5) ins. (14 cm.) in height. [No. 2275.) 

Of the above objects Nos. 2, 3, 4 (more especially the last) were probably among 
the objects in the king’s tomb, and No. 1, the bronze bowl, may also have belonged to it 
in spite of its Lykopolite msecription, They must have left it as the result of some 
ancient plundering, proof of which is seen in the objects of Tutrankhamiin and Tye (Ai) 
found by Harold Jones in the Bibin el-Mulik in 1907, in a rock-cut chamber that at 
first was taken to be the tomb of Tutrankhamin, since lye’s was well known as the 
Turbal el-Awrid in the west valley’. All. with the exception of No. 37639, were bought, 
and have been in the Museum for many years. 

I have not included the “Prudhoe” lion of red granite in the Egyptian Soulpture 
Gallery (No. 2; ex 34), which beara Tutrankhamiin’s name, in this list, because I regard 
this as certainly if not an usurpation at any rate an “addition” on his part, for both the 
lions (Nos. 1 and 2) undoubtedly belonged to Amenophis IIT and were set up by him 
at Sulb (Soleb), whence they were removed to Gebel Barkal by the Ethiopian Amoniaru, 
who also inscribed his name upon them. Tuttankhamin merely added an inseription to 
one of them, recording his restoration of the monuments of his father Amenophis III, 


[eRe (OM MSS Sits , “which he (Amenophis) had 
made as his monument for his father, Amon-Ret"” = } 22 ~~~ 4452. Both lions 
eeem to me to be undoubtedly by the same seulptor, and it is highly improbable 
that Amenophis set up only one of them, and Tutrankhamiin later on the other in 
exact imitation of it. Also this would not be {/ $y=2, which usually means chiefly 
the restoration of inscriptions, I think that both lions were set up by Amenophis 
as @ pair, as it is natural to suppose, and that Tutrankhamin merely restored his 
father’s inscription on one of them, which had got battered in the Atenist iconoclasm, 
when Amenophis’ inscription on the other lion was considerably knocked about, but 
was not restored by Tutfankhamfin, There is no restoration by Tutrankhaman of 
the inscriptions of the other lion (No. 1), as Breasrep, Anc. Rec., 896 (11, 463) implies: 
Tuttankhamiin’s inscription is on No. 2 only. On No. 1 the inscription of Amenophis 
remains, with a record of Alchenaten’s vandalism in the battered second cartouche 
of his father, in which the name ||—=={ 7 has been roughly replaced in Akhenaten’s 


o 


=o. 





=e cL 


peculiar manner by a repetition of the throne name ©)|\$, in which the middle signs 


are practically invisible. BreasTep (op. cit., 364, n. c) assigns this restoration to 
| Treo. M. Davis and Dangsey, Tombs of HarmAuhs and Touatdntiamdace, 1912, 2. 3, 195 fF 
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Tutrankhamin; but when Tuttankhamiin restored his father’s monuments at Sulb he 
had reverted to Amenism, and would have spelt out the name Amenophis properly 
as in his inscription on No. 2; whereas Akhenaten actually did use a repetition of 
Neb-matat-Ré as his father’s nomen after his death, so that the two cartouches 
Neb-macat-Ré stand side by side, as we see in the British Museum stele No. 57399, 
found at “Amarnah by the Society's expedition of 1923-4, on which the dead Amenophis 
is represented with Tiye and described as in Fig. 10, This stele was certainly made 
under Akhenaten?, 

I regard the filial relationship of Tuttankhamiin to Amenophis [las DV > 
proved by this inscription, in default of any evidence to the contrary, > 
and in my Ancient History of the Near East (1913), p. 308, I wrote that r % 
he “was probably a son of Amenophis III by an inferior wife.” In view aS 
of the close personal likeness between Tuttankhamin and Queen Tiye, ew, 
pointed out in the Illustrated London News, Jan. 1, 1927, 1 should now — Fig. 19. 
be inclined to think it more probable that he was her son, and that 
therefore he and Akhenaten were own brothers, although he was much younger than 
Akhenaten. The fact that Tutetankhamiin married his niece, Akhenaten’s daughter, is no 
bar to this conclusion, in ancient Egypt. Mr. Glanville, in an article to be published in 
Parts mtv of this Journal, notes personal resemblances between Tutrankhamiin and 
Amenophis III which confirm this view. If we suppose that Akhenaten proclaimed his 
adherence to the “doctrine” immediately after his father’s death, and that therefore he 
was associated with Amenophis up to his fifth year at least, he will have died, after a 
reign of seventeen years, eleyen or twelve years after his father. Smenkhkeré¢ probably 
overlapped both Akhenaten and Tuttankhamiin in his three years’ reign*, so that 
Tuttankhamin, who probably did not reign more than six years, may, if he died at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen (as the examination of his mummy shows)*, quite easily have 
been the son of Amenophis III, even if he were not born posthumously, 


' Garvrrra, Journal, x1 (1026), 2. 

* For the reign of Smenkhkeré* (there is uo doubt whatever from the evidence of fayence ring-bezels, 
ete, that this is the correct form, and that “Staakerét™ (“S-(/-£2-A¢") is a modern mistake) see 
Newsrrny, in the current Journal, pp. 5-6. 

* Canter, Tomb of Tutenkhamen, 1, 160. 
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THE NEW PTOLEMAIC PAPYRUS CONTAINING 
PARTS OF ILA PD, xu, 128-263 


By G. M. BOLLING 


The British Museum possesses a papyrus (Inv. No. 2722) that has recently been pub- 
lished by Mr, H. J. M. Milne as No. 251 in his Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum, App., 210-11. Thanks to his kindness and that of Mr. H. Idris Bell (both have 
also been so good as to answer a number of my queries) | have seen a proof of this publica- 
tion, and wish to attempt a reconstruction of Its text, and to stress the importance of its 
evidence about the earlier tradition of the Homeric poems: 

The papyrus is assigned by its editor to the second century 8.c., and is to be classed, 
I should say, with P. Hibeh 20 and P. Jouguet as representatives of a type of text distinct 
both from the “wild” Ptolemaic texts and from the later Vulgate. The unique character 
of the Hibeh papyrus was recognized by its editors immediately upon its discovery, and 
their judgment has been confirmed by the coming to light of a second and third specimen. 
If my suggestion’ that the “City” editions are in reality texts of this, or a closely related, 
type shall prove tenable, the importance to be attributed to these papyri will increase 
greatly, All three types of text seem, however, to rest upon the same foundation, which 
may be called the Old Vulgate, to avoid terms such as Attic or Pisistratean text, that would 
raise other issues. Their differences come from the fact that they have all been interpolated 
but in different ways and to different degrees. 

Of the verbal variants* the most important is wAe{v]uor: in line 188%, The word occurs 
twice (IL, 1v, 528, xx, 486) in the Vulgate; both times in the same phrase as here. The 
mss. all read qrevjom, but there is also indirect evidence for wAevpom that reaches us 
through Photius and Eustathins, beside a statement of Mocris that r\edpuep is the Attic, 
weve the Hellenistic form. Confronted with this contlicting evidence editors (except 
Nauck and Fick) have regularly played safe and followed the manuscripts. Linguists, how- 
ever, have seen that wAetjpev must be the older form; if for no other reason? because of 
the ease with which svete can be explained us due to popular etymology; and Wacker- 


1 The External Heidence for Interpolation in Homer, 37-41. Oxford: Clarendon Preas, 1025. The 
separate position of P. Hibeh 20 was questioned by Gennann, Ptolem, Homerfr., 4, 


hy 
£129. wolv|coworqe a miseopying of rokveoenr ! 178, ayruper|y wep averyen by false concord; on 
omission of -i, ¢f, GERHARD, op, cif, 20,0. 9. 188". upfuern[> for spellings such sa v{pery ef, BRUGMASN- 
THomn, Griech. Gram.', 147; and note the efforts to designate the length of the sibilant by -efy= -rop- 
in Heewans, Silbenbifduag, 118 One may think more remotely of Cretan <oppo, ¢7, Becuren, Griech. 


Shal., 0, 706. If the spelling is more than a graphic blunder (from ¥en: ?) something like [im] would seem 
to be intended. 250, ann « «pan 2 aUTie emg Vulg.: no interchange elsewhere in the Jitad is reported 
by Ladwich, 

= But of. the etymologies given .e. by Boracy nd ley Wane, even if they: are rot free of difficulty. 
For material, of, Kcnmwen-Buasa, Griech. Gfram., 1, 73, 
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nagel! accordingly pointed to the behaviour of the mss. as indicating nothing but the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic speech upon the Homeric tradition. The discovery of a copy, older than 
all others, that reads wAceimor, should now turn the scales even for the most conservative, 
Incidentally, too, it settles the form of Aleaeus's réyye wAetovag ofve where the last 
editor, Lobel (108), has chosen more wisely than his immediate predecessor Diehl (94) 
between similar variants. The discovery of this papyrus thus yields un item that may be 
added to the list® of instances in which modern scholarship has been similarly confirmed, 

Turning now to the larger issues: the firet fragment contains the ends of limes 128-46 in 
agreement with the Vulgate, but in the opinion of the editor “the lines following appear to 
differ from the usual text.” There is little from which to form an opinion, but the shortness 
of line 187 (35 letters) seems consistent with the fact that the end of the corresponding line 
did not reach the extant strip of papyrus. Then the next line, in which only Jue.a[ can be 
read, probably differed merely by having something like eeXkabw pada wokAw for peyake 
adAaAyTe. 

The third fragment containing the beginnings of verses 249-63 offers much the same 
aspect. For lines 254-5 the editor suggests that there were “apparently new lines supplant- 
ing the mss. tradition”; and again I think that it may be sufficient to assume no more than 
verbal variants, such as: 

7) Se xlara ype Kovinn héper- abtap EPedye 
Gupov "A[yacar Tpwel cai” Eeropt xtdos oragm. 
The column contains also one plus verse (250%) at the close of Hector’s speech to Poly- 
damas. The context leaves little doubt that it must have begun ddd’ ér[eo, It can be 
completed on the pattern of any one of three lines: 
aréX\enor 8, olos wapos eiyen elvay cf. I, 1v, 264. 
aTéAcuoy Oe cai dAAous dorubs Maous xrx, 139. 
ode" eri pyvel cummpeba trorroropoiet xm, S81. 


Precisely which one, does not matter much, as the line will be in any case an interpolation. 
I favour the first, because it is from the book from which this text draws other interpola- 
tions, 

_ So far, then, we have a text that in its lines agrees closely with the Vulgate; but in the 
second fragment the case is quite different. On it can be read the ends of 18 lines, and I shall 
try to show that another has been skipped haplographically. To 17 (18?) of these correspond 
verses 176-92 of the Vulgate. There is thus an excess of at the most one line on the part 
of the papyrus; and if, as seems most probable, lines 193-4 were not in it, even this is more 
than offset. However as six (or seven) lines are entirely different from those of the Vulgate, 
the variation of the two texts is much greater than the mere number of lines would 
indicate. 

Fortunately the new text can be restored, in substance at least; I would not insist, of 
course, upon the verbal details of my reconstruction. With line 175 prefixed it must have 
Tread : 


1 Sprack!, Unters. su Homer, T4— (lotta, vit, 234 (1916). 

® Caven, Grundfr. d. hom, Aritik, 24 ff; (eMGARD, op. cv, index ae, “Konjekturen.” 

4 Por lengthening before wqis //., xrt, 742 is suid to he the only parallel. Perhaps reper wos actually 
written, of. Grawand, op. eff, 106 on such doublings. ——— | 

4 On the spelling of. Class, Phil, xvi, 170-7 (1023); and on de wApovs writing in papyri GEnnann, 
op. cit,, 20,0. 1. 
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3 (@Ao 8 dud’ Ano wdyny eudyovro miAgew-) 
apyaheor bé we Tada Gedy ds] wapr’ deyopelicas.] 
TavTy yap Tepl Tetyos opwper Yelomidacc wip 
Ndwwove “Apyeios 8¢, nai ayviperjol wep, dvayen 

7g a yuwparras Geol & acayellaro Pupdp: 

ig° Gevs yap Tpdas éyeipe wai” Exropa] «f8e & “Ayaiois. 

1 our 6 é8arov Nawifar wddeuov wali dniorira. 

182 ev" ad TetpiPoov vis, xpatepos Tod uroirns 

183 Govpl Saker Adpagoy cuvéng bid] XaKowapioy- 

183" xdpone: 7 8 éréporo bia Kpotadoca) Tépyoev 

183" (alyun yakwein: Tow &¢ cxoros doce eahinfrep,) 

188 vicw 6 "Arripayote Acovrets, ato]s “Apnos, 

189 ‘Iméuayor Sade Soupi xara xpalrepip vopivy[v] 

189" erepvoy varep watoio, mayy 8 év] mA U]worr yarx[ de ‘| 

iy Gouwrnoen Ge werwy, dpdGyce be Tlewye’ dr’ atra. 
igo atres & éx Kodeolo epuecduevos Ei]hoy afd 

igo" wids terepiworo Kopmyou KatveiSjao 

gt “Apribargy peyabumov, crattas] bi Gut Lov, 

igi" Tire xaTa xdniba wap’ abyéva,] dbo [Be "yuia, 

193 dp’ of rovs evdprtow da’ Evrea, Topp | alti nav 

193" (Orcow es wokenoy wuKeral xirurro dadaryyes «Th.) 

178. diyeuper jn, averyen. 183. X@AKomapyoD. [aaah fl, 1¥, 102-3, 188, vpcueryl 
160. JE, 1v, 528, 180" Wav, 04. | 1808, JL, 0, 146,07, 19 in #T. On re-enimination ¢ is more 
probable than}. 191. ‘A, née xpéror vulg. 191%, Cf. J. xxz,117, 195, CE HH, xv, 343 (for the 
transition) and ty, 280. oo", Jf, tv, 281. The line equivalent to 196 probably began with dkAd. 

The first point of interest is the presence of the interpolated lines 175-81 that were not 
in the text of Zenodotus, In view of the date of the papyrus thia is not surprising; we may 
compare the presence of Zi., 11, 674 (perhaps also that of 1, 724) in P. Hibeh 19, and the 
similar behaviour of the “City” editions!, The interpolation now proves not to have been 
made in one jet; for line 180 is to be judged even later than its fellows 8d td «al eTEptes 
Peper Par, to quote Didymus's formulation of an Aristarchean principle, 

Then follow three battle vignettes, each told in four lines and each ending with a 
familiar formula row 8 exoros doce kadinbev, dpdSnce de Tevye em’ adra, Nice 86 yula, 
This symmetry* is a strong justification for the addition of 183 that is needed to explain 
the pronoun of the preceding line, and could easily have been dropped accidentally because 
of the homoioteleuton. 

The second of these vignettes consists in the Vulgate merely of two lines (198-9) and is 
clearly the original text, We can see how its close vata fwrrijpa ruyjcas, which corresponds 
to the «uvéns 61a yadxorapnou (183) of the preceding vignette, has been changed to the 
colourless xata xpatepny iouéiny to permit the addition of two plus verses borrowed from 
the fourth book. Correspondingly we have for the first vignette two lines (182-3) common 
both to the papyrus and to the Vulgate. Only this time each text has expanded the 
original in its own fashion; the papyrus taking its verses from Iv, 502-3, the Vulgate its from 
xx, 308-400, 

Between the two stands in the Vulgate a single line (187) in which Pylon and Ormenos 
are slain by Polypoites. The possibility that it too was dropped haplographically from the 

Of my 2xtern. Erid., 40 and at the passages cited, 
* On tendencies to symmetry in papyrus texts, cf, Genaanp, op, cit, on J?., xxi, 154. 
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papyrus must not be overlooked. I do not, however, consider this probable; because its 
presence would upset the symmetry observed. If it was not present in the papyrus it is 
most unlikely that the corresponding lines (193-4) were contained in that text, and so far it 
has not been possible to reconcile with their presence the slight traces in the papyrus. On 
the contrary I have been able to reconcile them with the close of 195, and it is to be 
noticed that the borrowing is once more from the fourth book, Without lines 199-4 we 
mpaTor In 191 is impossible, and some epithet (not necessarily the one I have chosen) 
must be substituted. 

The third vignette differs considerably in the two texts; and, what is more, there is no 
portion common to both that can be picked out as the original, This in itself is strongly 
suggestive of an interpolation dia 7d cai érépws pépeafar. The purpose of the Vulgate is 
clear. An original balance of two lines for the deed of each hero had been upset by 
expanding that of Polypoites to five lines; a balance was restored by adding a second 
exploit of Leonteus told in three lines patched together from phrases found in xtv, 496 
(xx, 284, xxz, 116), xvi, 293-4, vi, 145, The papyrus has taken this interpolation and 
Teworked it into its own four-line pattern, but without any more originality, 

T should posit therefore for the Old Vulgate: 

82 évé’ at Despifoow vies, epatepde Dodwroirns, 
183 Sovpi Sarevy Aauacoy xuvéns but yadnorapyov. 
8 widow 6 "Avtiumyou Acovrevs, aloe “Apnos, 

189 ‘Iorouayor Sade Soupi cata fworijpa teyneas. 
i93 Op’ of tobe evapitey am’ evrea KTA, 

This text has, I think, an advantage. For the two Lupiths to be spoiling of their 
weapons the two Trojans who have fallen beneath their spears is perfectly in order; the 
later Vulgate, however, makes them despoil eight men, and for this I can recall no 
parallel, 

The tradition has been in two currents, and may be described with some over-simpli- 
fication as follows, In the first, the one that leads to the papyrus, each vignette was 
expanded by the addition of verses 183%", 1894"; meanwhile in the other verses 154-6, 
190-2 had been added. Then the currents croas, this last interpolation (190-2) making its 
way inte the other stream of tradition and being there assimilated. Afterwards versea 187 
and 193-4 made their appearance in the current that ends in our Vulgate, 

The papyrus can show one other thing, though that but dimly. The editor, on the 
tacit assumption that there was no increment between verses 128 and 176, could calculate 
that the columns contained 24 lines, Then between Fr. 2 and Fr. § either one column is 
missing, and between lines 195 and 249 there is a minus of 14 verses!; or two columns 
with » plus of 10 verses are lacking. In view of the general character of the text, the 
former seems much the more likely supposition. Of course the calculation can be changed 
by modifying the primary assumption, and operating with a column of different length. It 
scems, therefore, unprofitable to pursue the topic further. 

The papyrus illustrates again the truth that the value of these early texta will lie not 
in the extra lines they bring us, but in their refusal to attest “lines that have hitherto 
appeared well established, 


' Before lines 254-5 stand ends from a lost column ;] .e,|/y These, if Vulgate lines, would seem to he 
22), 219; then at least three of these “minus” verses stood before line 215, That the “plus” verse 210 
should appear thus misplaced is nothing surprising. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x1, ll 
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THE SONS OF TUTHMOSIS IV 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


With Plate xii. 


N. de Garis Davies, writing in this Journal, rx, 133, remarks that in the Theban 
Tomb No. 226, the owner, “a royal scribe and 
steward, is depicted sitting with four nude 
children upon his lap who wear the side-lock?. 
A detached fragment shows that one of these, 
not the youngest, was a King’s son, beloved by 
him, Akheperré¢?. The painting is a very rough 
and broken one, and it is impossible to say if 
all the children meant were boys.”’ As the tomb 
contains a portrait of Amenophis IIT sitting en- 
throned with his mother Mutemwia, Davies 
dates it to the first half of that great Pharach’s 
reign. “The appearance of Mutemwia in Tomb 
No. 226,” writes Davies in another place®, “is 
not due to the unmarried state of the king. 
A rough and damaged scene there shows the 
owner seated with no fewer than four of the 
royal children on his knee at once......Who are 
these four children? The name of one of them 
(not the youngest) survives on a fragment as 
Akheper(u?)rér; another may have been Tuthmosis, the heir who died young, and a 
third Akhenaten.” In the article in this Journal, Davies says, “Here is a brother, and 
probably an elder brother of Akhenaten.” If, however, we examine all the evidence 
relating to the prince Akheper(u)ré¢ it will, I think, point to his being a son of Tuth- 
mosis IV, rather than of Amenophis III. The evidence is this: 

I. Tomb No. 226 at Thebes is of a \—,7,7/* “ Overseer of the King’s Tutors,” who 


} This scene ia figured by Davies in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Dec. 
1923, Part 1, 42, fig, 3. 

2 In a footnote to Jowrnal, rx, 133, Davies remarks that his “notes do not show whether the form 
‘Akheperuréf was possible or excluded. In any case ‘Akhepérref is a variant which Amenophis IT also 
used.” In the Bulletin article (p. 43) Davies gives the reading Akheperfu)ré¢. My tracing, made two 
years ago, shows that the plaster is broken away below the Apr-sign, see Fig. 1. 

® Bulletin of the Metropolitan Musewm of Art, New York, Dec. 1923, Part 11, 42-43. Lerstus, Adniga- 
buch, No, 340, makes an fAkheperuré¢ a son of Tathmosis IV, and so alao does Gavrutmn, Le livre des rots, 
11, 304. 

* This title cannot be 1 * |Ssuz7 as given by Ganvtyka-Waicatt, Topographical Catalogue of 
the Private Tombs of Thebes, No. 226. A fragmentary inscription in this tomb reads }OWLY \—. 2 J ; 
the second title may be confidently restored }¥ “king’s follower” ; the third should be either —\—> 7 
—} = “overseer of the tutors of the king,” which is found on a shawabti figure of Hekerneheh in the 
Oairo Museum, No, 46536, from the Bibiin el-Muldk, see Journal denatrée, 3393, and Manrerre, Monuments 
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was also a “royal scribe,” and “steward”; his name has unfortunately been destroyed. 
Davies, no doubt rightly, attributes the tomb to the earlier half of the reign of Amen- 
ophis III, for in it the king's mother is enthroned with her son. But it is remarkable 
that no queen of Amenophis III is mentioned in the inscriptions, although there are at 
least four children whom Davies considers to be children of Amenophis III. The names 
of two of these children have been partly preserved, as will be seen from the reproduction 
of my tracing of the original fragments of the inscriptions above the boys (see Fig. 1). 
The first name perhaps read © #/||, the second © #[LJ}; no trace remains of the third. 
Were there no other evidence, we might perhaps grant Davies’s surmise that Akhe- 
per(u)ré¢ was a son of Amenophis II. 

Il. Inscriptions in Tomb No, 64 at Thebes name two court officials—(1) Hekreshu’, 
who was “Tutor of the king’s eldest son Tuthmosis-Khatkharw (i,e., Tuthmosis IV), and 
(2) Hekerneheh, who was “Tutor of the king’s son Amenophis,” and “tutor of the king’s 
children,” The tomb is dated in the reign of Tuthmosis [V who, in two scenes, is 
depicted giving audience to his nobles. On the right-hand inner wall of the vestibule 
there is an important scene* which shows Hekreshu seated on a chair with the king’s 
eldest son Tuthmosis-Khafkhatw upon his knee. This boy has the uraeus upon his fore- 
head, holds in his right hand the hek-sceptre, wears a pectoral inscribed with the pre- 
nomen of Tuthmosis IV, and under his feet is a stool upon which nine prostrate prisoners 
are depicted. Above the seated figure of Hekreshu was an inscription* giving his name 
and titles (see Pl. xii); he is here described as “tutor of the king’s son the eldest of his 
body, Tuthmosis-Kharkhatw.” Above the young prince were three vertical lines of 


divers, PL 36, g; or V2, 9, —}& “overseer of the tutors of the king's son," which is found on a 
shawabti figure of Huy, Cairo, No. 46548, from Abydos, see Journal d’entrée, 4438. It is possible that the 
Theban Tomb No. 226 may be that of the tutor Hekernebeh who, in the reign of Amenophis III's prede- 
cessor Tuthmosis IV, prepared for himself Tomb No. 64 which is mentioned below. 

' Hekreshu appears as 57} } 1 on a statuctte of the king's son Tuthmosis which was found 
by Miss Benson in the temple of Mat at Karnak; I have published the inscriptions upon it in Bessox- 
Govatay, The Temple of Mut, 328-320. GAUTHIER, Le licre des rois, 1, 303, makes this king's son 
Tuthmosis a son of Tuthmosis IV, but from the data given in the present paper he is certainly to be 
identified with King Tuthmosis [V himself. 

* The title a — fh, e —+ =. “tutor of the king’s children" appears on one of Hekreshu's fanerary 
cones, 

* This is given by L., D., 11, BL 69, but some important details have been omitted. A pencil drawing 
of Hekresbu with the young prince upon his lap was made by James Burton in the late twenties of last 
century, and is now preserved among the Burton MSS. in the British Museum (4dd. MS. 25644, f. 13, 14). 
The wraeux is clearly seen in this early drawing. Champollion has described the scene in his Notices 
deacriptives, 1, 863. 

‘ The inscriptions have been restored from Burton's copy; the first ¢; in the cartouche, omitted by 
Barton, is given in Coamroniios, Notices descriptives, 1, 863. The scene was badly damaged before 1844 
when Lepsius made his drawing, Describing the pectoral, Champollion says that it bore the name of the 
prince's father; he, therefore, thought that the young prince was a son of Tuthmosia IV and not Tuth- 
mosis IV himself. 

‘ On # Canopic jar described by Daressy (Mee, de trav. xiv, 174) a LI RI RS STR Ti 
PETIT NGL is mentioncd. Daresry supposed that this prince was « sou of Tuthmosia IV and 
identified him with the }%, of the Sphinx Stela; but the } 4 of the Sphinx Stela was certainly Tuth- 
mosis IV himself, see Enuan, Sitsb. A. A. Berlin, vt, 425-37. Gavruter (Le liere des rois, 1, 336) makes 
the king’s son Tuthmosis of the Canopic jar-box a son of Amenophis ITI, but there is no evidence at all 
for this. 

1j—2 





inseription; here he is called “the king’s eldest son Menkheperurée”’; this name, which 
appears also on the pectoral that the young king wears, is, of course, the prenomen of 
Tuthmosis IV, and he is here further described as “Lord of the Two Lands.” ‘thd 

Behind the young sovereign and facing Hekreshu is figured the “king’s son Amen- 
ophis,” with his tutor Hekerneheh. Above them are seven lines of inscription (see Pl, xii). 
In front of the prince are the words “king’s son of his body,” but 13 
This young king’s son is shown wearing the side-lock, and he had © & 
suspended from his neck a pectoral inscribed with the prenomen ae) ( 
and nomen of Tuthmosis IV; a drawing of this pectoral is given ith fh 
by Champollion and is reproduced in Fig. 2. The prince holds in Aeon) ene 
one hand a bouquet of flowers and in the other a sprig of green Caet) Dien 
leaves. This little prince, there can be no doubt, was Amen- 
succeeded his father on the throne of Egypt and was later known as Nebmarae 
Amenophis IIT. 

Behind Hekerneheh were depicted probably six? young princes arranged in three 
rows of two each, but the whole of the second row is broken away and the names of all 
the princes except one have disappeared. The first in the upper row wears a pectoral 
upon which is the prenoméen of Tuthmosis IV and before him is the legend “the king’s 
for his Canopic jars (and perhaps his body) were found in the tomb of Tuthmosis IV in 
1903*; from this fact we may surmise that he predeceased his father. 

Il. The names of the royal tutors Hekreshu* and Hekerneheh® appear on other 
monuments besides Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. On the rocks of the Island of Konosso in 

! That Nebmaréf Amenophis III was a son of Tuthmosis IV by Mutemwin is certain from an inserip- 
tion in the temple at Luxor (Gaver, Le temple de Louxor, P. ixxi, fig. 205). 
régistres superposés, qui sont probablement des frores de Tuthmosis IV; leurs noms sont détrnits, et 
souvent aussi leurs images.” 

* Canten-Newnerey, The Tom of Thoutmosis JV (ed. Theodore Davis), 6-7, Nos. 46037-46039. The 
body of the boy was found in one of the chambers of this tomb (op. cit., Pl. x, fig. 3). 

* Besides the inscriptions naming Hekreshu mentioned in the text of this paper I should note the 
following: (1) A statuette of the king's son Tuthmosis found by Miss Benson in the temple of Mut at 
328-329. 1 originally ght that this “king’s son Tuthmosis” must be a son of Tuthmosis. IV 
(Buxson-GOURLAY, op. ctf, 328, n. +), but it is now certain that he ought to be identified with the young 
Tuthmosis (<¢., Tuthmosis [V) who is depicted seated on his tutor’s knee in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. 
1 know of no evidence for a son of Tuthmosis IV bearing the name Tuthmosis. The cartouche above the 
graffito on » rock in the island of Sehel (L., D., Text 1v, 125; J. pe Moncas, Catalogue I, 90, No. 84) which 
names a }& thf was examined by Mr. Winlock and myself in 1926, and again by me in 1927, and it does 
(Hoyal Tombs 1, 33; Maclven-Macn, El Amrah and Abydos, Pl. xxxix, 3 and 4); these are now in the 
Cairo Museum (Nos. 45329-30). (3) Four graffiti at Konosso; Pernte, Season, Noa, 21, 23, 39, 44. 

* Other monuments than those mentioned in the text which name Hekernebeh are (1) A statuette 
representing the tutor kneeling and holding before bim a stela, found when clearing out the tomb in 1899. 
(2) Many funerary cones from his tomb, (3) Two shawabti figures found in the Bibin el-Multk and now in 
Cairo (46536) ; of. Manterre, Monuments divers, Pl. 36, f and g. The inscription upon one of these gives 
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the name, which was obviously Amenophis, has been destroyed. 

ophis, the son of Tuthmosis IV by Queen Mutemwia?, who Piatt. 

son of his body, Amenemhét,” This young prince is known to us from another source, 
2 Gavraren, Le livre dea rois, 11, 290, note 1, says “on voit six princes, disposés deux & deux sur trois 

Karnak ; the inscriptions upon it have been published by me in Baxson-Govatay, The Temple of Mut, 

not read ss given by de Morgan. (2) Three shawabti figures found by Petrie at Abydos 

the namie of Hekerneheh’s mother Sh Ment. 
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THE SONS OF TUTHMOSIS IV B5 
the region of the First Cataract, there is a group of graffiti which date from the reign of 


Tuthmosis IV. One of these (see Fig. 3) names the “favoured of Amenrét, the divine 
father, Hekreshu,” together with two young princes, “the king's son Amenophis,” and 


the “king's son Akheperurér?.” There can be no doubt that the Hekreshu here mentioned 

the title Divine Father, and he appears in 

eo names the king's first herald Rér, the. king's 

No, 64 at Thebes and he must be the same person who was buried in the cemetery of 
A superb model sarcophagus inscribed with the titles and name of 


sho ie 


is the same person who is figured in Tomb 
(ea c7s Ap ! No. 64 at Thebes, for he bears i 
fue rsa ye No. 64 at The or he bears in both places 
re both places with the prince Amenophis. 
i Another grafiito? at Konosso (see Fig. 4) 
me sons Amenophis and Akheperurer, and the 
‘y— Hekerneheh. Here again the tutor bears a title which is also found in Tomb 
the capital. The tomb of the king’s first herald Rér is at Thebes 
(No. 201), and it certainly dates from the reign of Tuthmosis IV. QO 
+57 Dal (P 


Reér is in the Cairo Museum and perhaps came from Tomb No. 201 
at Thebes. — +R FR A 
On the evidence of these Cataract graffiti combined with that of <= ja = 
the insoriptions in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes there can be little ifany & ae Piel 
doubt that Akheperurét was a son of Tuthmosis IV, and not, as (#8 = a 
Davies supposed, of Amenophis II. Akheperurée was probably the Fig. 4. 
third son of Tuthmosis IV, and thus a younger brother of Amen- 
ophis II, not an elder brother of Akhenaten. The names of the sona of Tuthmosis IV 
were therefore (1) Amenophis®, who succeeded his father and became Amenophis U1, 
(2) Amenembét, who died young and was buried in his father's tomb in the Bibdn el- 
Mulik, (3) Akheperurée and (4) Akheper(ka ?jrér. 
P.8. In Brunton-Engelbach’s recently published memoir on Gurob, there is given on 
PI. lia list of princes of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties together with some of their 
titles. This list is apparently based on Gauthier's Le livre des rois and unfortunately several 
errors have been perpetuated. The first herald Rée was not a son of Amenophis IT: that 
he is deseribed as a “king’s son" is due to a misreading of the Cataract graftito that names 
him (seé Fig. 4), Again, Shemeukheper is given in the list of Amenophia [I's sons, but no 
such name éxiste: the reading is due to the faulty copy of a Konosso grafiito in Perri, 
Season, Pl. i, No, 23 (for the correct reading see Fig. 3). I note also that Tuttankhamiin is 
given as a son of Amenophis [I without any query mark. It would be interesting to 
know the evidence for such a definite statement. 


' ‘This graffite is incorrectly published by Perum, Season, PL i, No, 23, who roads hers) in place of 
Akheperurc’, [tis correctly given by L., J. Texthand ty, 128, and by J. pe Mongan, Catalogue J, 60, No. 5; 
but the latter gives it again on p. 103 in « blandered form from MAnierre, Mowwments divers. 

? First copled by Hay in the early thirties of last ventury (Britigh Museum, Adal, MS, 29867, f. 13 v.). 
Published by Peram, Avason, Pl i, No. 32; L., 2, Texthond rv, 127. J. pe Moncas, Catalogue J, 70, 
No. 10, omits the names of the two king’s sons but gives their figures. 

2 Wolf in the Zeer. (dg, Spr, LX, 157 has noted that the “King’s Son of Kush, Amenoplia,” men- 
tioned in o graffito at Sehel, appears aleo in a stela of Tuthmosia TV at Wad! Halfn. He is perhaps to be 
identified with the Prince Amenophis son of Tuthmosis IV. 
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AN EGYPTIAN SPLIT INFINITIVE AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE COPTIC CONJUNCTIVE TENSE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


At the end of the Eighteenth and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties are to 
be found examples of a verbal construction at first sight quite ephemeral in its range 
and not at all easy to reconcile with the known rules of Egyptian grammar. This con- 
struction is of the type |, = 2, and the following examples are the only ones known 
to me}, 

A. Continuing an imperative, 
jog) RAH! RO MRT =" T ITS y— aK ee Ses 
oe “let them (scil. the doors) be made of 6 cubits in their h eight, and thou shal 
(it) to the builder Amenmose in order that he may make them accordingly,” Pap. fe 
Mus. 10102, 13-14 (Dyn. XVIII)? 


(2) aA AS Sse a {33 sak, rere “give thy mind to cause 
to be filled......and draw out...... : Pap. Boulag 15, a 7 (Dyn. XIX). There are two 


more examples on the side b of this same papyrus, but there the context is even more 
full of lacunae than is the present passage. 


B. Continuing an injunction or wish. 

3) (2s Se ae Beall vk “let Tita be brought to thee, and 
contend with her,” Moscow 39176 (late Dyn. XVIII) = JIamamnurxu Mysea Bs ae 
A.wekcandpa II (Moscow, ia Pl. 2. 

(i a ee ALTOS 5 = sf ’ Uso ce 5 eon “thou shalt put them over 
the fire and add to them another 11 hins,” Pap. med. Berl. 11, 10 (Dyn. XIX). Here the 
insertion of Ar before dit is unique and doubtless a mistake. Mistakes are frequent in 
this corrupt text. 


c. Continuing a relative clause, this mostly having future reference. 


0) fb M = 81S ITS 5 Ah “an to any king who ie yet fo be and 
who shall mak make lasting m Lers., Denkm., 1m, 140, ¢, 8 (Wadi ‘Abbad; Sethos I). 


(6) I=} eee WS 1 GEASS “as to 
any king who is yet to be, wh ap chall nabs +i my plans, and who shall say: The lands 
are at my disposal,” ibid., 11. 
= £) = b B= Sot MASON RAIS =) 2 1-47, M7 

a “ a eS ates Real ene sd wo shal gr god reminder 
to confirm under my name what I have done,” ibid., 1 


* The problem here to be discussed presented itself in connexion with example (3) below, which is 
drawn from a text shortly to be edited by Kurt Sethe and myself. The examples (4), (6), and (8) were 
supplied through Sethe from the Berlin dictionary. 

* T am indebted to Mr. Glanville for » knowledge of this interesting letter, 
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(8) “I have faced thee, thou (disease) smn, I have faced thee, thou who art sunken 

inthe ihembers of X, the son of ¥, LX BBM | aa lel? 

48,2 f — like him who flies and takes his stand waiting in a high place (1.¢., probably 
ike the sun-god Ré‘)," Pap. Leyd, 343, recto 6, 4. Here exceptionally of present time. 


D. Construction doubtful. 
(9) | = 5 wk} Bo — S| “and he takes the boat of any man in the 


army,” Deores of Haremhad 17. The preceding context is destroyed. Another yet more 
damaged example, ibid, 26, end, in Max Miiller’s edition (Egyptological Researches, 1, 94). 
When one of the later independent pronouns is found immediately preceding a verb- 
form, the grammarian’s first thought is to connect the construction with what I have 
ealled the participial statement (fgyptian Grammar (henceforth quoted as (rramm.], § 373), 
the type of which is = — “it is he who does” so-and-so. Gunn has shown, however, 
that when future time is in view, the participle is habitually replaced by the 4dm-f form, 
type =< “it is he who will do.” Rare exceptions do exist where nif + imperfective 
participle has future sense (Gramm., § 568), but they are uncommon enough to be 
practically negligible. Since the construction found in the above-quoted passages in all 
cases except (8) refers to future time, the participial construction is there virtually ruled 
out4, But there are other reasons still more cogent. At the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
we are, indeed, on the verge of the period when less importance can be attached to the 
t in such a form as ‘—’ in examples (4) and (7)?, but the presence of the preposition hr 
before dit in (4), though not only superfluous, but also in all likelihood faulty, at least 
shows that the writer had the infinitive in his mind. Nor have we any warrant for 
supposing that the construction indep. pron. + participle could depend directly upon 
a preposition. We shall have occasion below to refer to certain interesting, and perhaps 
to some extent relevant, constructions where the indep. pron. follows a preposition. But 
they do not, so far as we know, extend in Middle Egyptian to the participial statement’, 
Where it is desired to express, by the help of a preposition, some logical nexus between 
the participial statement and what precedes, the particle nft has to be inserted, 
ex, ?— = 1 Pap. Kahun 29, 39, and this nt cannot simply be omitted at will. 
That the verb-form is in reality the infinitive is proved, not only by “— in (4) and 
(7), but also by )% in a development of the construction to be quoted below (22). The 
form aL, in (2) is not good evidence to the contrary; we are at a period where the 
omission of f does not count for much, though its presence still does; but further, this 
verb, ending in d, would be particularly prone to omit its ¢, and several certain examples 
- of “3.+ so written in the infinitive occur in the decree of Harembab (Il. 28, 29, 35, 36)". 
Moreover, it seems extremely difficult to dissociate our construction entirely from the 
very similarly used Middle Kingdom construction with An¢ + infinitive (Gramm. § 171, 3). 
This occurs after the imperative or the 4dm-fr.f form, inter alia, and serves accordingly 
‘ It will be shown below that Auf wtf dam does not mecesxerifly refer to future time. However, my point 
here ia that in these cases which do refer to future time the participial construction would have been 
replaced by nt/ éam-f. 
* Perhaps also in the damaged example from Pap, Boulag 15, 6, see above under (2). 
¢ NV det whim tm in Pyr. 1595 ¢ is disposed of by Sethe's critical note (um, 92), For another possible 
example of later date, see below example (18). 
‘ The Haremhab decree omits the = also in the infinitives [4 ¢) 1 24, [¥js— 1. 28 and asin a very 
apecial case 1. 18 (below example 31). [ have not found any case of = being added where it does not belong, 
ao that 5, in 1, 24 (below example 22) is undoubtedly an infinitive, 
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precisely the same conjunctive and prospective purpose as hn‘ ntf + infinitive in our first 
four examples above. Compare with these: 


(10) WRIA F ew ado 8 peresceess =e BBX) “let there be brought to 
me 20 women..,...... and let (lit. ‘together With eausing that) there be brought to me 20 


nets,” Westear 5, 9-11. 

(11) = &<...... =. —*., “thou shalt make......and give (lit. together 
with giving) him remedies,” Ebers 40, 8. Sim. ibid. 78, 19. 

If in such a construction it had been desired expressly to mention the author of the 
action, there is no doubt whatever that a writer of Middle Egyptian could haye placed 
one of the later independent pronouns after the infinitive. Sethe was the first to point 
out this fact in Zetschr. f. dg. Spr., XX1x, 121; see too Gramm., §300, We have no examples 
of the kind that are parallel in all details to the two last, but my assertion is proved 
by the two next, taken in conjunction with one another. 

(12) °Q CSS... eg |l—...... Lge Pax cea j_swi._|—e 
Ph Looe paces Sa by the gla! causing them to =! “gan = 
that they should go (lit. with going on their part)......and that they should give (lit. with 
giving on their part) these two tapers......,"" Siue 1, 312-3. 

(3) Seeot — YB RITES SIMI PHB “it shall be in- 
quired through(?) the mouth of one commissioned (?) by him, by means of his saying it 
in presence of the official concerned,” Setue, Hinsetzung, 7 = Newnerry, Rekhmara, 10. 

The first of these two examples, though using Ant, is not after an imperative or 
contained in an injunction; the second is contained in an injunction, but uses m in place 
of hne. Both agree, however, in placing the later indep, pron. after the infinitive. As 
Sethe (loc. cit.) pointed out, this later indep. pron. is here the pronominal counterpart of 
the common agential |— + noun after the infinitive. It is, accordingly, plain that, where 
the scribes of Dyn. XVITI-XIX actually wrote |. =~ (eg.. see example 1 above), a 
scribe of Dyn. XII and onwards might well have written *j-.-\S. That he did not 
ordinarily so write was due to the fact that the addition of the pronoun was usually 
quite unnecessary, the implied agent of the infinitive being clear without it. Later on 
there seems to have been a tendency to be more explicit in this respect, a tendency 
manifested, not only by {= *), but also by such redundancies as ania >, for 
—» =}, dating from about the same time (Gramm., § 468, 4). 

In view of the facts above quoted, there can be little or no doubt that {CEs 
simply the outcome of the older possibility *|__. = with transposition of the pronoun 
from after to before the infinitive. But a purist of English could not fail to be scandalized, 
and every Egyptian grammarian will certainly be puzzled, by such an outrageous “ split 
infinitive” as | “~ =) “with on thy part the saying.” The explanation of this probably 
lies in various constructions which were current about the same period (late Dyn. XVII- 
early Dyn. XTX) and which may very well have influenced the speech of those times in 
the supposed direction, In the very oldest Egyptian the preposition ~~ is found before 
sentences with nominal or adjectival predicate introduced by independent pronouns; 
such sentences then function as nouns and are, in the terminology of my Grammar, 
virtual noun clauses. Examples are: 

(144) — SITE “for I am Horus who avenged his father,” Pyr. 1685 (M; N has 
n + cartouche), 

(15) —==}=| lo “for thou art Rér,” Pyr. 1688, Sim. Pyr, 12870; 20326: in 473a 
|\— is written for —, A Coffin-text example is quoted Gramm., § 154, n. 4, 
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(16) —}$=]E = 1A “for she is your god, the daughter of a " Urk, rv, 
258, 2, atchaistic text from ia el-Bahri. : ss . os 
Examples from the Pyramid-texts with — + noun are also common (e.g., Pyr. 9170; 
1139¢; 2049). 
This ancient construction concerns us only inasmuch as it provides the model for a 
type of construction, employing the later, instead of the earlier, independent pronoun, 
which appears for the first time at the end of Dyn. XVIII. 


(17) J) = 9} “according as thou art one true in the house of Ptah,” 
Dita, Hist. Inschr., u, 40a, 28; tomb of Neferhotpe, reign of Ay. 


(18) J) == S28" > “according as thou art one who does good things,” Inscr. 
dédicatovre, 66. This resembles the participial statement, but ir {Jt is perhaps simply an 
epithet used as a noun, 

The analogy of such examples as these (for other slight variations see further examples 
quoted Gramm., § 154, n. 5) may have helped to transform our construction *|~~*) =. 
into |" =“), though, since dd is here infinitive, the resemblance is only of the most 
external, superficial, kind. But there is a quite different construction which may also 
have helped in the same direction, In clauses introduced by —, and its derivative — 
the general structural rules of Old and Middle Egyptian demand that the pronominal 
subject should be one of the dependent pronouns, as after the various non-enclitic 
particles (mk, st) and after iwly (Gramm,, § 203, 2). But soon the suffixes of the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. singular creep in, probably under the influence of the later indep. pronouns 


=, . Thus we get (a) from the relative adjective _», the phrase 


—a 

(19) jee i “the place where he is,” earlier (=~ or — %&-— instead of the 
hypothetically more correct * ]}_ + $4}, actually never found. See Gramm., § 200, 
end. And similarly we get (b) from the particle —_ “that” examples like 


20) 2 R= RH Toh “ince he is one among these,” Lac., Sare, 1, 
213. The model is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate. 


(21) 5 "~ = J=}\=5 “since thou hast come in peace,” Zeitschr. J. dg. Spr., xx, 18, 
1-t(¢) is the old perfective. Pseudo-verbal construction, following the model of the clause 
with adverbial predicate. See Gramm., § 223, end. 

Suppose now that {~ “together with the fact that” were to be followed by 
the pseudo-verbal construction with pronominal subject of the second or third person, 
this might well take the form *] | =} or *]__, 7), and it is perhaps mere 
chance that our texta do not exemplify precisely these constructions, which differ from 
(21) only in the substitution of one preposition for another, But further, it is certain 
that __ had ceased to be pronounced *‘ntet and had become **nte even as early as the end 
of the Sixth Dynasty, when we find variants like © for © ~; see Garnier and 
SETHE, Eqyptian Letters to the Dead, note on tta, 9. We thus see that *| oS) would 
be a very possible form of the pseudo-verbal construction after Ant nit, “together with 
that......" At first sight we seem to have this actual construction in the passage from 
the Berlin Medical papyrus cited above (4), but there are various reasons for not con- 
sidering this the actual origin of the idiomatic construction |~ =e), which was our 
starting-point. If we accepted the last-named view, we should have to deny the 
development of |~, = ¢],, out of |. without expressed pronominal subject, which 
ia none the less so obviously its direct ancestor, Further, the existence of only one 
example with Ar before the infinitive would be very strange, seeing that our nine 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xrv, ig 
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examples are all relatively early’. Again, parallel to a hypothetical *{” = ?*) one 
would expect to find examples with the old perfective like *|","= 4"), and such are 
not forthcoming, And lastly, I have pointed out that the sense of |” “= 2h, is, in the 
examples before us, nearly always future, and future or prospective sense is not at all 
suitable to a construction deemed to have arisen from the psendo-verbal construction, 
For all these reasons, I adhere to my contention that the idiomatic construction 
|_.= yy, literally “with on his part the hearing,” arose from *}~ oj, “with hearing,” 
through the knowledge that this could be expanded to #f oa. “with hearing on his 
part,” and under the influence, partly of constructions like |) ||"= >>. (17), and partly 
of constructions like *[ "<> (or =)*.eX, with the pseudo-verbal construction, That 
fnt-ntt did in reality somehow become connected with the development from Ane dd to 
hn¢ nif dd is shown by three most remarkable passages from the Haremhab decree, from 
which one of our examples of |~ =e, was actually drawn (9). These examples 


are: 

@2) (Si TB=—#i lbs I— 25) foe loeb 
'24g)—*) “[But as to any man in the army of whom one#(?)] shall hear that they 
plunder...,..and another comes to report, saying......," Haremhab decree 24. In {~~ ~~ 


the last word is of course for —_. 

(23) ee ae ee i=) “......amd these......come to these 
princes saying......," ibid, 30. In a very fragmentary context. 

(24) “[As to any poor man(?!) whose boat(?) is} taken away, and his freight is 
emptied out |. 2m (Rl AIG I Ss—Ry And the poor man stands there 
bereft of his.........,” ibid. 19. The restoration of the context is highly uncertain. 

It looks as though these three examples all formed part of long and complex relative 
clauses similar to those exemplified in the inseription from the Wadi ‘Abbad (5-7). That 
)), im (22) is infinitive is hardly open to doubt®, and it is both noticeable and important 
that no Ar stands before it. In (23) “> and in (24) ij are probably likewise infinitives, 
though in the case of 4" it wonld be possible also to suppose that this is old perfective, 
in which case we should have an instance of the pseudo-verbal construction instanced 
in (21) above, but with Jint-nét instead of dr-ntt and with nominal instead of pronominal 
subject*, The one instance (22) is, however, beyond all doubt, and shows us that the 
construction |" =“ —a verb with feminine infinitive is here substituted for the 
unenlightening sdm—had as its counterpart with nominal subject the form oe 
—-4¥8°—, a form perhaps quite mechanically copied from the corresponding con- 
struction with pronominal subject. It has only to be added that the writing —, for 
in. the Haremhab deeree is confirmed by —>_,, often in the same imacription. 

To sum up, whatever may be thought of the analogies put forward above to explain 
the transposition of the independent pronoun, the fact remains that at the end of 
Dyn. XVIII and the beginning of Dyn. XIX there was a construction [= = used as 
a conjunctive tense with future meaning after imperatives, injunctions, and relative 
clauses referring to. future time (see examples 1-9) and that the corresponding construc- 
tion with nominal subject had the form |, “"*4ya=. 


ae = = 


' We shall see later that there is a strong atatistic Argument against supposing that Ar has been omitted 
bufore nim in the example from the Harembab decree, i.«., example (9), 

* Restored from L 28, * See above p. 87, mn, 4, 

* However, in a very similar context, |. 15, (Af is ddin-f, a verbeform expressing action like the infinitive, 
and not duration like the old perfeotive, 
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The chief interest of these constructions has, however, yet to be pointed out. If we 
ask ourselves in what way, from Dyn, XEX onwards, the sense of [=> is rendered 
in Late Egyptian and Coptic, the answer must of course be, by the Conjunctive Tense 

2°=, Bohairic fiteqyerpe. To illustrate this correspondence of sense, I will quote 

xi of the Late Egyptian conjunctive tense, employing the same rubries under 
which examples (1) to (8) above were classified. 


A, Continuing an imperative. 

(25) | | They caused him to come saying: 1; A SS bSyd| Rak Cel (as 
& Be Ret SS — = assemble the heirs and make them (lit, and thou shalt make 
eee tes gl unk Wests te them,” Mes N 17. Sim. Pap. jud. Turin 5, 3.. At 
the end of Dyn. XVIII we might have found [7 =*-°s|{=—. 

26) (Sl Naebhebiella RLS PRAY IB) “Let 
me be examined and let me see whether Urnero is the mother of the seribe Huy,” Mes N 9. 
This example is quoted only because it makes us realize that we have as yet no evidence 
as to how the construction |”, == would have looked with the Ist person as subject. 


: B. Continuing an injunction. 
(27) (2 BAScojeoysk “S| {= 2K ||) SF }s | “do thou go to the treasury and 
do thou see how it stands with her,” Mes N 16. Cf. (3), from which we see that a 
couple of generations earlier | = °° {<. might have been written. 


C. Continuing a relative clause having future reference. 

8) 2(=T12TS—KAASIST IF TlS— Es) 
Soy ted es SRS ats ca (S—C1gs2 JUNI. “now as 
to evéry fortress-commander of the sea who shall come into existence, and the house of 
Amiin of Ramesses II is under his authority, and who shall pay attention to this shrine 
baa and shall cause Amin of Ramesses IT to rest in it.” Bilgai stela 9-10; similarly 
ibid. 4; Hittite Treaty 32. The close parallelism of both substance and context of 

a= = here to | = ||] & & im (4) is highly significant. 

That we are unable to carry this comparison of the two constructions further is due 
to the paucity of our examples of jm ntf irt. However, we can safely say that there are 
no Late Egyptian uses of mtw-f irt which could not in earlier times have been expressed 
by Aur irt or subsequently by Ane néf irt. With one single exception; that exception is 
the use of mtw-f ért in oaths, for example: 

29) TTC} $B 1 — Ae “as Aman lives, and as 
the Prince lives! If I tell a falsehood, I will (be ) at the back of the house,” 
Mes N 35. 


‘Erman (Neudgyptische Grammatik, § 220) considered this use to have arisen 
an ellipse of some sort. Be this as it may (the theory is plausible), we know too little of 
_the psychology of oaths to draw any linguistic argument from their expression. In the 
examples of hn¢ nif irt hitherto quoted, the reference chanced to be to future time, 
However, there is in the meaning “together with on his part the doing” no iapliostion 
which could confine jine ntf irt to future reference. The moment has come to declare the 
trend of my argument. It is that }\=‘= is nothing more than |7~ =< with the 
suppression of An¢ and the disguising of néf ért in Late Egyptian orthography. Since 
12—2 
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[==> contains no time-implication at all, my theory is not in the least impaired 
by Late Egyptian examples of }. =°> continuing past narrative as in 

(30) Jel—*...... =F ON 7— “they said to him...and he heard all 
that “Hy ria POSEN Pa Het mn had more examples of Ane ntf ért this 
would also be found continuing past narrative. At all events examples of Ane ért (i.e., 
the same construction without expressed pronominal subject) can be quoted where the 
reference is not to future time; see Gramm., § 171, 3. 

I must now produce further considerations in support of my thesis that (°° 
and |", = — are ultimately identical. The falling away of the preposition Ant is hardly 
more difficult to accept than the falling away of hr in tw hr Sdm (eqowtm) and many 
similar Late Egyptian constructions. That = should be rendered in Late Egyptian by 
\\2S is perfectly natural, though to those unacquainted with Late Egyptian habits of 
writing it may seem strange. The ordinary later indep. pron., in Middle Egyptian < 
and in Coptic nvoq, is regularly written > in Late Egyptian. Similarly, Late Egyptian 
writes }, for the particle {| simply owing to the fact that some old examples of real m 
later changed into m, as for example the preposition m “in” itself. On my theory, the 
— of [= = never changed its sound at all; it survives in Bohairic as nveq}, i.e., in 
the same phonetic form which it probably had in Dyns. XVIII-XIX; Se S would simply 
be an unetymological Late Egyptian writing (see Serug, Verbum, 1, § 220, 3). 

My argument would of course fall to the ground at once if, as is usually assumed, 
S\cS <4 were really an inexact writing of {,2°?.c} 4, which is also found in Late 
Egyptian papyri. Let us see what Erman has to say on the subject in his old, but still 
indispensable and un-superseded, Neudgyptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880). He there 
(§ 221) writes: “ .=°"?c hd mtuf hr stm, die dem tuf hr atm entsprechende Form, ist 
bfeedorebes von dem einfachen mtuf stm halb verdriingt. Manche Texte (z.B. Salt) ge- 
brauchen es gar nicht mehr, und die welche es noch kennen (z.B. Orb[iney} und Bol [ogna 
1094]) verwenden es auch nicht mehr konsequent.” So too the new Berlin Dictionary 
(11, 165) gives under mé- (mtw-) }.=%: “I. der gewohnliche Gebrauch mit fr und Infinitiv 
(das Ar fehlt zumeist).” In both statements the truth has been correctly observed, namely 
that ),—S}\ j is infinitely commoner than ,.=°?.2}) 4. But the correct inference has 
not been drawn. The correct inference is that =< pd was the original form, and that 

=**% 2] is as much a corruption of it as (f=—? | 25 Kx is a corruption of 
\Ho—~lIERG or as CAPS ATS is a corruption of eA Ty (see Serax, 
Verbum, 1, 249, foot-note 1). These spurious forms with arose by false analogy with 
ew? hj and |.° %.c}\4, real historical writings of the old pseudo-verbal construction 
(see Gramm., $§ 323, 330). By the beginning of Dyn. XIX the hr of tw-t hr Sdm and tw-f 
hr édm had long since ceased to be spoken, but was still usually written. About that period 
hr began, for this reason, to find its way into forms where it did not belong, and simul- 
taneously began to be omitted from forms where it did belong, so that we already 
find sporadic examples of the now phonetically exact, but historically inexact, writings 
ee+hi, | ed. These two contrary tendencies—insertion of ? on supposedly 
historical grounds and omission of for phonetic reasons—had not advanced far in the 
earlier part of Dyn. XIX, so that we may still learn from the more careful texts of that 
period in what cases ? is truly etymological and in what cases it is not. 

' The Saridic dialect shortens this to Wq and Alhmtmic shortens it still further to q. Before nominal 
subject Satidic and Bohairic both have ite, while Akhmtmic has te. 
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Mr. Faulkner has made a statistical analysis of several inscriptions for me from this 
point of view, with the quite convincing result that ? in S,=°? 2} is entirely secon- 
dary. In the inscription of Mes there are 4] certain and 4 uncertain examples of the 
writing (|.° °c}, 4 against 2 certain (N3; 84) and one uncertain (N 32) example of the 
writing © 2} 4; on the contrary, {2 °< 4 occurs thus 11 (or 12%) times, while 
Bal? el never occurs; } ZF 2} c{ is found once (N 22) against one uncertain example 
without * at the end of the same line; in |}; 2=? — (N 6) the scribe has tried to be 
correctly etymological, and has failed; he has succeeded in #©,° ?.c\{ (N 31, 32, 33) 
and in 3¢ he? chi (N 12) with no contrary examples; (eS luUbwWS W 29) 
is a mishap, It is clear that the scribe of Mes has (apart from mtw-f édm) a strong bias 
on the side of history and etymology. I conclude that he is historical also in writing 
Deleh" and never Roe? ot. 

In the Kheta decree there are only three examples of |S 7. c}d (Il. 8, 10, 16), 
always with hr; eight or more of = °¢ J, always without hr. 

In the Bilgai stela =" },j is always without fr. There are no other relevant 
constructions, 

Lastly, the Harembab decree abounds in verb-forms alike demanding and receiving 
an etymological Ar before the infinitive. Absolutely the only cases where a doubt is 
possible is in the examples with |," + noun + infinitive (above 22-4), where we have 
decided against Ar, and in the one completely isolated case of miw-f: 


($1) “[If there ist?) (RIM Aa hw SJ Ca ER NS P 

SZf= Jaa 2s iZZ a poor man without a boat, and he takes to himself 

a boat for his work from another man, and he sends it forth to fetch wood for him, 
and he serves [Pharaoh?},”’ wid. 18. 

Here a for ‘— is evidently faulty, but there is no %, and thus this example joins 
the rest in supporting my thesis that = takes after itself the infinitive only, not the 
infinitive preceded by hr. The estublishment of this fact, taken alone by itself, goes a very 
long way towards demonstrating the hypothesis that }, = *< i arose from (Je -ht 
At all events the analogy of (=? 2d with 2° eff (or rather =S? eK, for Sethe 
has taught us that =°? cd does not exist, }}F.2\, being the true 3rd person forming 
paradigm with =°? ¢},j)! disappears entirely, so that we are left. either with my theory 
of miw-f édm or with none at all. 

But to this argument some might retort that the single example of Koto in 
the Harembab decree absolutely annihilates the possibility of this having originated in 
|= ij, seeing that the latter type of writing occurs in the very same inscription 
(see above 9). Those who are familiar with the vagaries of Egyptian scribes will not be 
perturbed by this criticism. It is no unusual thing for the same text to spell a phrase 
in one place in its old historical form, and in another place in the phonetic Late Egyptian 
fashion. Thus the Annals of Tuthmosis IIT have both J (Urk. 1v, 650, 3) and —~ (ibid. 
652, 6; similarly d'Orbiney 4, 1) and Anastasi V gives 4S = in LU, 6 for ~ = in 16, 6. 
It is true that 2° for |, = in an official decree would be a particularly crass instance 
of such variation, but surely the objection will not weigh against the close parallelism in 
sense, in use, and in construction which has here been established between the two 
spellings. Moreover, one may well ask why S25 is not found more often in a text that 


t Serax, Vominaleats, $13, See too Gramm, § 124. 
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supplies such scope for its Sh ag pen The answer can only be, that it 1 iz found more 
often, but is found in the writing [~ = or, with nominal subject, |. _ 

In Coptic there is another oonstraction which is generally held to contain the con- 
junctive, namely the temporal tense-form mantq-cwtm “until he hears,” before nominal 
subject ajanve-, with variant forms wateq and uare- in Akhmimic mad Bohairic. It ia 
in this last form that the construction appears in the oldest examples known to me. 

(32) “If it were a thief belonging to my land who had come to thy ship......2¢ 
jeBAIEW~TAXBUES DOB Ro oe Fh= Xb SIE ANSE 
I would Seige replaced it to. thee from my storehouse, until they should find thy thief,” 
Wenamiin, 1, 19-20. 

(33) mm Yse| © Il leyhSe7 kee “how long shall I remain cast away 
here?” lit. “until what comes am I here cast away?” ibid, 2, 66%. 

Demotic appears likewise to ignore the » of Coptic wantq in most of its writings 
(see Srrecetperc, Demotische Grammatik, § 148). In spite of this fact, it seems quite 
likely that wan7q, though on my hypothesis it could not contuin the conjunctive tense, 
this possessing a suppressed but implicit fat, might be a form closely parallel to it. The 
originals of waniq, wante- would then be conjecturally restored as ‘== ha = ot! 
and #25) _, X 2 respectively. 

To sum up our results, The Middle Egyptian method of expressing the sense of 
the later conjunctive tense was by means of |” + the infinitive. Towards the end of 
Dyn. XVIII the desire arose to give explicit expression to the pronominal agent hitherto 
only implied in this construction. Properly speaking, the correct form in which this 
development should have appeared was *| + infinitive + = , but under the influence 
of constructions such as {| = + nominal or 7 adjectival predicate and such as 9 7 <a+ 
psendo-verbal predicate, the actual form adopted was | _+-= +- infinitive. The po popularity 
of |-. = 2 fy, was confined to the quite short transitional period at the end of Dyn. XVIII 
and the beginning of Dyn, XIX. In Late Egyptian the preposition /me fell out and 
AS* was written for =". The Bohairic conjunctive tense with fiteq preserves this = 
in less disguised form. For nominal subject |” X .o',/ was at first introduced as the 
counterpart of | |= ©, nty being of course a mere writing of nif. When the pre- 
position Ant was guppreased, Wp was written for —., but here again Coptic supplies a 
more easily recognizable transcription in iive-. Finally, wantq cwim may have arisen 
from *—>= {= © )) on exactly the same lines as Bohairic iiteq-curem has arisen 
from |e “ial. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


By the kindness of Professor Griffith I have been able to examine the inscription of 
Nauri (4th year of Sethos I) before its appearance in the Jowrnal?, The evidence from 
this quarter is interesting. There are four examples of —-— followed by an infinitive 
without * in future relative clauses exactly like (28) above (Il. 48, 67, 94, 116); in one 
single isolated case of precisely the same kind (I 90) |__.= is used in place of —j—— 
In other words, the position is identical with that of the Harembab decree, only parncsed: 
in the earlier inscription the old writing with Ane nif (or hn nty) is the rule, and the 


' In 2, 36 ccrura the form a4 2). @ cea q A “autil 1 go," which T am unable to analyse, 
* See now Journal, xu, 193 ff 
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innovation miw-f the exception; a very few years later mfw:f has become. the rule, and the 
exception is Ant ntf. One example of — == occurs (1. 112), connecting on from a very 
distant phrase “as to any people to whom anyone...shall come..,...” Both here and in 
the decree of Haremhab (I omitted to mention this in the body of my article) dnc + the 
simple infinitive is still used in contexts like 


A) HBTS RIMS! ITE oh the Naw shall 
be exerted against him by beating him......and exacting the work......from him,” Il. 46-7; 


sim, 79 and with the synonym — for j_, Il. 50, 54, 93. Cf. Haremhab decree, |. 28. 

Here the implicit agent of the infinitive is the indefinite ‘‘one." Later, when the 
use of the conjunctive tense had been extended, we might probably find — }2=¥ 5 
miw-tw fd “and one shall exact......” (from hypothetic *{".”. ¢ =) in its place. But 
for this the moment was not yet. 

Still more important than the evidence from the Nauri inscription is that from the 
Elephantine decree (temp, Ramesses III?) also treated in Professor Griffith's article’. 
Here is a passage which, with the help of M. Jéquier's corrections of the published text, 
reads as follows: 


(35) 3..2Z |S —Y TN | be—ntAcCen—SS eS 
=f Ae “[Asto......any serfs......any] bee-keeper(?) or any person belonging to the temple 
who shall be interfered with and who shall say: ‘A certain inspector (— is for |}/) or a 
certain eoldier has interfered with me ’........ .. Dn Rove, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, 
Pi. 257, 1. 7, ef. Sphinx 16, 4, 

Rither the original has omitted |~,, which is very unlikely, or here we have the 
missing link =" (with suppression of the Ant of Ane ntf) for ~ >-——the very link required 
in order finally to prove my case! An entirely isolated case, where the scribe has taken 
it into his head to write the pronoun archaically. 

Professor Sethe, who has kindly read over my manuscript, makes one important point 
that I had overlooked. In all the cases of {~~ = and in most of the early ones of “> 
there is no change of subject. Cases like (30) “they said......and he heard” must, acoord- 
ingly, be regarded as further developments of the consecutive tense. This holds good, 
however, only of pronominal subject. With nominal subject, i.c., in examples of the type 
Cm YB VA or Reem] |B 1] | a. of course there is change of subject. Thus ts 
brought into even greater relief the singularity of the construction with nominal subject, 
apparently quite mechanically copied from the pronominal type, If a seribe of the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty had wished to employ # construction of this kind, he would have 
had to write *|—) 4) ——( x. a | 

At the last moment Sethe calls my attention to 4 passage which shows that the 
construction |~ 0 }},= postulated by me at least as a theoretical stage in the develop- 
ment from |” _,.¢'}, to the Late Egyptian and Coptic conjunctive, did actually sometimes 
oceur in this form. The passage is from the well-known text relating the Destruction of 
Mankind: 

08) MRE ca nls s Mi SaHlb las Sh 
“Take heed to the snakes of land and water, and also make thou writings (i.¢., send 
letters?) to every region of thy snakes where (they) are,” Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., rv, 
PL. C, opposite p. 18, 1. 58 = op. cit., vim, Pl. 2, opposite p. 418, 1, 41, For the text of 
Sethos I quote from my own collation; that of Ramesses ITT has also ntk, 


) Journal, xii, 207, 
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It ia noticeable that here wt marks no change of subject, nor does any appreciable 
degree of emphasis appear to rest upon that pronoun, In other words, the use is 
practically identical, except as regards the word-order, with that of hint mtk édm in 
examples (1) and (2), and that of méw-k édm in example (25), , 

We have now, accordingly, good examples of all stages in the evolution of the Late 
Egyptian conjunctive tense, Those stages, expressed in a paradigm of the second person 
singular, are: (1) hat sd; (2) hae sdm nth: (3) fine ntk sd; (4) ntk dm; (5) as last, 
but written mfw-/ ddim. 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF TIN 
AND BRONZE 


By A, LUCAS 
Tin. 

The word “tin” is often loosely used to designate both the metal and the ore, but 
in order to avoid ambiguity and misunderstanding, the term in the present note will be 
restricted to its correct meaning of the metal. 

In antiquity the principal use of tin was for making bronze, though occasionally it 
was employed alone. The early history of tin is very obscure and no evidence can be 
found to show when it was first discovered. The sequence of tin and bronze is also 
uncertain, though from the fact that the first recorded appearance of tin was in the form 
of its alloy bronze, as also from theoretical considerations, the probability is that bronze 
waa made some considerable time before tin as an individual metal was izolated, just as 
brass {an alloy of copper and zinc) was known long before zinc itself was discovered. 
Either tin or tin ore, however, must have been used to produce bronze, of which tin is 
an indispensable constituent, though if the ore, as distinguished from the metal, were 
employed, it need not necessarily have been recognized at first as being essentially 
different from copper, all the knowledge required being a realization that ore from a 
certain place produced an improved form of copper. 

Although tin ore, so far as is known, does not occur in Egypt, the earliest use of tin, 
apart from bronze, that has been found is from Egypt and the earliest references to tin 
that are known are also possibly Egyptian. Thus the first objects of tin of which any 
records can be traced, namely a ring’? and a pilgrim bottle*, are from Egyptian graves 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580 B.c. to 1350 B.c,), A ring, consisting of an alloy of tin 
and silver, is also known from the same period‘ and an ore of tin (the oxide) was 
employed in Egypt in small amount from the Highteenth Dynasty onwards for imparting 
a white opaque colour to glass*-*, The earliest references to tin that can be found are 
three that occur in the Harris Papyrus’, an Egyptian document of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (1200 n.c. to 1090 5.c.). The next references in chronological order are in 
Homer® (ninth cent. ».0.), then another Egyptian reference of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty’ 
(712 nc. to 663 B,c.), after which come four references in the Bible*, one in Numbers 

' W. M. Furnspens Perate, The Arte and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, 1010, 104. 

* JH. Guanstons, On Metaltic Copper, Tin and Antimony from Ancient Egypt, in Proe. Soe BU Arch, 
xiv, 1802, 226. 

4. BR Averox, CT. Conmnry and A. E. P. Waroann, Abgeos, m1, 1804, 90, 

10. BR. Wuiame, Gold and Silver Jowelry and Related Objecta, 1024, 25, 02, 

‘ B. Necuaxn and G. Korvaa, 2 fir angew, Chem., 1925, T76-780, 657-064. 

© H. D. Panont, Lu verreria en Egypte, 1908, 34, 45, 

? J, H. Beeasten, Ancient Hecords of Egypt, rv, 245, 302, 385, 029. The meaning of the word trans- 
lated “tin” is however stated to be doubtful, 

* Aiad, x1, 25, 34; xvi, 474, 565; xx, 271; xut, 502; mxrm, 503, O61. 

© Vumbers, 21, 22; Isaiah, 1, 25 (the B.V, gives the alternative reading “alloy") ; Lzebiel, 22, 18 and 
90; 27, 12. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x1v, Lit 
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(about fifth cent, 8.¢,), a doubtful one in Isaiah (either eighth or fifth cent. B.c.) and 
two in Ezekiel (sixth cent. 5.0.), then Herodotus?! (fifth cent. p.c.), Diodorus Siculus? 
(first cent. B.c.), Julius Caesar (first cent. B.c.), Strabo* (first cent. z.c. to first cent. a.p.. 
in one instance quoting Posidonius of the second to first cent. ».c.), Pliny? (first cent. a.n.) 
and other classical writers. 

In the first century a.p. tin was being shipped by way of Egypt to Somaliland and 
Tndia®, but from where it was obtained is not stated. For all practical purposes tin may 
be said not to occur naturally in the metallic condition, since if it does occur, about 
which there is some doubt, it is in such small quantity as to be negligible. The form in 
which tin is found in nature is in the combined state as a mineral, the principal and 
only tin mineral of importance being the oxide (cassiterite or tinstone), though a sulphide 
combined with the sulphides of copper and iron (stannite, stannine or tin pyrites) is 
found in small quantity in certain localities. 

Metallic tin is one of the easiest metals to produce and it may be obtained by 
simply heating the oxide with coal or charcoal, the latter being the fuel employed 
anciently, since the former was unknown. Charcoal, too, was the fuel generally used for 
smelting until about the eighteenth century a.p. The metal, however, cannot be pro- 
duced from the sulphide by any such simple means, which is proof that this ore was not 
employed anciently aa a source of tin, 

Tim oxide occurs in two forms, one in veins (lodes), always in granite or granitic 
rocks and occasionally associated with copper ore, and the other as pebbles, gravel or 
sand, derived from the disintegration of rocks bearing vein ore, the debris from which 
has been carried and deposited by water. 

Tin ore (cassiterite) is heavy and usually dark brown or black in colour and, except 
the weight, there is nothing to suggest that it is a metallic compound. It is frequently 
found in the same alluvial gravels as gold, and since both are obtained by the same 
method, namely by washing away the lighter material with running water, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that when gold was being searched for the heavy tin oxide, which, how- 
ever, is not nearly so heavy as gold, would be noticed and it seems likely that the 
alluvial ore was discovered in this manner. On account of this association with gold and 
also because the alluvial ore occurs in more accessible places and is more easily mined 
than the vein ore, it was probably alluvial ore that was worked first deliberately as a 
separate ore’. 

The locality where tin ore was first found has never been satisfactorily established 
and claims have been made for Europe®, Asia" and Africa™ respectively, These may now 
be examined. From considerations of the state of civilization of various countries the 
enquiry may be limited to Egypt, Western Asia, South-Eastern Europe, Central Kurope 


L uit, 115, © Historical Library, v, 11. 

5 Da Bello Galtico, v, 12. * Geography, m1, 1, 9 and v, 11: xv, 1, 10, 

* Natural History, wv, 30, 34, 30; vi, 57; Xxxrv, 47, 48. 

* W, H. Sonorr, The Periplus of the Eeythracan Sea, New York, 1912, 33, 42, 45, 

* ‘This does not leasen the likelihood that it was the vein ore that was originally employed for making 
bronze, since this need not have been recognized at the time aa a separate ore and even its presetice may 
not have been known, if it occurred, aq singgested, as an accidental admixture with copper ore. 

* W. M. Fitspens Pernre, op. cit. 101. 

*G, Etuer Surrn, (a) The Ancient Egyptians, 1923, 12, and (6) Article Anthropology, Ency. Brit., 
12th ed., 1922, 

“H.C, Hoover and L. H. Hooven, Note to tranalation of Agricola's De Ke Metaliiea, 1912, 412, 
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and Africa, other than Egypt. In this area, so far as can be ascertained, tin ore occurs 
only in Bohemia, Saxony, Tuscany, Elba, Armenia, Persia, possibly Syria and in West, 
Central and South Africa. Many otherwise likely countries, including Egypt, Turkestan, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Caucasia, Georgia, Asia Minor, Crete, Greece, Cyprus and Palestine, 
may all be dismissed from the enquiry, since, so far as is known, tin ore does not occur 
in any of them. 

Bohemia and Saxony, 

Bohemia and Saxony are contiguous and the ore deposits in the two countries are 
continuations one of the other and in neither case is there any evidence of tin-mining 
before about the twelfth century a.v.4%% There is also no trace of any trade in tin 
between these places and the eastern Mediterranean region, which must have taken place 
at an early date if tin were originally a western and not an eastern product, and any 
such trade existing in classical times would almost certainly have been recorded. The 
absence of any mention of a trade in tin from Bohemia and Saxony cannot have been 
because the ore only occurred in smal] amount and soon became exhausted, as is suggested 
was the case with the Western Asia ore, since the mines are still productive, though now 
only on a small scale. The fact that the ore apparently occurs only in the vein and not 
in the alluvial form** is another slight indication that it was not employed as a source 
of metallic tin at an early period. Also, the Bronze Age of this region began later than 
is to be expected had it been the home of the industry, 

Tuscany. 

With regard to Tuscany there is evidence of earlier working than in Bohemia and 
Saxony, but otherwise the case is much the same. The Tuscany ore occurs only in very 
small amount, being sparsely distributed in veins of limonite (am iron ore) and is 
associated with small quantities of copper minerals’. Since the ore is in the vein forma- 
tion and not as an alluvial deposit it is unlikely to have been a very early source of tin 
and from the fact that the iron ore in which it occurs was apparently worked concur- 
rently with the tin oxide it becomes almost certain that the exploitation of the latter 
must be dated to the comparatively late period when metallic iron waa known and was 
emelted from its ores in Italy, which was not before the latter half of the second 
millennium g.c. The two tin buttons from the sepulehral cave of Monte Bradoni in 
Etruria®, which have been attributed to the third millennium 8.c. on account of a dagger 
of Early Minoan type (E.M. 1) found with them, need explanation, but if the objects 
can be dated to the latter part of the second millennium 8.c., which does not seem 
excluded by the archaeological evidence, the presence of the tin, even though obtained 
from the local mines, of which there is no proof, in no way conflicts with an earlier 
knowledge of this metal elsewhere. 


i Pvow Lacerenress, quoted by J. W. Menton in fnorganic and Theoretical Chemistry, Vil, 1927, 278, 

? G. M. Davies, Tin Ores, 1919, 80. 

1 0.G, Wipetssos in footucte to Herodotus (Rawlinaon's translation), mm, 115, The statement of this 
writer seetus to be bused on Matthew Paris, who relates that a Cornishman first discovered tin in Germany 
in 1241 (Astoria Major Angliae, London, 1571). 

# W. RB. Jones, Tinjields of the World, 1925, 145, 

& W. BR. Jowea, op. cet, 156, 

© ¥. Gorpos Caron, The Dawa of European Civilisation, 1025, 2. 
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Elba. 

In Elba only isolated specimens of tin ore have been found and there is no evidence 
of ancient mining*. 


Armenia. 

With respect to Armenia de Morgan says that tin ore has not been found in Russian 
Armenia®, but Karajian states that this mineral exists in the Kurbaba mountains near 
Tillek*; between Sahend and the river Araxes associated with copper ore and therefore 
probably in the vein form; also near Migri on the Araxes and in Hejenan*, Havyerfield 
also says that tin ore ia found in Armenia®, but does not give his authority. 


Persia, 

As to the presence of tin ore in Persia there can be no doubt. Strabo states that in 
his day it was found in Drangiana* (Khorasan); de Morgan says that it oeoura at about 
25 kilometres from Tauria and at Azerbeidjan, though not at Khorasan’; Haverfield, 
however, says that it does occur in Khorasan®, as does the writer of the British Museum 
@wide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, who also mentions two other localities, namely 
Astrabad and Tabriz respectively®. Moustafa Khan Fateh states that tin ore occurs 
between Sharud and Astrabad’, while another writer says that it is found in the 
Kuh-i-Benan mountains and also further north-west along the same belt in the Qara 
Dagh mountains™. There is no evidence to show whether the Persian ore is in the vein 
form or whether it is alluvial or both. 


Syria. 

With regard to Syria, Karajian states that “The ancient records show that tin, 
cassiterite ore, was mined near the present town of Sinous and also near Aleppo*,” and 
Toll says that “Tin deposite im the Kesserwan district were examined and approved by 
Australian engineers™,.” This district is a little to the north-west of Beirnt. No con- 
firmation of tin ores near Sinous or Aleppo can be obtained, and that reported from 
Keseerwan, if present, is probably in very small quantity and there is no evidence that 
it was worked anciently. 


Tin ores are known to oceur in Nigeria, the Gold Coast (small amount), Nyassaland 
(small amount), Belgian Congo, Southern Sudan, Portuguese East Africa (small amount), 
South-West Africa, Rhodesia, Union of South Africa (Transvaal, Cape Province ond 
Natal) and Swaziland™™-™, In Rhodesia and the Northern Transvaal ancient. workings 
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for tin ore, the remains of smelting furnaces, small stacks of tin ore (eassiterite) and 
copper ore (malachite), tin ingots and lumps of bronze have been found, 

At first sight therefore it might appear that there was sufficient evidence to raise 
the presumption of an African origin for the earliest tim and bronze known in Egypt, 
but on « closer examination of the facts any such origin is seen to be so very improbable 
as to be practically disproved. Thus except in Nigeria, Rhodesia, and the Transvaal there 
is no evidence whatever that the deposits of tin ore were even known, much leas worked, 
nntil quite recently, With regard to Nigeria it is stated that the alluvial ore was worked 
by the native inhabitants before its existence was known to Europeans*®, but as this 
only refers to the modern exploitation by Europeans since 1884 it does not carry the 
matter very far back and it is in no way improbable that the knowledge of tin ore and 
the methods of treating it to produce the metal were originally derived from European 
sources, possibly Portuguese. In Rhodesia and the Transvaal, although the remaina of 
the industry are admittedly old, there is no evidence that they are of such antiquity os 
to link them up with the Bronze Age in Egypt. 

Tt should not be forgotten, too, that the Egyptian Bronze Age is indissolubly con- 
nected with the Bronze Age both in Western Asia and in Europe, and that if the first 
tin and bronze known in Egypt came from Africa the early tin and bronze of both 
Western Asia and of Southern Europe must also have come from Africa, It is ineon- 
ceivable, however, that material from countries situated to the south or south-west of 
Egypt should have been traded in quantity for many years to Egypt and through Egypt 
without leaving any evidence of the traffic or any trace or knowledge of either tin or 
bronze on the way, and no such evidence or traces are known. 


Western Europe. 

No account of tin would be complete without reference to tin from Western Europe, 
The early history of this is obscure, but the known facta may be considered. Tin ores 
oceur in Spain, Portugal, France and Britain and these sources may now be dealt with. 


Spaw and Portugal. 

These two countries may conveniently be considered together, The principal deposits 
of tin ore are situated in the provinces of Salamanca and Zamora in the west of Spain, 
in the provinces of Orense, Pontevedra and Corunna in the north-west of Spain and in 
the provinees of Troz os Montes and Beira Alta in northern Portugal. Other and 
ainaller occurrences are found in the provinces of Murcia and Almeria in South-East 
Spain «5, 

ar tin ores of Spain and Portugal are in the form both of lodes and of alluvial 
deposits and are still mined, the present-day production, however, being small, especially 
in Spain'*, The date when they were first worked is unknown. The earliest certain 
references to tin from the peninsula are those of Diodorus Siculus® (first cent. B.0.), 
Strabo? (first cent. B.c. to first cent. a.p., who quotes Posidonius of the second to first 
cent. #.¢.) and Pliny® (first cent, a.p.), but very probably the tin trade from the West 


' Ancient African Metallurgy, in Mining Mag., Sept, 20, 1926. 
= The Antiguaries Journ., vit (1927), 74, quoting South African Mining and Eng. Journ., July 24, 
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to Greece mentioned by Herodotus! (fifth cent. B.c.) was at least in part from Spain- 
Portugal. 

Although it is frequently stated that the Spanish-Portuguese tin ores were worked 
by the Phoenicians, no evidence for this can be found and the only certain connexion 
between these people (who were essentially maritime traders and not miners) and tin is 
that Strabo states that they carried on a trade in tin from Gades (Cadiz), This might 
therefore take the age of tin-mining in the peninsula further back than the earliest date 
yet mentioned, namely the time of Herodotus, but it could not be before the eighth 
cent, B.c., since, although tradition assigns the foundation of Gades to about 1000 z.c., 
there is no archaeological evidence for the Phoenicians anywhere in the Western 
Mediterranean before about the middle of the eighth cent. B.c.* 

If the knowledge of tin reached Spain from the East, as it almost certainly did, it 
would be expected that the south-eastern ores, which are nearest to the point where the 
eastern influence would first penetrate and not very far from the coast, would be 
exploited first; but no evidence that they were known anciently can be traced. This, 
however, may be explained on the assumption that these deposits, which are compara- 
tively small, were soon practically exhausted and after the more extensive deposits of 
the north-west had been discovered the former became relatively unimportant and were 
no longer worked. 

The ores described by Strabo and Pliny were those in the north-west of the penin- 
sula. The former writer, quoting Posidonius, states that tin was found amongst the 
Artabri® (the people of Galicia) and the latter says that it was obtained from Galicia 
(North-West Spain) and Lusitania (Portugal and adjoining parts of Spain). 

According to Diodorus’ the tin ore was not upon the surface of the ground, but was 
dug up. This does not necessarily mean that it was vein ore, but might apply equally 
well to alluvial ore that was covered, as is usually the case, with some overburden. On 
this point, however, both Strabo and Pliny would seem to contradict Diodorus. Thus 
Strabo says that the earth in which the tin ore occurred was “brought down by the 
rivers; this the women scrape up with spades and wash in sieves,” while Pliny says of 
the ore that “Tt is a sand found on the surface of the earth and of a black colour and 
is only to be detected by its weight. It is mingled with pebbles, particularly in the 
dried beds of rivers‘. Manifestly the ore known to both these writers was alluvial. 


France, 

The tin ores of France occur in two localities, namely in the cantre of the country 
and in Southern Brittany and, although no longer of commercial importance, there are 
ancient workings in both places, The former, so far as can be ascertained, are in lodes, 
while in Brittany both vein and alluvial ores oceur®?+4-9, Geographically, France, 
especially Brittany, is situated mid-way between the Spanish peninsula and Britain, and 
unless tin was discovered spontaneously in different centres in the same chronological 
order as the countries are situated geographically, of which there is no proof and little 
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probability, it seems reasonable to suppose that the knowledge of tin-mining spread 
northwards from Spain. 

| Although the amount of tin ore in France is very small, the deposita have been 
worked intermittently from very early times until a comparatively recent period (1918)? 

The classical writers entirely ignore the tin from France, unless “the barbarians who 
dwell beyond the Lusitanians” mentioned by Strabo? were the inhabitants of France, or 
the Oestrymnides of Avienus* were part of Brittany or unless it was off this coast that 
the Caasiterides were situated. 

Britain. 

Britain early comes into prominence as a tin-producing country, and Cornwall, 
together with the west of Devon, was for centuries the most important tin-mining region 
of the world, The Phoenicians are frequently credited with having cruised along the 
coast of Portugal and the shores of the Bay of Biscay and eventually arriving opposite 
Britain, crossing to Cornwall and exploiting, and even possibly finding, tin ore, but there 
is D0 evidence whatever for anything of the sort and no Phoenician remains have been 
found in Britain‘. It is not necessary, however, to introduce the Phoenicians in order 
to explain the discovery of British tin ore, since it seems probable that the Bretons, 
familiar with their own gold and tin ore, may have crossed to their kindred in Cornwall 
and may have found and worked the similar deposits occurring there. 

The date when the Cornish tin ore was first worked is a much disputed point, but it 
nrust have been before the Roman conquest of Britain, since British pre-Roman objects 
have been found in the ancient workings and tin was used for certain British pre-Roman 
coinage®. Eyen this, however, does not carry the mining very far back, since coinage 
was Only introduced into Britain about 200 n.c. The early ingots and vessels of tin and 
of pewter that have been discovered in Britain, in those cases in which they can be 
dated, mostly belong to the third or fourth cent. a.p.? The lumps of rough tin found 
by Borlase in Cornwall mixed with bronze celts under conditions stated to indicate the 
Bronze Age" do not seem to be precisely dated and might have belonged to the very 
late Bronze Age. 

The writer of the British Museum (fwide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age states? 
that tin is rarely included with founders’ hoards of rough copper “doubtless because the 
powdery ore is of a brown colour and not easily distinguishable in the ground.” Tin 
ore, however, is not always or even frequently powdery, and it is most improbable that 
the maker of bronze would ever possess it, powdery or otherwise, since so far as is known 
the ore was smelted at the mine and it was only the metal that passed into commerce. 

The principal references by the classical writers to British tin, excluding those to the 
doubtful and possibly mythioal Cassiterides, are by Diodorus® (first cent. .c.), Julius 
Caesar® (first cent. n.c.) and Strabo™ (first cent. B.c. to first cent. a.D.). 

Diodorus states that the tin ore mixed with earth was dug out of rocky ground, 
which suggests vein ore, though the statement is so very ambiguous that alluvial ore is 
not excluded. Thus in one locality in Cornwall the alluvial gravels are beneath some 
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50 ft. of sand and silt and in another place they are covered with peat, gravel and sand 
to a depth of 20 ft.* 

As may be seen from the references given, the direct evidence for early tin-mining 
in Britain is very scanty and only carries it back to the first cent. B.0., or to the fourth 
cent. if Diodorus’ deseription of Cornish tin-mining was derived from Pytheas, as may 
have been the case, or to the fifth cent. if the Cassiterides were part of Britain®. 
In the absence of direct evidence, therefore, circumstantial evidence, both for the origin 
and also for the date of tin-mining in Britain, may be considered. The origin will be 
dealt with first. 

Manifestly the ancient bronze objects found in Britain, the earliest of which are 
usually dated to the first half of the second millennium 8.c., must either have been im- 
ported or else made locally or both. Let each of these possibilities be considered. 

Importation of bronze might either have been in the form of finished objects, such 
as weapons and ornaments, or of ingots of metal to be fashioned locally into the objects 
desired, or of both. But the mere importation of bronze, whether objects or ingots, 
could not possibly lead to the mining and smelting of tin ore, unless it were accompanied 
by a knowledge of the composition of bronze, its mode of manufacture, fhe appearance 
and likely location of tin ore and the method of producing the metal from it, This 
knowledge neither invaders, using bronze weapons, nor traders, having bronze to barter, 
would possess, more especially the knowledge of the position of the British tin ore, and 
if the invaders or traders came from Northern Europe to one of the nearest points on the 
British coast, which would be somewhere on the east or south-east, this would be far 
removed from the tin ore region. 

Importation of bronze is often denied on the grounds that the types of objects found 
are local and that moulds for casting bronze objects have been discovered, but both these 
objections are met by the assumption that the bronze imported might have been in the 
ingot form, with the exception of some comparatively few weapons and ornaments in 
the first instance, which would serve as object lessons of the superiority of bronze over 
copper and as an inducement to make it. Local production of bronze must necessarily 
have been preceded by an acquaintance with this alloy and also by tin-mining, unless 
tin were imported into Britain, which is so very improbable that it need not be taken 
into account. Also, before there could be mining the position of the ore deposits and the 
manner of treating the ore to produce the metal would have to be known. 

Neither of the possibilities considered therefore accounts for the origin of tin-mining 
in Britain and the only adequate explanation is that a people familiar with both bronze 
and tin and having a practical knowledge of tin ore, including its appearance and the 
methods of mining and smelting it, came to Britain to prospect either for tin ore or for 
gold, with which tin ore is so frequently associated, and having found tin ore proceeded 
to mine and smelt it. Such a people are not likely to have come from so far afield as 
the East, but rather from Spain-Portugal or France, in both of which countries such 
knowledge is believed to have existed at an earlier date than in Britain, and it has 
already been suggested that Brittany was probably the place of origin of the discoverers 
and first workers of British tin ore. 

The only alternative is to'suppose that at first bronze (made by smelting associated 
ores of copper and tin) and later metallic tin were discovered in Britain and almost 
necessarily therefore also in Spain-Portugal and France (to mention only the countries 
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that are being considered) much in the same manner aa in the East, but quite spon- 
taneously and independently, which, though not impossible, is very improbable and 
contrary to the little evidence that exists. 

As regards the date of the beginning of tin-mining in Britain the following points 
may je considered. Assuming that tin was discovered in the East some time after 
bronze was first accidentally made and that from the East the knowledge of both bronze 
and tin spread indirectly to Britain, then since bronze in the East can be dated to about 
the third millennium p.c. and in the West to the second millennium 8.c., and tin in the 
East to the second millennium s.c., it follows that tin-mining in Britain is not likely to 
have begun at the earliest before the end of the second millennium 8.c, or the beginning 
of the first millennium 2.c, and more probably in the second half of the first millennium. 
The acceptance of an earlier date for the commencement of the Bronze Age in Britain 
is in no way opposed to this, since as already shown, any bronze, whether objects or 
ingots, brought by invaders or traders would not lead to tin-mining, and it would only 
be after the advent of the prospectors for gold or for tin ore (who if they came in the 
first instance for tin ore would necessarily be bronze users) that tin-mining would be 
undertaken, 


To account for the trade in tin from the West to the East that certainly existed 
from at least the fifth cent. 5.0, there seems only one explanation that is adequate, 
namely that the original supply of ore in the East was proving insufficient, which 
implies that the deposits were small and were becoming exhausted. [If such were the 
case search would naturally be made elsewhere, though it is not auggested that tin ore 
Was originally found in the West as the result of deliberate search, Another possible ex- 
planation, however, is that the manufacture of bronze may have shifted from the 
original locality where copper ore and tin ore were found in close proximity to one 
another to some place where copper ore occurred alone. — 

Tt cannot be imagined that the early traders (Phoenicians or others as the case may 
be) knew that in the West there were countries Where tin ore was obtainable and that 
they searched until they found it. At the most it could only have been hoped that such 
countries might exist, and it is far more likely that the early voyages round the 
Mediterranean, if not simply for loot of any sort, were impelled by the lure of gold and 

in no way influenced by a search for tin. | 
aera nah en tcnaal Sh having been obtained from Spain-Portugal or Britain it 
always appears to be the metal and not the ore that ia meant, which indicates that the 
ore was smelted where found and this is confirmed by the statements of Diodorus! and 
1= a 
eas the outline presented of the early history of tin there are several important links 
in the chain missing, which only hypothesis can supply, namely, whether it was vein or 
alluvial ore that waa firet used and, if the former, what cansed the change from vein ore 
in the East to alluvial ore in the West. To assume that the ore first employed was 
alluvial raisea the difficulty that this kind of ore is not found associated with copper ore 
and thus the discovery of bronze would be made less accidentil and more “complex and 
almost necessarily later than the prodaction of metallic tim. On the other hand to 
assume that vein ore was always employed ts to ignore the very definite evidence of the 
early use of alluvial ore in Spain-Portugal, Brittany and Britain. These points will be 
considered when dealing with bronze. : 
L Historical Library, ¥, V1. ® Natural History, Xxxtv, 47. 
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Bronze, 


The word bronze as used to-day has a wide meaning and includes a number of 
different alloys consisting wholly or largely of copper and tin, but in some cases | in- 
ing also small proportions of other ingredients, among which zine, phosphorus and 
aluminium may be mentioned. Early bronze, however, was much simpler and consisted 
only ef copper and tin with traces of such other ingredients as happened to be present 
in the raw materials employed. Ata later date an addition of lead was sometimes made, 
but such an admixture, although of the bronze class, ia not a typical or normal bronze, 
At the present day ordinary bronze contains about 9 to 10 per cent, of tin, but ancient 
bronze is more variable, the proportion of tin ranging from about 2 per cent. to about 
16 per cent. 

The date of the discovery of bronze is uncertain, It was probably about the third 
millennium #.¢,, and although a foreign importation it was used in Egypt about the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2000 p.c. to 1788 8.0.) and even possibly earlier!. 

The simplest assumption to make with regard to the discovery of bronze is that it 
was an accident, and there are only four possible ways in which it could have happened, 
namely, first, by fusing together metallic copper and metallic tin; second, by smelting a 
mixture of copper ore and metallic tin; third, by smelting the naturally-oceurring eom- 
bined mineral of copper and tin (stannite); and fourth, by amelting either a naturally- 
occurring or artificially-made mixture of copper ore and tin oxide. The first two 
methods are out of the question, unless tin was known before bronze, and the little 
evidence available points to a later knowledge. The third method is most improbable, 
not only because the combined copper-tin mineral, stannite, occurs only in small ‘quanti- 
ties and in a few localities and because, if it had ever been employed, it could never 
have led either to the use of the principal and only important ore (cassiterite), for the 
use of which at a later period there is ample proof, or to the production of metallic tin, 
but also because the resulting bronze would have contained a much larger proportion of 
tim and more sulphur than is found in early bronze®. One is thrown back therefore on 
the fourth method, that is the smelting of a naturally-occurring or artificially-made 
mixture of copper ore and tin oxide. Such a mixture, if artificial, need not necessarily 
have been intentional and might have occurred from the accident of the two ores being 
found side by side or at any rate in close proximity to one another, as is the case in 
certain places. 

The matter, however, is not quite so simple as might appear at first sight. Thus the 
tin ore that is associated with copper ore is the vein and not the alluvial form. The use 
of vein ore, as already pointed out, raises the difficulty that thia was not the kind of 
ore employed when the western sources of tin appear on the scene and hence an 
explanation is required for the jump from vein ore in the East to alluvial ore in the 
West. The simplest suggestion is that both forms occur in the East and that although 
the vein ore was originally used (at first in the form of an unintentional and unsuspected 
admixture with copper ore), the alluvial ore afterwards became known and from this tin 
was prepared and that when the alluvial gravels of Spain-Portugal, Brittany and Corn- 
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wall respectively were being searched for gold the tin mineral was also found and 
recognized. But this only carries the matter part way and there is still a gap between 
the original vein ore and the original alluvial ore, To bridge this gap it is further sug- 
: gested that if a mixed copper ore and vein tin ore were used, sooner or later a mixture 
very rich in tin ore would have been smelted, when the resultant alloy instead of being 
the usual bronze containing only a comparatively small proportion of tin would have 
been a white meta! consisting chiefly of tin and containing only a little copper. One 
specimen of such an alloy of Nineteenth Dynasty date has been found in Egypt, which 
contains 76 per cent. of tin and 16 per cent. of copper’. Thus it would be seen that 
bronze contained a white metal in addition to eopper. In some such manner, therefore, 
tin might easily have become known without having been prepared in the pure state. 
Tf at a later period tin oxide were found during a search for gold, the heavy pebbles 
might have been smelted experimentally, since heating a mineral with charcoal would 
by that time have been a well-known process, and so pure tin might have been dis- 
covered and recognized as the ingredient required for making bronze. 

To assume that the alluvial ore was employed to make bronze in the first instance 
would mean an intentional admixture of copper ore with an extraneous maternal that 
had no connexion with it and that would have to be obtained from another and possibly 
even a distant locality, which is very unlikely. 

In the writer's opinion it is extremely probable that vein tin ore was used at first to 
make bronge, originally only in a natural and accidental admixture with copper ore and 
afterwards intentionally mixed, but not until a very late period as a source of metallic 
tin, and that alluvial tin ore was a later discovery than bronze and was never used 
directly for making this alloy, but only as a source of tin, after the discovery of which 
and when probably the naturally-associated ores first employed had become exhausted, 
bronze was made, as it is to-day, directly from metallic copper and metallic tin. As a 
corollary to the foregoing it would follow that during the first period, when vein tin ore 
was used blindly, the proportion of tin in bronze would be largely a matter of chance, 
though it would generally be small, since where copper ore and tin ore are associated the 
latter is usually in the smaller quantity. When, however, the nature of the vein tin ore 
was dimly perceived and more particularly after metallic tin was regularly produced from 
alluvial ore, the tin content of the bronze could be accurately fixed. It may be pointed 
out further that the various stages suggested as having occurred in the early history of 
bronze would have required the lapse of several generations at least between the first 
accidental bronze with s chance and varying proportion of tin and the intentional and 
considered alloy containing about 9 or 10 per cent. of tin, 

The problem of the place of origin of bronze may now be discussed, and it resolves 
itself into a search fora country (a) where bronze was known at an early date, probably 
about the third millennium 8.c.; (6) where copper ore was being smelted to produce 
copper, a country therefore no longer in the Stone Age, but in the Copper Age; (¢) where 
tin oxide occurred in veins side by side with copper ore, this latter probably being 
malachite, since this is the ore that generally occurs on the surface and hence the one 
first employed, and it is the ore most easily reduced to metal; (d) where there was 
early commercial intercourse with Egypt, either direct or indirect, since from Egypt the 
knowledge of copper was derived and to Egypt was passed back part at least of the 
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newly-discovered bronze and (¢) where the deposits of tin ore were probably very small 
and comparatively soon became practically exhausted. 

The only two countries, so far as is known, where tin ore is found and that alao 
fulfil most of the other requirements of the case are Armenia and Persia, in both of 
which tin ore ocours and both of which are very rich in copper ore. In Persia it is 
etated that in the province of Khorasan alone there are between 200 and 300 ancient 
copper workings". One objection that might be urged against these countries is that no 
bronze objects of such early date as that required by the hypothesis have been found, but 
it should be remembered that very little systematic archaeological excavation has yet 
been carried out. A further objection in the case of Armenia is the lack of early com- 
mercial intercourse with Egypt, such as took place between Egypt and Persia. All the 
evidence therefore points to Persia as having been the country where bronze was 


discovered, 
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MISCELLANEA 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


I. A Middle Kingdom Mayor of Byblos. 


The two scarab-shaped seals! given in Figs. 1 and 2 bear inscriptions naming a 
Aity-- » Kn, “Mayor of Byblos,” the famous port of the Lebanon on the coast of 
Syria. From their style I should be inclined to date them to the period immediately 
following the Twelfth ae but it is possible that they may be as early as the reign 





Fig. 1. Scale +. Fig. 2. Scale 4. 


of Amenemmes III. It is not known where they were found, but it may well be that 
they came from the cemetery of Byblos, where many monuments of the late Twelfth 
Dynasty have recently been unearthed by French excavators and have come into the 
hands of the antiquity dealers. The writing of the name Apn differs in the two 
specimens; in the first example it is [, which is identical with that of the Berlin 
Papyrus 3022 (Ganprver, Noles on the Story of Sintihe, 20); in the second example 
it is >, which, a5 far as I am aware, has not been found elsewhere. The writing of the 
name of the official also varies on the two scarabs; in one it is \=, in the other 
js 
I. A new Vizier of the Eleventh Dynasty. 


Dr. Bull published in this Journal (x, 15) a note on a new vizier of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, by name Apa, Another unchronicled vizier of this period was | |||, Bebi, 
whose figure appears upon a slab in the British Museum (No. 724) from the Temple of 
Nebhepetrér Mentuhetep at Dér el-Bahri. In Navitie-Hati, The Eleventh Dynasty 
Temple at Deir el Bahari, Part 1, 7, this Bebi is deseribed as 45, but on the alab the 
lower half of the js, -bird is plainly visible. It is probable that earlier in his career Bebi 
filled the office of .°, 4, “Chancellor,” for one of that name is referred to on a atela 
of the Mentuhetep period in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Inventory 
No. 14.2.7). 

1 1 acquired these two searabs in the spring of 1924, and have given the first example to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford and the second to the Britich Museum (No, 57383 in the Egyptian Collection), 
? An unintelligible sign stands here. 
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Ill. A new Vizier of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


I noticed last spring in a dealer's shop in Cairo a shawabti figure, with projecting 
skirt characteristic of the Nineteenth Dynasty, of a ‘s\}~, “Governor of the city and 
vizier,” named |}—||() 44, Authy. In a second dealer's shop in the same city I saw 
another monument of the vizier (his name here was written |%|{]|), on which he is 
described as son of the 4, 74s] #7) Bastet. 


IV. A Label of the First Dynasty. 


In a paper printed in the Proc. Soe. of Bibl, Arch., 1912, 278-289, I noted that the 
wooden and ivory tablets of the First Dynasty 
were really labels for objects that had been placed 
in tombs. One of these, however, did not appar- 
ently conform to the rest, for it was only known 
to bear a year-name of King Wdymw (Den), and 
there was, so far as I then knew, no object-name 
upon it, It was in the MacGregor Collection and 
came up for sale in 1921. I then had an oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining it and found upon 
the back the engraved sign for a pair of sandals 
(see Fig. 3). This ivory label, therefore, was made 
for Wdymnw's sandals, which, along with other -- 
articles of his apparel, must have been placed in Fig. 3. Scale |. 
his tomb, It is now in the British Museum (No. 55586 in the Egyptian Collection). 





V. Two Gold Button-Seals. 


The gold button-seal Fig. 4 was bought at Luxor im 1912 by a friend who allowed 
me to make a drawing of it, but very shortly afterwards it was stolen and has not yet 





Fig. 5. Scale }. 


been traced. At the top are two falcon’s heads back to back with a ring for suspension 
between them. On the base are engraved ao bee or hornet, o fly, a lizard, and o 
tortoise (?). This gold button-seal closely resembles one that was in the Hilton-Price 
Collection and was given to me by the late Lord Carnarvon, except that the design on 
the base consists of four Set-animals arranged in pairs facing one another (Fig. 5), 
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VI. An Official of King Horemheb, 


The Bnitish Museum Ostracon No, 5624, recently published by Dr. BLackMAN in this 
Journal (x11, 177), mentions under the date Year vit of King Zeserkheperrét-Horemheb, 
a major-domo of Ne (=:52®) named Tuthmosis. This official appears again in a 
hieratie inscription written on the right-hand wall of the lower rectangular chamber of 
the tomb of Tuthmosis [V in the Bibin el-Mulik at Thebes. The latter inseription is 
dated in the third month of the summer season of the Year vi of Horemheb, and 
records the order of the king that the Overseer of the Works in the Place of Eternity 
(1.¢., the Necropolis) May and “‘his assistant the Steward of Thebes ("= » ' K—-® 1°) 
Tuthmosis ” renew the burial of King Tuthmosis TV. This inscription has been pub- 
lished by me in Canter-Newnerry, The Tomb of Thoultmasis IV (Theodore Davis series), 
1904, xxxlii—xxxiv, 


VIL. The High Priest Dhutihetep. 


In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, there is a very fine lapis lazuli 
seal (see Fig. 6) of the High Priest of Thoth named Dhutihetep. This Dhutihetep is 
certainly the same person whose famous tomb at El-Bersheh was published by me in 
El Bersheh, Part 1, 





Fig. 6 Scale |. 
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SOME POTSHERDS FROM KASSALA 
By J. W. CROWFOOT 
With Plate xiii, 


The town of Kassala lies a mile or two west of the many-domed mountain mass from 
which it takes its name, but the only antiquities which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood are on the other side of the mountain at the north-east end. Here there is a 
secluded recess which is littered with great quantities of ancient, unpainted, handmade 
potsherds, The place is almost completely encircled by hills, but at the northern end a 
camel track leads to it along a gully, and motors can approach it from the south-east, 
past a few tombs of unknown date and a little stretch of cultivable land. The site 
covers some acres of broken ground, seamed with deep-cut watercourses, and the pottery 
is particularly abundant on the higher ridges and close to the boulders of rock which 
have fallen from the mountain. No traces of building are visible and there is no sign of 
the artificial accumulation which would result from prolonged occupation, but the 
abundance of the pottery and the nearness of good, cultivable land indicate that the 
place was occupied for a few generations at least by sedentary folk, and I picked up a 
few stone grinders and pounders like those which have been found on the sites of other 
old settlements in the Sudan. The Hallenga who ore regarded as the aborigines of 
Kassala call the spot the place of Daqlanis, mahal Daglianis, but they have no traditions 
about it of which I could learn. 

A number of potsherds which I brought from the site in 1917 are now in the Gordon 
College museum: those which are published in this paper were collected in 1926 and are 
now in the Ashmolean at Oxford. 

These potsherds fall into two main groupe, a small group which shows foreign influ- 
ence, and a much larger group which is characteristically African in material, shape and 
decoration. I turn to the smaller group first. 


Group I. Pl. xiii, Nos. a-g. 


The seven pieces shown are all made of the same material, an impure clay containing 
many particles of quartz. In fracture the clay is a slaty grey colour in the centre and 
a light brick pink on the two faces except where it has been accidentally darkened in 
the baking. 

One piece, no. 6, comes from a small bowl, no. f comes from a large, heavy, shallow 
dish, and all the others from large jars. All the pots were made by hand, not thrown 
upon « wheel, ; 

Before other decorations were added, all the vessels seem to have been scored with 
a blunt-toothed comb both inside and outside: most of the combings run horizontally, 
and they constitute a distinctive characteristic of the ware, Other decorative features 
are us follows: 

No. a has a coarse collar below the top and this collar is decorated with a lattice 
pattern which looks as if it had been cut with a metal blade. The same lattice pattern 
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tecurs twice on no. f, on the border on the outside of the dish and on the flattened top 
of the rim, which is not shown in the illustration. 

Nos. 6, ¢ and e. The tops of these jars were pinched between the thumb and finger 
and dented so as to form a wavy edge, 

No. d. The knob will be observed. 

No. g had bulging rim which is almost circular in section and is decorated with a 
ehevron or. herring-bone pattern. 

In many respects this ware is foreign to other Hast African wares, but one can hardly 
think that large coarse vessels of this kind were carried from a distance to Kassala, and 
the material of which they are made looks like a local product. It seems probable that 
they were made on the spot in a factory directed by people familiar with the appear- 
ance of similar productions elsewhere and getting this appearance imitated as best they 
could in local clay and hand technique. 


Group II. Pl. xiii, Nos. 1-28, 


The potsherds of this group are much more varied than those of the first, but none 
of them presents features which are foreign to East African traditions. 

The material of these pieces varies considerably: in some the clay is very coarse and 
contams large particles of quartz, in others it has been carefully ground or sifted. It 
varies also in colour: along a fractured edge some pieces show black or grey, others 
brown, pinkish or yellow, and im many the colour in the centre ia different from that 
near either face. These differences will not surprise anyone familiar with African 
ceramics, ancient or modern. The varieties in colour and facies come partly from the 
varying proportions of organic matter which individual potters mixed with their clay, 
partly from different ways of preparing the clay itself, and partly from differences in the 
baking caused by the varying degree of heat in the fire, the length of time it burned and 
the position of the pots in the kiln. The relative uniformity of Group I suggested that 
we were dealing with the products of a single, more or less regulated, workshop: the 
variety in Group Il shows that these pieces are the work of a number of different 
potters, some much more careful than others. 

Nos. 1 to 10 come from wide-mouthed bowls with plain moulded rims. Below the 
nim the body of the bowls was decorated with a series of bold grooves: on nos. 3, 4 and 
6 the main grooves run perpendicular to the rim, on nos. 1, 2, 5, 7 and 8 they are 
slanting, on no. 9 a series of horizontal lines has been crossed by « perpendicular series, 
en no. 10 the grooves form a lattice. This use of deep grooves is to be noted as o 
favourite trick of the Kassala potters. A second characteristic trait is the decorative use 
of two colours: the inner face of all the pieces except no. 8 is, like the tims; black and 
wet-smoothed or pebble-polished: nos. 2 and 7 are black on both sides, no. 8 reddish on 
both sides, but all the others are a dull brown or reddish colour on the outer face below 
the black rim. In some pieces the black colour forms as it were a mere akin on a 
brownish paste, and on these it must have been produced either by a smear before 
burning or by the application of some organic matter immediately after the burning 
while the pots were still red-hot: the black colour on the all-black pots may have been 
produced by smothering the kiln—all three methods being in use to-day in various parte 
of the Sudan. One or two pieces, not shown, were decorated with impressed lines filled 
with red or white colouring matter. 

No. 11 comes from a small bow! of much finer-workmanship. The paste is grey, the 
inner face and the part outside above the band of impressed ornament are black, the part 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. x1v. 15 
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below this band isa crimson red. The red on this sherd and on the top edges of nos. 20 
and 26 has been produced, I think, by a ferric smear: the black on nos, 11 and 13 has 
a metallic sheen and leaves a grey smudge when rubbed with a handkerchief, both 
characteristics of pottery which has been treated with some sort of blacklead. On no. 16 
the usual colour arrangement has been reversed, the band with impressed triangles bemg 
reddish and the part below it black. Nos, 27 and 28 are interesting because they have 
been decorated with a blunt-toothed rocker, a method of decoration which has a long 
history in the Nile valley. 


Do these fragments of pottery form a new archaeological group or can they be 
related to any of the fabrics known in the cultural areas which lie nearest to Kassala, 
namely, the realm of Axum which is some 200 miles to the south-east, or the Nile valley 
which is even further away to the west? 

The German expedition to Axum found a quantity of potsherds, and others have 
been found by the Italian archaeologists who have explored various sites in Eritrea: 
superficial resemblances between the Kassala ware and some from the Eritrean Rore 
published by M, Conti-Rossini (Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Linoei, xxx1, 1923) led me 
to submit a series of these potsherds to him. M. Conti-Rossini was kind enough to 
examine them and to give me his considered opinion. The coarse red pottery in Group I, 
he tells me, resembles a class of Graeco-Roman origin which is found in Ethiopian ruins 
of the Axum period, for example, at Adulis which was excayated by M. Paribeni, who 
has also kindly examined the Kassala ware. Of the pottery in Group I M. Conti-Rogsini 
speaks with more hesitation, writing as follows of the characteristic pieces included in’ 
Fig. 2, nos. 1 to 10: “C'est la véritable poterie de Oassala; c’est elle qui présente les 
dificultés plus sensibles, Aprés y avoir longuement réfléchi, j'y vois une évolution locale 
d'un type ¢thiopien.”” Zahn’s account of the pottery found at Axum corroborates this 
cautious judgement: he describes the various wares aj Axum in terms which are verbally 
applicable to our group (Deutsche Aksum-Kxpedition, Berlin, 1913, m, 199, 201, 205 ff.) 
and publishes two fragments “mit wagrechten kriftigen Rippen” and a third which is 
red on the outside and brown on the inner face (nos. 70, 71 and 79). The material is 
scanty but, eo far as it goes, it justifies M. Conti-Rossini in summing up the typical 
Kassala ware as ‘une variété, une élaboration de types d'Aksoum.” 

There are also parallels on the Nubian side which must not be overlooked. In the 
firet place, Kassala Group IT has certain distinctive characteristics in common with » whole 
series of ancient and modern Nilotic fabrics: secondly, one or two potsherds have been 
found in Nubia which are almost identical in decoration with the Kassala pieces, 

Among the general characteristics it will be enough to note the following: 

(a) The absence of handles, spouts and knobs for suspension. This is a feature of 
early Nubian ware and, with some qualifications, of predynastic Egyptian pottery, and 
is in marked contrast to the early appearance of spouts and handles in the Mediterranean, 
It is still characteristic of uncontaminated East African ware (Stou~Mann, Handwerk 
und Industrie in Ostafriea, Hamburg, 1910, 26). 

(6) The decorative use of two colours on the same pot, black on the rim and the 
inside, red on the lower part of the outside, which is characteristic of early Egypt and 
of Nubia from the Middle Kingdom to the Meroitic age. The use of blacklead to give a 
metallic sheen is found to-day in the Bahr el-Ghazil (Sudan Notes and Records, vil, 
1925, 195) and in the Twelfth Dynasty at Kerma (Rumsxen, Kerma, 0, 329). 

(c) The use of the rocker. Reisner (op. cit., 381) writes that this occurs “in the 
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Nubian C-group and in all subsequent periods in Ethiopia at present known to me down 
to the late Meroitic period”: in the present day it has survived in the Babr ¢l-Ghazal 
province and in the south of the Nuba Mountains, 

These are general characteristics, and they are only significant because they are 
found in an area which it is reasonable on general grounds to connect with Kassala, The 
closer parallels to which I referred come from sites in Lower Nubia; at Aniba fragmenta 
decorated with bold grooves like the Kassala ware were found by MacIver (Areika, 1909, 
Pl. x), and at Faras one piece which might have come from Kassala was found by 
Griffith (Liverpool Annals, vi, 1921, Pl. xii, no. 21). The latter piece was found, 
Professor Griffith tells me, in the filling of a pit of a C-group grave, and he describes it in 
the text os “‘an example of domestic ware used for cooking which has strayed into the 
cemetery and may be later.’ Maclver's finds apparently belong to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The band ornaments on the smaller sherds from Kaseala, again, may be 
compared with another Faras fragment (op. cit., xm, Pl. xvii, no. 5) and might be 
regarded as degenerate survivals of the borders round the beautiful black-topped bowls 
from the Nubian cemetery at Kerma. On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
common handmade warea in Lower Nubia, whether of the Meroitic or earlier periods, do 
not furnish an exact parallel to the Kassala group. 

The evidence quoted in the last paragraphs suggests that the relationship between 
Kassala and Nubia is very similar to the relationship between Kassala and Axum, and 
it seems to me that a parallel to these relations can be found in the Southern Sudan 
to-day: here there are several local varieties of handmade ware with marked character- 
istics which one can distinguish at a glance when one compares them together, but if 
one compares the whole group with the products of some distant area, such as West 
Africa or the Malay peninsula, where the processes of production may be much the same, 
it is obvious that the local varieties in the Sudan should be classified as members of 
i single family. It is suggested that it will be useful to classify the ancient fabrics of 
North-East Africa in the same way: Kassala ware will then be designated as a new local 
variety of o large family which includes the indigenous Axumite ware, several Nubian 
branches and some of the earliest Egyptian fabrics. 

The approximate date of the Kassala fragments is indicated by the Graeco-Roman 
or Mediterranean characteristics of Kassala Group I. This indication is further cor- 
roborated by the complete absence at Kassala of any fragments recalling the charac- 
teristic shapes and decorations which came into vogue ot Meroe and elsewhere in the 
Sudan after the Meroitic period proper. This post-Meroitic ware is best seen in the 
numerous narrow-necked globular beer-jars decorated with textile impressions which have 
been found on various late sites and are still made over a wide area, including not only 
the Central Sudan but Kordofan, Dongola and Kassala itself (Jowrnal, xa, 149-150, and 
Pl. xxxii). On the basis just proposed this post-Meroitic ware will be classified as yet 
another variety of the great North-East African family. 

The date suggested is consistent also with all we know or can conjecture about this 
area from written sources. Procopius (De Bello Permeo,1, 19,594 quoted by Woolley and 
Maclver, Keranog, Text 102) says that it was a journey of thirty days for a light traveller 
(evar avdpi) from Axum to the Roman frontier at Aswin, and the direct road would 
naturally pass through Kassala. The scanty historical references to the Eastern Sudan 
are mainly concerned with raids of Blemmyes or Axumites, but the existence of regular 
communications implied by Procopins, the relations which the Blemmyes entertained with 
Palmyra before the time of Diocletian, and the subsequent Byzantine veneer which they 
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acquired, prove that the desert tribes were not wholly refractory to culture. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that about this time there was a settled community at 
Kassala cultivating the ground and subject, at least indirectly, to Mediterranean trade 
influences, (rraeco-Roman influences in the Nile valley are obvious in the Romano-Nubian 
pottery: the foreign influences which reached Kassala, though from the same original 
source, were different because they had come through Axum imatead of Egypt. The 
modern name of the site appears to point to the same culture complex but it would be 
rash to base any argument upon it: the dwellers in the Nile valley corrupted Ptolemaios 
into Botlus, and Daglianis is more likely to be a corraption of Diocletianus than of some 
otherwise unknown name like Decilianns, but it would be hazardous to see in the name 
a reminiscence of the historical Diocletian in spite of his connexion with the Blemmyes: 
The name of Diocletian survived for a long time in Egypt and in the countries under 
Egyptian ecclesiastical influence because the Coptic era dates from his accession, and it 
seems to me likely that, being used in this connexion, it became a generic name for any 
place or person of remote antiquity among the Hallenga, some of whom may have been 
still Christian within the last century or two, like several tribes across the Eritrean 
frontier, 

We may sum up the conclusions of this paper as follows: 

In the early centuries of our era there was a settled community at Kassala which 
waa in touch certainly with Axum and probably with the Nile valley: the pottery used 
by this community was made on the spot and decorated with tools and by processes 
which are familiar to us in several other places in this part of Africa, There is no 
evidence to show whether these people called themselves Blemmyes or Bega or by some 
other name, 

Our knowledge of the past history of this area is so slight that even these meagre 
facts are welcome. 





Piate XIV. 
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NOTE ON THE SCULPTURED SLAB No. 15000 
IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 
With Plate xiv. 


In Pl. xiv is given a photographic reproduction of a small sculptured limestone slab, 
No, 15000 im the Berlin Museum. This has been published by Bissing-Briickmann in 
their Denkmdler, Taf. 83, and also by Schaefer-Andrae in their Die Kunst des Alten 
Orients, Berlin, 1925, 362. The scene upon it is said to represent “Amenophis IV mit 
seer Gemahlin im Garten,” but the female figure is certainly not Nefertiti, nor do 
I think that the male figure represents Amenophis IV. Both figures are shown with the 
royal uraeus upon the forehead, so it is clear that we have here a king and a queen. 
That they belong to the El-‘Amarnah period is, of course, certain, but do they repre- 
sent Semenkhkaré¢ and Merytaten, or Tutrankhaten and Ankhsenpaten! The attitude 
of the young king wearily leaning upon a staff placed under his right arm-pit gives one 
the impression that he must have been a delicate youth, and this is further suggested 
by the little queen holding out to him a lotus bud and two mandrake fruits’, The 
latter are very significant, for they are the well-known “love apples" that, in the Near 
Kast, are generally believed to have atimulating and exhilarating qualities, This belief 
is very ancient, for it is indicated in the passage about Rebevea in (fenesia xxx, 14 ff, 
and even at the beginning of the last century it is recorded? that young Athenians were 
accustomed to wear about their persons small pieces of the roots of the mandrake 
enclosed in little bags as amulets for amatory reasons. I am inclined to think that this 
little scene represents Semenkhkarér and Merytaten rather than Tutronkhaten and 
Ankhsenpaten, for the youthful king’s features are not like those of Tuotrankhaten. 


1 Mandrake fruits have been found in the tomb of Tutfankhamiin: see my paper on “The Florn! 
Wreaths” in Canran, The Tomb of Tut-anth-amen, 07, 192 
* Srbrnone, Flore (raced, mo, 16. 
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FIVE LEASES IN THE PRINCETON COLLECTION 
By H. B. VAN HOESEN anp A. C. JOHNSON 


1. Lease of Palm Grove. 
AM 8961, 


Adpn iia "Apuevdpioy bia Need] volpe[s...] 
diiov. Tapa “Exviueyou Kortapa pf ytpos] Geral ridos(?)] 
cat Svpov Aoyyivov BovAdpela piolwracbal ¢| 
Tapa cov howinava Leyouevoy ...0U GTO TOY 

s xaprtrov (€Tovs) 0 eemisrrovros eis To (eros) ¢ To 
evedTOTOS ETOUS apyuptou Opay wow 
éxaTov €FyxovTa kal Taryis hoivixng 
poveFyAou aptagyy play jpveoy Kal 
eid\urGpa é00 cal KaXaTia € tae Epyew 
lo TavTer mvTaD Tpos Has TOUS picPora- 
perovs ToTITMO TE Kat TEepryopuaTiapoOD 
[ta}i oyiag eal eataoracponls) cal wapadw- 
[comer eabcs cai qyuels] apy Anda uew) dap 
[dainnrar perPacacbal, (2nd hand) "Eipey[os] 
1s [weutePmpae. (3rd hand) E}ypos wepfleAapa | 


[@¢ wpokerrac]. 


Aurelia Ammonarion acting through her agent Nicanor son of ...philus. From Epimachus, 
son of Koltaras and Theonis(?), and Syrus, son of Longinus. We wish to lease from you the 
palm grove called.........from the harvest of the current year, which 12 the ninth, extending into 
the tenth year, the rent being 160 drachmae, one and a half artabae of dates on single stems, two 
bunches, and five baskets, We, the lessees, shall wndertake all the work of irrigating, ditching, 
pollinating, and picking and we shall hand back the grove in the same condition ax we received 
it, if the lease is granted. (Here follow the signatures of the lessees, Epimachus and Syrus.) 


This papyrus measures 12x 13 cm. and is practically complete. The writing for six 
lines on the upper right-hand corner is very faint. The document may be dated on 
palaeographical grounds in the early part of the third century, Since the ninth year of an 
emperor’s reign is specified, it must fall either in the time of Septimius Severus or 
Alexander Severus, probably the latter—i.e., 250. The spelling and syntax are equally bad. 

Other leases of palm groves are P. Hambh, 5; P. Ryl. 172; B.G.U. 591, 862; C.P.R, 45, 
PF. Ory. 1632: P. Cairo Byz. 67100: Sammelbuch, 5126. Leases which include palm trees 
are B.G.U7, 603, 604, 900, 1118; P. Flor. 369: P, Hamb. 68; PSI. 33, 296; P. Oxy. 639, 
1651; P. Cairo Masp. 67104, 67170; P. Lond, 1695, 1769; Sammelfmch, 4483: P, Cornell, 
10, 16. 

1, The appearance of women in four out of five of the leases published here is interest- 
ing as evidence of the legal status of women in Egypt and the capacity of legal action 
which they enjoyed. 
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4. The name of the prove contained not more than five letters. 

6, éewiarrorros «tk, See P. Hamb. 5, introduction. 

6. Se. dépov. The same rental is found in B.G.U. 603, G04, 

7, vary?) a8 a measure is found in B.G.U. 1118, 1120, 

9. For eaXdri read «adda. 

12. On the culture of the date palm in Egypt see Scuxepicn, Die Landwirtschaft im hell. 
Agypten, 294 fi. 

13. édv galvyrar picbmcacbar. This formula is common in leases until about the 
middle of the third century, ¢f. Burcen in Zeitschr. fiir wergl. Rechtswissenschaft, xxix, 
(1913), 320 ff. 

15, The signature of the lessee appears in leases of palm groves or gardens only in 
B.G.U. 900; C.PR. 45; P.S.1. 33, 296; P. Oxy. 1631; Sammelbuch, 5126, The lessor or 
agent signs in P, Ryl. 172; B.G.0'. 603. 


2, Lease of House, 
Dep. 749. 


*Euicbwoer Aupyiia Anuytpots Ato- 
pyatou[[s]] rot wai “Hpaxdravot 61a rot 
a[v]épo¢ AdpnAlow Lepijrov Lapatricvas 
amo THs Aawarpas ["O|Evpuyyerrdn mrokews 

: Taw €F dd Belag lepoveixdy Adipy( dit) 
"AyoXet ‘Epuiow parpoy Tadioyaroy ara 
Ths auTyS wokews ex[l yporlor ry Tpla 
are a rou efis pyeds Gad rob ioravros 
Erove ev Ti) adri woAet er apdodow Av- 

ro xiew HapepMonis olxiap eat abkne cur 
[yenerapiors wads xTA.] 

Aurelia Demetrous, daughter of Dionysive who is also Anown ax Hereclianus, through her 
husband Aurelius Serenus, Sarapion's son, citizen af the illustrious city of Oryrhynchus ana 
victor in the sacred games ax ephebe, has leased to Aurelius Achilles, son of Hermias and 
Tadiogus of the same city her house and court with all furneshings in the quarter of the Lyeian 
barracks of the same city for a period of three years from the first of next month, which is 
Thoth, of the new year, 


This fragment measures 7-8 x 10-5 cm. The latter part of the document ia lost, It 
probably dates from the first half of the third century and is later than the edict of 
Caracalla as the names Aurelii imply, 

1, The introductory formula of the so-called protocol lease is peculiar to Oxyrhynohus, 

5. For victors at the sacred games for ephebes cf. P. Ozy. 1697, 1703, 1705. Endow- 
ments for ephebic contests are recorded in P. Oxy. 705 (ao. 200-202), and we find mention 
of such games as late as a.p. 524 (P. Oxy. 42), Special privileges of immunity seem to 
have been granted to the successful contestants. CL P. Lond. vol. 2, p. 215; vol. 3, 
pp. 145, 165; Saw Nicord, Aegyptisches Vereinswesen, (4; Class, Rev. vir, (1893), 476, 
On ephebic games see WitcKkeEn, Grundziige, 143. ff. 

9-10. Of. Rink, Strassen- wnd Viertelnamen von Cryrhynchuas, 39 ff. 
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3. Lease of Farm. 
AM 8546. 


("Epic Pacer Aipydia "Appl ovapeov] 
[@eo]daper un[tpos] Mevapylodres aro 77s] 
hapwpas nal Aaurpord| trys ‘OFupuyxiray| 
rokews Adpydio ‘lovlat@ unrpos] 
s Lardpens(!) dro ras qLUris wodcws] 
[ells érn Sto amp Tob [everrarros érove| 
[rip drapyovoay avi TLept tone’ | 
"H[p]axActoy dpovpar p[iav 7) dca cay act | 
[dx y}elm ]perpias [were oveipat cal Evda-| 
10 [whoa] ols dav aipytat [ylewere dxbop|i|gv 
[a}ro[tlaxrow kar’ Eros xpidijs aprasaw 
Séxq Guwvdivou Taras KuvbuvoU 
raw THs yiis Kat’ Eros Syyoiwr byray 
aTpos Thy peuicOwxowiay (sic) <vptevoveay 
ig Traprow KapTaw Eas THe xpebyy 
drohaSn. BeBasopévns 8 77)¥ 
pucbucews arrodéta Tiyy xpibiy 
ri Laive pnt véay cabapay perpw 
dexdtm dvumepGerms ywonerns 0TH) 
20 THs Tpakems ws KalyKer. Kupia 
fy [ula wots wept as erepwribeis 
6 ple]uig@apevoy mpodoyncer. 
("Erous) 8’ Atrokpdtopo: Kaioapos Tatov 
Odarepiov Avxdytiarod Edee Sons 
+3 Eiruyots LeBacrow TuPe 8 
Abp(nAsos) “loderay peplaPapar THY "AY 
cai dtraboow THY KpevOny ws mpoKecrat 
kal érepwrnbeis apohoynra. Aidip( Ane) Ato- 
[p]ieios Zyplaypa) imép adriie mh eiBquetas (sic) ypéu(yara) 

Aurelia Ammonarion, daughter of Theodorus whose mother is Penamous (7), a resident af 
the illustrious and most illustrious city of Oxyrhynchus, has leased to Aurelius Justus whose 
mother is Satorne (1), of the same cily one aroura, or whatever the measurement may be by 
survey, belonging to hee in the village Heracleion (?) for the term of two years from the present 
year with the right to cultivate and harvest whatever crops he chooses. The reqular yearly rental 
shall be ten artabae of barley free from all risk, while the annual public tares shall fall to the 
lessor who shall hawe ownership of all the crops until she receives the rental. If the lease is 
guaranteed, the lessee shall pay over new clean barley in the month Pauni according to the ten- 
measure standard without delay; and the lessor shall have the right of exaction according to law, 
This tease is valid. The lessee on being formally interrogated agreed. Dated the fourth of Tuti 
in the second year of the reign of Imperator Caesar Gaius Valerius Diocletianus Pius Felix 
Awyustus. 

I, Aurelius Justus, have leased the lawl and I will pay the rent m harley as agreed, ana on 
being formally interrogated I have consented. I, Aurelius Dionysius, wrote tis agreement or 
behalf of the lessor as she is illiterate. 


of 
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Measurements: 13x10 cm, The document is nearly complete except for the loss of the 
right-hand portion of lines |-9. In the upper left-hand corner some of the letters are so 
faint that our reading is far from certain, Dated in the second year of Diocletian, a.p. 285, 

1, We have here the Oxyrhynchus protocol form of lease in full, ending with date, 
signature, and repetition of the covenant clanse of the lease. 

2,5, Tlevapotros, Sardprys. These names are unknown, but masculine variants 
Terauee and Sardpros are quoted by Preistexe, Namenbuch- 

8. The name of the village is highly problematical, as the traces of the letters are 
‘almost completely washed out. 

19, The pérpor dexdyetpor consisted of ten measures, each of four choenices. This 
measure is rare in Roman times though known to metrologists. Cf. P. Oxy, 9 verso (p. 77), 
85; P. Fay.101; P. Ams. 147, also Hurrscn, Archiv, 2, 292 ff. 


4, Lease of Rooms. 
Dep. Th48. 

[Te Seine rod Sevag eal rei Setve Tod Seipeg xTA.] 

[apla Alipydlofu TlavAou rod betvos amo THs hap(pads) cai haplrpotaTys )| 

[ O£vpuyy:]rar roven[s. "Exoveiws émidéyouat pcbmrarGat | 

[dma a’ Tod p)yvos Oa? Tod evertmroy Fravy | 

s [abre raw drapyorror Cuilr] & oli ari woke: ex apddou] 

~  Aexarns dd ddoxdypov [olixias [...+-+++: «al] 

ro brepwov wal reAéow [ipily trrép évope| tov] eat 

tros [éxagtor] dpyupiov Spal x luas oF aerep Ale|Basov- 

pens poe THs eridoyys ‘éravayKes amobaco (810) 

to To kar’ Eros evolevon be’ Eaprvou To fuiey ypwpevos 

[ro]js wta@wriat (sic) po réwoig eri Tor Ypover axwA0Tas 

[uc] dv wapatdew dro kompiow eal dions wane Kal ao- 

[wre]p rapahafSew Oupas cal whets 4 avorivouat of €ar jr) 

[wap lait thw aFlay Tipsy weromerns Uuie THF 

1 [wpaFews] rapa Te epod ws xabrjxt, Kupia % ¢x[sdoys| 

xa} éxlelpwrnPeis amohoynea. 

ee eee ie 

Tay Aaprpotarew evalpywr]..--+-- Awi?. 


(2nd hand) AvpyAcos Tavdos pepio Gaspar 

[réolus oixials] xq) drodmorw Ty 

[évoljecov me mpdxitae wai 

[ereplarndels apohoynra. | 

From Auretius Paulus...of the illustrious and most illustrious city of Oxyrhynchus. T volun- 

tarily undertake to rent from the first of Thoth of the present year (certain rooms) and the upper 
room of the property belonging to you in the Tenth ward of the aforesaid city, and to pay you 
for rent 260 silver drachmae a year; which rental, if the lease is guaranteed, I shall pay in semi- 
‘annual instalments, enjoying the use of the leased rooms without hindrance for the period. On the 
eopiry of the lease I shall restore the property clear of dung and all filth, and with it all the 
doors and keys which I shall have received ; or else, I shall pay the just price for whatever I do 
not return, The right of exaction from me remains with you as is proper. The undertaking ig 
ralid and on formal question, I have agreed. In the consulship of Flavius.........most ilu:- 
trious prefects. The first(?) of Thoth. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xrv. 16 
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I, Awrelius Pawlus, have rented the rooms and I will pay the rent as specified. On interro- 
gation I have agreed. 


Measurements; 233 11cm, Mutilated at top and upper right-hand corner. The 
writing is faint and in a rather difficult hand of the late third or early fourth century. 

3. We restore ¢ridéyouar rather than SovAoua: because of the use of evidox7) in lines 
6 and 15. This formula is characteristic of Oxyrhynchus, cf. Bercer, op. cit., 349; 
Wazynskt, Die Bodenpacht, 16. 

8. House rents are usually stated in silver drachmae. The depreciation of the comage 
is evident if we compare this rental with that of 60 drachmae asked in a.p, 183 (P, Oxy. 
1127) and with the talents or myriads of drachmae named in the leases of the fifth century, 
ef, BercEr, op. cit., 378 ff. 

17. @). Possibly PAaviov or Phaovie, 

18. tov Xaurpotater erapywr «tA. [This seems to me, from a photograph sent me, 
almost certain, though the hand is very cursive. HT. B.] 


5. Lease of Furnished House. 
Dep. 7546, 


Mera tv trareiay PA(aoviar) Etyaiploy 
cai Svayolow tap Aa]ul portato) “Emeld en 
DPAfalovlw Kpnoreive dye wparroo(itar) 
veoluyodvrs én{t ris haylerpas) «ad Aap arpordrys) "OfU puyyerran) wéne( oe) 
+ mapa] AdpnAlas Ngwvas "Aprepsdorpolv] 
are Tie auths wokens, “Exourias 
eridéyouas pecbmorarbar aro a 
tot EFjs pnvds Mecopr tod 
éveotaros (eravs) ve Oy’ Tie ca’ ivdux(Tie@wos) 
10 dard Tay inmrapyovrTay wor €v Ti 
aurh Toke: dr’ dudddov Apopov 
Aorjpidog oAdKAnpor oixiay 
coy YpneTHplow wWacu evorxiou 
Kat eTo¢ apyupiou énvapiaw fue 
iz plilas TetTpaxiryiAiay werraxocias 
iowep amotmaw 64 €Fapy)- 
vou TO Aysery «ai on[djray 
S[oudyGei[ye wapladae[a coe 7H |v av- 
ty of |eiay [ea ]apay [azr]o womwpte(r) 
za Kai Of lone wlae|ns al ere map jelAida. 
Kl up lla 7 illo ]Pmoce [ea)i erep(wrnbeic) 
ano rony Here) 


Avpniia Névra 'Aprenimmpov 
pepiolopar THY Olxiay Kal atre- 

25 Gorm To evolecor we mpax( erat). 
AtpijAsog Awp[d]feog Nikov éypava 
lirep avris ypduyata pt) eidvelys (sic). 
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In the year following the consulship of the most illustrious Flavit, Bucherius and Syagrius, 
on the 18th of Epiph. To Flavius Crespius, expraepositus, landholder, of the illustrious and 
most illustrious city of Oxyrhynchus. From Aurelia Nonna, daughter of Artemidorus of the 
zame city. I voluntarily undertake to lease from the Sist of next month, which is Mesore, of 
the current year, which da the L5th (of Gratian), the Tth (of Valentinian £7), the 3rd (of Theo- 
dostus), and is the L1th year of the indiction, your entire house with all its furnishings situated 
in the quarter of Thoeris Place in the aforesaid city, The annual rental shall be 14,500 silver 
denarii, which I shall pay in semi-annual instalments, and whenever you shall desire, J shall 
surrender the property clear of dung and all filth in the same condition as I took it over. This 
lease is valid, and on formal interrogation, I have agreed to it. 

I, Aurelia Nonna, daughter of Artemidorus, have leased the house and shall pay the rent as 
agreed. I, Aurelius Dorotheus, son of Nilus, wrote this on her behalf as she is illiterate. 


Measurements: 277x197 em. Complete except for small gaps in lines 13-21. Dated in 
the year following the consulship of Eucherius and Syagrius, Epiph the 18th, i.c., July 12, 
A.D. 382, 

3. dowd rparroc(irwv) = ex pracpositis, Cf P. Gen. 46 (ap. 345), 40 (co. ap. 350), 
P. Oxy. 1973 (a.p. 420), The title is more common in doouments of the sixth century 
(P. Flor. 281; P. Lond, 1687; Peristexe, P. Cairo, index, «.r.). It is given more fully in 
P, Cairo Masp, 67296, 15 as awompaet. xactpo. In references to the officials ex pracpositis 
or praepositi in documents later than a.p. 41 we must understand that either the prae- 
positus castrorum is meant (PF. Cairo Masp, 67296, 3 note), or, as Bell suggests (/’. Lond. 
1687, 25 note), the praepositws limifis, rather than the praepositus pagi of whom there 
appears to be no record in Egypt after a.p, 411 (Guzen, Studien sur bye. Verw. Aeyplens, 
57, 96), In earlier documents, however, the latter official has been generally understood 
whenever the title pracpositus is mentioned without further definition (P. AmA. 145; Prer- 
aigkn, FP. Cairo, 6; P. Lops. lil: P. Thead, 52). Oertel's general attribution of police 
duties and powers to this official is based chiefly on this assumption which we believe to 
be questionable. References to the praeposituy may be classified aa follows: 

(1) Documents where direct reference is made to the praepositws pagi or to his duties 
in the village. Cf. P. Oxy. 1253, P. Thead. 16, Preticxe, /. Cairo, 18, 19, 33, P. Lond. 
408 and 971 (= Mrrrets, Chreat. 95), P. Amh. 140. 

(2) Documents where the title clearly refers to the pracpositus castrorum a5 in the 
archives of Abinnaeus, who also holds the office of pragfectus alae (P. Lond,, vol. 2 and P. 
Gen. passim; P. Oxy. 1101, which is an edict forbidding civilians to have recourse to the 
military official: [ra yap 7] parocita wey [[row]} aTpatiwrar apyw éFerri, [idimtaw) be 
OUKETE). 

a Documents where the praepositus performs police duties. Here the pracpositus 
castrorum is probably meant since we know that he exercised such functions (P. Gen. 47, 
and possibly P, Thead, 16 and 52. Cf. Gunzmr, op. cit., 59; WiLoKEN, Grundciige, 407, 415), 
while we have no definite evidence that the village official did (Premicke, P. Cairo 6; 
P, Oxy, 1606). The judicial functions of the two offices certainly overlapped—legitimately 
or by usurpation (P. Oxy. L101; P. Lond. 408)—and it is possible that the same may be true 
of the police authority. A Theadelphian appeals to both (P, Thead. 22 and 23). Unfor- 
tunately these two documents are fragmentary and their interpretation, therefore, is not 
definitely certain. But they admit the possibility that the duties of two officials were dis- 
tinguished as judge and police agent respectively. To the praepositus pagi the appeal reads 


as follows: afi draws KTA. dvayxdons [...+] TO yotws avocaragtalijvas toig [....54. ] 
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Aoyors eiva Suv_Gé ta wp[..]a (sc. rpofara) dvodaBeir. To the pracpositus castrorum the 
appeal is: afié) etd. drwy tobrov curkaSw@pevos Katavayedans avror aroxatasTHgai woe 
Ta xaxt; xalypracéévra. Apparently the former is requested to pronounce judgement 
(Acyeus?) and there ig no evidence that he exercised police duties. The military official, 
however, is asked to arrest the defendant and to execute judgement, but it is impossible 
to say whether he had the power to give the judicial decision or not. In P. Thead. 2] a 
legal trial is implied and the praepositus pagi is requested to summon (weraxadéoacar) 
the offender to judgement. Of. P. AmA. 141 which Geuzer (op. cit., 57) calls a case of 
* Rechtsschutz.” 

(4) Finally there is a group of documents (e.g., our lease) of which the content gives no 
clue to the duties of the pracpositus or to his fuller title. In all these cases we are inclined 
to believe that the praepositus castrorum is meant, in view of the fact that his position was 
doubtless older, more powerful and more important. At any rate the ex-praepositis are 
doubtless military rather than civilian (cf. Cod. J. 10. 48, 2). A low, olready ancient in the 
time of Valentinian, provided that those who nominated civiliana to the office of prae- 
posttus pagi, if the candidate proved incompetent, should themselves be liable for the 
obligations involved in the proper discharge of the liturgy (Cod. J. 10. 72, 2). 

9%. For a similar dating by regnal years, cf. P. Ory. 1041, 16. The problem of the 
arrangement of the indiction in the yeara 380-383 is somewhat complicated. From P. fren. 
68 we learn that the eleventh year of this cycle began as early as Pachon (before May 8, 
A.D, 382). Usually the indiction began in Pauni, but examples of its beginning in the earlier 
month may be found in P. Lond. 1083, 3 note and 1692, 4 note. In P. Oxy, 1041 (dated 
Pauni 15, 4.p. 381) the payment of a loan is set for Mesore 1 (July 25, A.p. 381) of the ninth 
indiction (rijs rapovons évarns [ivéueriwves]), If the scribe did not make a blunder in the 
number of the indiction, it is evident that he knew at the time of drafting the document 
that the new indiction would not begin until after the first of Mesore. Similar examples 
of indictions beginning in Mesore are found in late Byzantine documents (P. Oxy. 1954: 
Mesore 16th, 5th indiction, beginning of 6th; P. Grenf. Series 2, 100: Mesore 2nd, Lith 
indiction). When, however, we turn to P. Lips. 21 which is dated by the consuls in 
A.D, 82, the lease is said to begin in the ninth indiction (aro Tay Kaprow ris etTuyats B 
ivGexriovos), Although it is possible to assume that the seribe made a mistake, it is much 
more likely that we are here dealing with a retroactive lease where the lessees had entered 
into possession after the harvest of the previous year and had done all the necessary work 
in connexion with the leasehold but had neglected to make the formal written contract 
until the new harvest was ready (of. Waszynsx1, Die Bodenpacht, 65: Bunamr, loo, cit., 378), 

The indictions from A.p. 380-383 must have fallen somewhat as follows : 

vth indiction Pauni(?) 380-ca. Mesore 15, 381 (2. Ory. 1041), 

lth =, ca. Mesore 15, 381-ca. Pachon 12, 382 (P. Gen. 68)", 

llth ,, ca. Pachon 12, 382—Pauni (1), 383, 
The period of the tenth indiction is unusually short and we know of no other similar ex- 
ample. The irregularity may be due to a mistake of the scribe, abnormal agricultural 
conditions (if the indiction depends upon the harvest, we might assume that a late harvest 
was followed by an early one), or possibly to some political disturbance or reorganization 
(of. Genzun, op. cit., 7 ff.), There is little likelihood that money loans were made according 


The editor of P. Gen. 70 dated the document in the tenth indiction, probably in a.p, 381, Professor - 
Victor Martin has kindly examined the document at our request and he stutes that the indiction year 
should be given aa 4 rathor thans', This document, therefore, docs not fall within the years 380-983, 
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to the Byzantine indiction (P. Ory. 1041) or that this indiction was current in Egypt at 
this early date (P. Grenj. Series 2, 56, 5 note). 

Ll. Apépov @onprdos. Cf. Ruvx, op. cit., 29 ff 

14. This rental is absurdly small when compared with the 2500 silver talents paid for 
an upper room at Hermoupolis a few years eatlier (P. Lips. 17, ao. 377), or with the 
twelve million denarii paid for two rooms at Oxyrhynchus in a.p, 449 (P. Oxy, 1129). Cf. 
the rental cited in 4 above. 

17. This example of lease on indefinite tenure is considerably earlier than those cited 
by Brenoer, op. eit., 370 ff, Waszynskt (Bodenpacht, 92 ff.) believes that * tenancy at will” 
in land leases marks the beginning of serfdom, However, the early appearance of such 
tenancies in the leasing of houses seems to imply that indefinite tenure had no such impli- 
cation. We doubt if the tenant was bound to vacate without notice or to continue the 
lease at the landlord's pleasure (cf. Berorr, op. cil., 572). 
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NOTE ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FIGURE 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


With Pl. xv. 


As one of the illustrations of my article “Making a Mummy” (Journal, xut, 40 ff.) 
I reproduced a photograph of the figure of a man inside a jar (PI. xvi, b) and suggested 
that this might represent a mummy in course of treatment in the embalmer’s salt-bath. 
Whether this suggestion be correct or not, the figure is of a rare and interesting type. 
Mr, Leo J. Rabbette of Boston, Mass., has since been good enough to send me photo- 
graphs of a similar figure in his possession and has enhanced the favour by permitting 
me to publish them, (Pl. xv.) A comparison of these photographs with that of the 
figure I previously published reveals certain differences in detail, particularly in the 
position of the hands, but the two specimens are clearly of the same type. Nothing is 
known of the history of Mr. Rabbette's specimen, which was obtained from a dealer in 
Cairo, 

Mr. Rabbette submitted his figure to Mr. Dows Dunham, Assistant Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who gave the following 
specification of the object: 

“Material. Both jar and figure of common red brown ware, slightly straw marked, 
hand made, with traces of burnished red wash, 

“Figure, Crude human figure in extreme contracted position, hands spread over face, 
knees and elbows in contact, ankles touching base of torso. Feet broken off and 
missing. Base of figure and legs roughly dressed with a stick or knife and flat on 
bottom, No indication of embalmer's incision—a slight irregular depression on left hip, 
just above the hip-joint and below the top of the pelvic bone, appears to me to be 
accidental. The oral cavities deeply indicated, apparently by pressure and rotation of a 
pointed stick before baking. The figure is partially coated with a thin muddy film. In 
parts, and above the level of the top of the jar only, distinct traces of burnished red 
wash, especially on arms, knees, back and shoulders. (None on head or hands.) 

“Height over all, 30°5em.; base to top of knees, 15-0.om.; top of head to tip of 
chin, 9°7 (vertically); front to back at shoulders, 10-0, at base, 110: width at shoulders, 
65, at base, 6-7, at temples 6+). 

“Jar, Same material as figure; traces of red wash and burnish. Irregular, roughly 
flat base outside, rounded inside. Rim very irregular and slightly thickened, with shallow 
external groove for cover binding. Height, 182 em,: diameter of rim, 196 and 18-7, 
mean 191; diameter of base, cv. 7-4: internal height, 15-4; thickness of rim, ea. 1°5. 
When in position in jar, the top of the figure rises 18-4 em. above rim of jar.” 

It has been suggested to me that this figure may represent a contracted burial in 
a pottery coffin, which at first sight seems not improbable; on the other hand, the 
flattened base both of the figure and of the jar seems to show that its proper position 
is vertical and not horizontal. So far as I am aware, no contracted burials with a 
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vertical axis either with or without pottery coffins have ever been discovered in Egypt. 
However this may be, the object seems to me to be of sufficient rarity and interest to 
be worth putting on record, especially as we have the advantage of Mr. Dunham's 
examination. 


PS. There is an interesting passage in the Pyramid Texts which seems to refer to 
embalming in a jar. I overlooked this when writing my original article, and it will be 
convenient to insert it here. The phrase, which reads as follows, occurs twice in § 437. 


S-WORKS 


“Unis has come forth from his jar after having rested in his jar.” 
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DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH 


Diep Nov. 6, 1927 


The death of Dr. Hogarth has removed not only a great archaeologist but one who 
always took a very special interest in the Egypt Exploration Society. His own active 
participation in its field-work was short: he helped Naville at Dér el-Babri in the early 
nineties, he looked for papyri in the Fayyiim in 1895-6 with Grenfell, and that was all. 
His work at Naukratis, which went over the ground of Petrie’s old campaigns for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, was not earried out for the Fund, and his exploration of the 
cliff-tombs near Asyit was done for the British Museum. But he had been for twenty 
years an active member of the Committee, where his contribution to the work of the 
executive was always weighty and wise, and as Ashmole’s Keeper consideration of the 
interests of his museum made him a regular member of the Distribution Committees. 
Here his contribution to the discussion was characteristic. At first he would be 
completely disinterested: really he did not much care what he took; anyhow he would 
not put the Ashmolean forward. Let others speak. But in the end one usually found 
that Hogarth had got the things he really wanted. He was a diplomat as well as an 
archaeologist! Hogarth’s interest in the Society was almost as great as his interest in 
the Royal Geographical, which is saying a good deal. He never grudged work or trouble 
on our behalf. 

Egypt did not, of course, interest him as did his first love, Anatolia, and later North 
Syria. In Mesopotamia proper, or Assyria and Babylonia, he may be said to have taken 
practically no interest, but directly one crossad the Khabur or traversed the defiles of the 
Tigris above Jeziret Ibn-‘Umar his archaeological territory was entered. The connexions 
between Mesopotamia and Syria and the Hittite lands are, however, so close that there 
is no doubt that Hogarth’s Hittite work would have benefited from closer acquaintance 
with Assyrian and Babylonian matters. But every student has to draw the line some- 
where, and Hogarth already covered a territory large enough for most men! His 
historical and archaeological work, by which he is and will remain best known abroad 
and to his fellow-workers here, was perhaps most evident in the Anatolian and North- 
Syrian sphere. His excavation for the British Museum at Ephesus, in continuation of 
our old work there under Wood in the fifties, was an excellent example of archaeological 
method, and the reward, in the priceless relics of early Ionian art at Constantinople, was 
rich. Then came his digging of Carchemish, with C. L. Woolley, T. EB. Lawrence, and 
R. C. Thompson as his assistants, which was carried on after he left by Woolley and has 
been published by them both. Of this work many interesting trophies may be seen in the 
British Museum, which administered the funds provided by a wealthy sympathizer for 
the excavation. 

Hogarth's publication of the famons Ashmolean collection of Hittite seals, which he 
largely got together himself, was a labour of love to him. That brilliant and suggestive 
book Jonia and the East will always be a source of inspiration to labourers In a most 
fascinating field. It was a pity in some ways that Hogarth did not work more in the 
Alexandrian field. He knew far more than most other English scholars of ancient 
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Alexandria, and was always interested in the age of “ Philip and Alexander of Macedon”’; 
but he had neither time nor opportunity for this work. 

In less purely historical and archaeological circles in this country Hogarth is no 
doubt known best a8 a geographer, especially of Arabia, on which mysterious land and 
its inhabitants he had written semi-popularly since the publication of his Nearer East, with 
the result that he became one of the chief authorities on the subject, with further con- 
sequences in the work of the Arab Bureau at Cairo during the war, and in the Presidency 
of the Royal Geographical Society, which fell to him the last year of his life, and gave 
him a very great deal to do. 

Hogarth never spared work. In spite of an insouciant manner, an amusing air of 
detachment from “professional” archaeology (and « very English understatement of his 
own contributions to it) he worked very hard indeed. And he worked to the end. He 
may, as he said, have become an archaeologist by accident, and he may have been 
intended by nature rather for a diplomat or an administrator of cultivated—nay 
Jearned—tastes, but after all he devoted his life very largely to archaeology and to our 
knowledge of the ancient world, and to the furtherance of archaeological interests 
both in his University and outside. His apparent economy of enthusiasm veiled an 
interest as keen a8 anybody's, and more disciplined than that of most. And though 
some suspected this aloofness and the shrug and half-cynical smile with which he would 
often refer to his own work as in reality marking » “superiority complex” second to 
none, I always thought that his modesty st any rate was as genuine as it was 
undeserved. He is perhaps appreciated best by members of his own University. His way 
of thinking and of writing were typically of Oxford. A generalizer; he wanted the wood 
and cared nothing for the trees. A swift seizer of salient characteristics, a comparer and 
a brilliant summer-up. A master of allusion and of comprehension of much in a phrase. 

Striking phrases were characteristic of his style. Often proving himself a master of 
the mot juste, at other times he was a little difficult for the uninitiated to follow. He 
used odd words sometimes; he liked for instance to talk of ancient states and peoples as 
“societies”; such a phrase as “a Hittite society in Anatolia” may have puzzled more 
than one reader not nurtured in the groves of Academe. A touch of preciosity here and 
there. But it is difficult to ring the changes on the English language, fertile though it 
be in expedients, in descriptive work of the archaeological and especially the geographical 
kind, and still be distinct in style and, above all, readable. Hogarth always was both, 
and much of the success of his Nearer Kast was due to this characteristic style of his, 
which could condense illuminating information into few words. Some dubbed him a 
“journalist” on this account. That is then to say that nearly every Oxford man is 4 
bit of a journalist, or has the flair for superior journalism, No doubt he has; why 
not? And Hogarth when on occasion he did act as an actual journalist was an 
extremely good one. He had a sense of the press, and an unfailing power of description. 
Of his two travel-books in lighter vein we’ need not speak: there are chapters in them 
that are almost classical, such as the description of the flood at Zakro in Crete (in 
Accidents of an Antiquary's Life) and of the ride in the storm down the Calycadnus 
Valley (in A Wandering Scholar in the Levant). Others, such as that of the serpent- 
slayers of the Delta (Accidents, etc.) are delightful, even rollicking, in their humour. 
Hogarth always saw the humour of a situation, though somewhat grimly at times. 
Characteristic was the tale he would tell of his early book Devia Cypria, the story of his 
wanderings in Cyprus, that he believed it was now only to be found in the boxes 
devoted by cheap booksellers to literature of a very doubtful nature. 
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Of his Egyptian work and experiences he wrote little. His digging at Asyit in 1907 
never satisfied him, and he never published its results, although it yielded some very 
interesting early Middle Kingdom coffins to the national collection. All we hear of it is 
in a single chapter in Accidents of an Antiquary's Life. His two seasons’ work at 
Naukratis was published with C. C, Edgar in the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
y¥ (1898), 26 ff., and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxv (1905), 105 ff. He added a 
good deal of interest and importance to Petrie’s discoveries. His papyrus-hunting work, 
with B. P, Grenfell, for the Fund in the Fayyim was published in Fayum Towns and 
their Papyri (1900). At Dér el-Bahri he did nothing that he considered worth talking 
about, being there merely as assistant to Naville to gain experience in excavation, and 
having then no Egyptological knowledge. Hogarth never had the time or probably the 
inclination to study the hieroglyphs, but he was a very accurate and knowledgeable critic 
of Egyptian art, which he knew as well as most men, and in which he was always keenly 
interested. 

Many younger men, not least among them the writer of this, have experienced real 
kindness, much more than mere courtesy, at his hands, and will always remember with 
pleasure the figure with the slight nuance of the country gentleman in its attire, the 
manner at first abrupt, then with a broadening amile on the face presaging some ironical 
remark in the unusual and unforgettable resonant yet (except on public occasions) not 
loud voice, the short phrased, curt sentences in speaking, and the handwriting, neat and 
scholarly yet swiftly flowing, with the characteristic signature. All will regret his un- 


timely death. 
H. R. Hatt. 
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[Even after obtaining assistance in the preparation of this bibliography (see Jowrnal, xin, 84, note) I 
found it so exhausting a task that I reluctantly decided to abandon it, As, however, no single person could 
be found to continue the work it was eventually arranged to make ite production a joint undertaking. 
The scholars who have assisted this year, and who will, | hope, continue their collaboration in the future, 
are:—Mr, H. J. M. Miuxe, Mr. A. D, Noox, Mr. J. G. Minyw, Mr. N. H. Barxns, Prof. F. px Zunenra, 
Miss M. E. Dicker, Mr. R. McKeyziz. The plan adopted has been to divide the reading of the periodicals 
used among the contributors, each reader communicating references which fall outside his own sphere to 
the proper person. Each collaborator is responsible for the compilation and arrangement of his own 
section (at the end of which his name will be found), though I have rude s few editorial changes to secure 
greater uniformity of form and have added a few references not accessible to the author of the sections in 
which they occur. H.1.B.] 

: 1. Lererary Texts. 

Collections, Several important collections have appeared in the course of the year, easily headed by the 
new volume (xvii) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, the literary section of which contains important fragmenta 
of the Aitia of Callimachua, Hesiod’s Catalogue, Sappho Bk, ii (already published by Lonet), Sophocles— 
Nauptiual, Kuripides !—Pirithous, Phlegun—Chronical, Life of Aesop, Encomium on the Fig, Scholia on 
Euphorion |, Treatise on Rhetoric, Glossary, Latin fragment on Servius Tullius, Latin Juristio fragment. 
‘Also additional fragments of Ichneutae, Eurypylus, Sappho, Alcaens, Bacobylides, Ibycus, Among known 
works aro: Hesiod —Zheogony and Opera, Pindar—0l. ii, Sophocles—Ajar, Lyoophron—Alexandra, 
Herodotus—Bks. i, vil, viii, Thucydides—Bks. iv, v, viii, Cyropacdia i, Plato's Phaedrus, Gains— {natitu- 
tiones iv. For the non-literary texts in this volume see § 3. 

Another batch of fragments from Oxyrhynchus, published by Engan in Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de P Egypte, xxv1, 203-210, includes; Homer, Callimachus—Hymn fo Artemis with scholia, 
glossary, hexameters, Hesiod—Theogony, Hesiodic Genealogy of Heracles, Xenophon—Mem. iii, History 
of Alexander, Oppian—Halieutica, 

The new P.S.1, yt contains fragments of Jliad and Odyssey, Romance with names of KadAcyirn and 
Eiieres, Prophecy on rdAava Alyurros, Multiplication tables, Lexicon, Ostrakon with hexameters men- 
tioning Pleuron and Calydon. 

Pavt CoLtant publishes in Les papyrus Bouriant, Paris, 1926, an important treatise on Aeolic forma, 
Other pieces include: Historical fragment mentioning Ptolemy, more Acta Alerandrinal, Iliad xi, and 
a schoolboy's exercise-book first published in 1906 in Wessely’s Studien. 

Finally we may mention « convenient compilation—Cut, of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum, 
1927, by H. J. M. Mrwe with many suggestions by Crowkat, Host and Bett. Magic (except amulets) 
and metrology are excluded, Most of the pieces are known already and of these as « rule only a description 
with pertinent bibliography is given (although some of the Petrie Papyri are re-edited), The new items 
include: two important Alexandrian dramatic lyrics, poems of Diosoorus of Aphroditopolis, an Jphigenia, 
scholia on the Aitia, epigrams of Parthenius, carly metrical colophon (publ. in Of, Kev,, x14, 60), scraps 
assigned to Semonides of Amorgos and Archilochus, grammars assigned to Phrynichus and (Latin) to 
Palaemon, a long réwor Sixarixol, a non-vulgate Miad xi, an Invocation to the Nile, medical receipts, 
biblical texts, theology, etc. At p. 126 observe that No, 153=P. Hore, 1149 and erase “with—it.” At 
p. 187 No. 154=P. Here. 1042 and erase * The remainder— Naples,” 

E. CAvasGwac gives statistics of authors found and chances of attribution in Sur Fattribution ces 
fragments de papyrus (Rev, de P Eg. anc., 1, 1925-27, 176-81). 

Konre’s Hellenistische Dichtung, 1925, is reviewed by J. Gurroken in Gnomon, 1027, 692-6, by 
R. Prurrsn in Phil, Wook, 1926, 961-6, and by J. Hasaren in Clase. Phil., 1927, 116-18, 

1j—2 
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Powetts Coll, Alexandrina is reviewed by P. Maas in Gnomon, 1927, 689-02, and by E. Caven in Kev. 
4. anc., 1926, 185-7. 

Epic. In Class. Philology, xxm, 99-100, Onprarumn confirms 4 reading of Zenodotus and Aristophanes 
in Od. 1, 38 from Pap, 121 in the Brit. Mus, and Epictetus, m, i, 38 in Cod. Vind. 307—Eppelar wipyrarre 
duieropor, Grénavn's Odyssey papyrus is reviewed by Hompent in Rev, Belge Phil. Hist,, ¥ (1926), 215-16, 

Heat Heswe prints in Hull, Inatit, Prange. d Arcd. orient., xxviv (1027), 73-82, /L 1, 1-5, from an 
ostrakon, New reading in L 5 jopaw, vulgate peda. 

In Riv, di Filologia, 1926, 5721, A. RB. reviews Wrvtan’s edition of "AX«dparros epi ‘Ophpou (see 
Journal, xu, 85). 

An epic fragment (1-2 cent. a.p,) with parts of 21 lines, mentioning Egypt and the Nile, is edited 
8, Erraem in Symbolae Osloenses, ¥ (1927), 

Lyric. Lowet has now followed up his edition of Sappho with a companion volume, AAKAIOY MEAH, 
Oxford, 1927, in which he subjects the usage of Alcaeus to those rigorous tests which have so dismayed 
the critics of his Sappho, Reviewed in the Times Lit, Suppl. 12 Jan. 1928, wnd by J. M. Epaowps in 
Camb. Rev, 27 Jan. 1928. J. Sirzimr reviews the Sappho in Phil, Woch, 1927, 993-1004, and makes 
many suggestions. F, Srrenrrz proposes restorations of Sappho 65 (Diehl) in Phil. Wock., 1926, 1259-62. 

Mepea Norsa publishes Frammenti di un inno di Philiskos, 32 choriambs (right half preserved) of a 
hymn to Demeter (3 cent. 5.0,) in Stud. Jtal. i Fil. Claas, 1927, 87-02. Cf. P. Maas in Neues on Philiakos 
von Kerkyra in Gnomon, 111, 430-40, 

Vol. m1 of Epmonps’ Lyra Graeca has now appeared, containing Bacchylides, Timotheus, ete, 

I learn from Aegyptus of two fragmenta of hymns to Isis published by G. OLrvento in Not. Arch. 
Colonie, 1V (1927), 207-12. Bucchylides 111 is translated by G. CAMMELLI in Atene ¢ Roma, 1926, 204-7, 
and in the same volume, 286-8, N. Rosso interprets and translates the Alexandrian Erotic Fragment 
(P. Gronf., 1, l)}—La Faneiulla Abbandonata, 

Elegiac, The Berlin Tyrtaews, text and translation, is re-edited by V. pe Faxco in Riv. Indo-t?rec,-Ital., 
x (1926), 63-76, 

Epean publishes in dan. du Service, xxvu, 31-2, 4 Greek epitaph of 16 lines from Saqqarah of the 
Roman period in dialogue form on one Heras, 

Drama, VoOOLtaNo re-edits a tragic fragment first published by Vireuit in Rev. dgyptologique, 1 
(1919)—JI frammento tragico forentino in Riv. di Pil., 1926, 206-17. 

Wiamowirz gives restorations and suggests the Phrizws of Sophocles in Atv. di Fil., 1937, 79. 
Attributed in Hermes, 1928, 1-14, by W, Scuapewator in a more elaborate discussion to the Phrixrus of 
Euripides. 

The sources of the Jeknentae are discussed by L. Parviate in Boll. di Fil. Classica, xxxu1 (1927), 
174-82 He finds other origins besides the Hymn to Hermes. 1 learn from Aegyptus of an article by 
FP. Acuso, Indicazions di senso negli Ichneutai dé Sofocle, in Raceotta Ramorino (Milano, 1927, 027-59). 
The Awrypylus is studied by G. Buizi in Aegyptus, 1927, 3-39. The Hypripyle is shown to be a late play 
by the resolved Sth foot in col, iv, 35 of P, Oxy., by A. Konre in Phil. Wovk., 1927, 584, in a review of 
TH. Zretixsxt's Tragodumenon libri m1. 

Bursians Jahresbericht, tit (1926), reports on the recent (1921-25) literature on comedy. The new dis- 
coveries are allotted 4 section, Important studies on Menander appear in RA. Mus, Lxxvi (1927), 1-13, by 
Cu. Jexses—Der Anfang des 4 Altes der Epitrepontes, He places leaf Z as first of the quaternio and 
admits the Didot Jijes as the speech of Pamphile. 

Mance, Homerrr translates the Mepuepopden as La femme aux cheveux coupés In Rev, Belge de 
Phitologie et d Histuire, v1 (1937), 1-30, The same play, IL 147-51, is interpreted in Hermes, 1927, by 
Wriamowrrz—Lesefritchte, Ooxxvu. 

The Georgos, 1, 34 (xaddv +’ dy ef) is translated “a fine thing it would be" (ironically), and in Samia, 
322-8, wifavdy is treated as neuter—by O, Guéeavn in Bull. Instit. Prong. d Arch. orientale, xxvii (1927), 
111-12. - 

Capovitta's Menander is reviewed by O, Regesnoges in Or. Lit-Z., xxx (1927), 84-6. Contents not 
deemed adequate to scope. Voctiaxo reviews Wrtamowrrz—Schiedagericht in Boll, Fil. Clase, 1926, 
144-53, and Corrota in Riv, di. Fil, 1027, 394-402. I learn from the C2. Rev. of a new edition of M. by 
W. G, Wapvgtt,—Seloctions from Menander. Pp. xxxvi+182; illustrations. Oxford: Clar. Press, 1927. 
7/6 net. A 2-3 cent. papyrus from the Fayyiim with the subscription Mevdvdper yroua is edited by 
K. Katnrinison from the Janda collection in Hermes, 1024, 100-3. Six of the 10 lines are new, Neither 
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the Loch nor the Budé Herodas has appeared as yot. Hxnzoo's edition is reviewed by Kxox rather 
favourably in the Jowrnad, xt (1927), 131-2, and Srrziue reviews H.'s Traum dea Horondas ( Phitologus, 
LXX1x, 370-433) with various proposals in PAil, Wochenschr., XLVI (1927), 35~40. 

Vourtaso re-asserts in Ancora Frit mimiambo di Heroda that a woman is the speaker. Thinks o 
column may be missing and doubts if the present end really belongs to this mime. Would scrap IL 30, 31, 
Brine ddeAthar tépevor, ete, in Mime 1—Riv. di Fil, 1927, 71-8. 

In Mnemosyne, 1927, 104-8, VoLiorarr discusses the meaning of répagrpor in Herodas, rv, 62. 

Grammar. Bys, Ztachr., 1927, 181, reviews « publication: Wit Gines, Bin spitantiker Pergament- 
kodex des Dionysina Thrax., P. Hal. 55a, Mittelaltertiche Handechriften, Featgabe sam 60. Geburtsage wou 
Hermann Degering. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1926, 8, 111-16 (1 Taf). Cedex of 5-4 cent, 

History. Various historical papyri are re-edited by Jaoowy in his Fragm. Griech, Histoviker, P. Hore. 
1418 ix restored by Voattayo in Nuoet Testi Storici and Brvocut adds a supplementary note on Mithres— 
Riv, di Fil., 1927, 310-31. 

The papyrus on the archaeology of Thucydides is reviewed by Rossnaun in Phil, Woed., 1926, 513, and 
by K. Fa. W. Scamp? in Gnomon, mt (1927), 61. 

The Olympian Chronicle (of Phlegon?)= P. Oxy. ii, 222, is republished by W, Jaxnts in Alio, xx1 
(1027), 244-9, 

In Claas, Phil, 1926, 346-55, W. G. Hanpy writes on The Hellenioa Oxyrhynchia and the Devastation 
of Attiea, 

Medicine. Nacumassos’s Neuplatonischer Galenkommentar (see Journal, xitt, 87) is reviewed by 
R. Focus in PAil. Woek,, 1927, 545-5, 

E. Pezorovios makes several restorations in rapargpiras els raripour “EXAqvas larpods cai Bufartea- 
cobs ovyypatheis (Byz. Neugr. Shb., ¥, 1926, 63-75). 
 Metrice, An important article, Seiluppo musicale det metri greet, by Canto pat Grane in Ai, Sndo- 
Gree.-Htal., 1927, 1-144, uses the evidence of P, Oxy. 9, 220, ete. 

Music. ‘Ta. Retwacu’s La Musique grecque, 1926, is reviowed by A. Ponca in J. dee Savants, 1927, 
88-9, and by C, pet Guanpe in Rie. Indo-Gree.-Ital., 1026, 252-3. 

The hymn with music (P. Oxy. 1786) is treated by 0. Unspnose—Der Hymaus aus Oxyrhynchos im 
Rahmen unserer kirchen-musikalischon Frithzeit in Theologie wu. Glaube, xvutt (1926), 397-419; and by 
H. ALuent—Das dilteste Denkmal der christlichen Kirchenmusit in Die Antibe, 0 (1926), 282-90. These 
references I owe to Bysant. Ztachr. ; 

Orators. In the Budé Aeschines, tome 1, by V. Mantis and G, px Bund, 1927, the authority of the 
papyrus texts is examined. 

L. Awenpsns discusses an Oslo papyrus fragment of Demosthenes, De Corona (summarized in J’Ail. 
Woek., 1927, 820-1). It agrees mostly with 8. 

Interesting fragments from « collection of progymnasmata are published from « 3-4 cent. Vienna 
papyrus by H. Grnstixane in Mitteilungen des Vereinus Mass, Philologen in Wien, tv (1927), 35-47. 

y. In 4 very important article, The Herbal in Antiquity, in Journ, Hell, Stal, xtvtt (1927), 
1-52, C. Srvara edits, with plates, the Johnson papyrus and connects it with the peendo-Apuleius tradition. 

S Lorta disousses P. Oxy. xv, 1797, in L’Argomentazione di Antifonte in Riv. di Fil., 1927, 80-3, while 
Witamowrrs in Lesefriichte, coxxi (Hermes, 1027), seconds Luata in his comparison of Antiphon and 
Euripides (see Jowrnal, xttt, 87). The sophist Antiphon can be distinguished from the orator textually by 
the former always using the form fer and rr for later ovr and oo (so Lonta in Aie di Fil, 1927, 218-22). 

Voot1axo writes on Nuovi Testi Epiourei (P. Herc. 1005) in Aiv, dé Fil, 1926, 37-48. An important 
article by PF, Zvcknn in Philologua, LXxxt1, 241-67, suggests restorations of Philodernus—Zer Terther- 
wtellung und Brblérung eon Philodema v. Buch xepi wompirow. Mit cinem Eekure ther cipqodoysir, 


ripqoihoyes. 

In Boll, Fit, Class. Voottaxo reviews De Favco’s article on the sepi coAnxeias of Philodemnus (see 
Journal, xit, 97). Reviewed also by D. Basst in Aegyptus, viit (1927), 198-0, 

Reooa ScoAcuren has collected the fragments of Philodemus epi rompdirer, Book u, from Volumina 
Herculanensia, tom. x, in the periodical Eos (=Commentarii Socistatis Philologae Polonorwm, od. 
BR. Ganszyxiec, Ta. Zreciiext. Loopoli [= Lwow)), xxrx (1926), 15-28. 

Romance. In Phil. Wock., 1927, 1658, E. Hormaxy notices Lopvixovant's book on the Greek 
romance (see Jowrnal, x11, 87). 

H. J. M. Minx, 
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2. Reniorox, Macic, AsTronocy. 
(Ineluding Tats.) 


General, Vol. rxxxt of Heewe des dtudes juives oonsiata of Mélanges in honour of L Levi's seventisth 
birthday, and opens with a bibliography of his writings (we may note p. 24, on Alexander the Great in 
Jewish legend). Vol. vt of Jatrhuch fiir Jitergimeisenachaft inclades as in previous years a valuable: 
bibliography of liturgical material and has a careful criticism of Lrerzmaxy, Messe wad Herrenmahl, by 
O, Casen (200-17). The new edition of Religion in Geschichte und tregenieart (Mohr: Tiibingen, 1926-) 
includes « number of relevant articles, as for instance Alchemis (by F. R, Srauwrz, 194-200; excellent), 
Alezandria, Alevandrintache Theologie, Allegorie, Alphabet, and Aegypten, rv, 

Horryxr's Fontes has been reviewed hy K. Pautsexpanz in Gaomon, 1926, 478-81. 

E. F. Bavor, Totewted une Seelgerdt, has been reviewed by E. Biceen in Pil, Woel., 1937, 721-68 
(qualified praise), A.D. Nock in Journ. Hell. Stwe,, xivii (1927), 151-2, D, M, Ronrxsow in Am. Journ, 
Arch,, xxxt (1027), 132-3, K, Paetsenpans in (2.2, xxx (1927), 235-7, Haas in Theol, Lit.-Z., 1936, 
n—B, 

E. Fascumn, HPO@HTHS (Topelmann: Giessen, 1027, 12M.) disensses, pp. 76-101, the use of Tpohyrys 
to render “ Egyptian priest.” It has been reviewed by J. M. Crenp in Journ, Tihool. Stwal, xxx, 57 f 

Fa. Binager, ina reviow in PA. Wook, 1027, $36, promises a Corpus of Papyrus texts important for 
religious history. 

K, Latre, Die Religion der Rimar und der Synkretismus der Katserceit (Keligtonageschivdtiiches Lesebuch, 
Heft 6; Mohr: Tiibingen, 1027. 4M. 30, or in subscription, 3 M. 90), gives an excellent collection of 
texts in translation. 

Pre-Ptolemae, 1 learn from a summary in Ste, hist, rel., XL (1925), 261-9, that the Jate H. Basser 
in Mélonger Ht, Basset (Leroux: Paria, 1923), has published an elaborate study of the Libyan Aumon, 
regarding A. as a Libyan god, akin to Amen-Réf and assimilated to the great divinities of successive 
conquering peoples. OF Ammon, there is a judicious discussion by E. 8. G. Ropixuon, B.C, Cyrenvanioce, 
oexxntii-ix, 

Ptolemaic: Torts, In W, Konuet's Verwaltungsatten aus apatptoloméiacher Zeit (drok. f. Pap, vir) 
we may t rE now 11-13 (pp. 207-11) recording the delivery of corn to the priests at Tilothis and also 
for the déypa or “porridge” daily set like shewbread before the Nemeseis and Adrasteiai, “very grent 
divinities,” 

H. 1, Beti's suggestion ((faomon, 1926, 669) that aéqpa was sold by the temple in OLP.Z., 98, is very 
interesting in this connection; presumably the d&jpa was thought to have acquired special virtues by 
this coutagium (Beut's suggestion is approved by Wickes in U.P.Z., 1, Git). 

InP, Bourient (reviewed in § 3) we may here note no, 12, a letter dated 88 nc, by Plato to the priests 
and others at Pathyria, Contant in his commentary has some notes (p- 59) on the loyalty of the priest- 
hoods to the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

U. Witenes, Zu den “Syrischen Gdttern" (Festgabe far Adolf Deissmann, 1-19; Mohr: Tiibingen, 
1927; obtainable separately}, first disenases the existing evidence for their cult in Egypt, explaining 
deriypéros in P. Paris, 10 (0.P.2., 1, no. 121) with reference to Lucian da dea Syria, 59, and comparing 
ra wriypare rov ‘Inoot in (al, 6. 17, and then publishes P. Froib, 76. 7, early 2nd cent, 2c, a complaint 
sbout 4 nocturnal attack on an “Arapyariéoy in Philadelphia with most instructive comments. 

General, ER Bevay, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynaaty (noticed in § 4), gives, 
pp. §7-90, a good general sketch of religious conditions, 1M}-8 of the royal cult at Ptolemais, 127-31 of 
deification, 177-8 of the relations of the government and. the native pricsthoods, 296-9 of the Serapeum 
papyriin U.PZ 

L. BR. Tayton, The “ Proakynesis™ and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult (HLS. xuvit, 1927, 13-02; ef. 3 4) 
comments, p, 57g, 00 the Ptolemaic oath by the king's daimon, In the Oude of dlerander at Alerondria 
(Clas, Pil, xxi, 1927, 142-9), she gives evidence for the identification of Alexander with Agathos Daimon, 

R. Henzog hos some remarks on Ptolemaic cult in the course of a paper on Herodas in Phiologus, 
LXxatt; he holds that @EONAAFA®ON on the coins from 270 onwards refers to the two pairs, Ptolemy I 
und Berenice on the one hand, and Ptolemy [I and Arsinoe Philadelphos on the other; the title Soter, 
originally applied to Ptolomy 1 in bis lifetime in cults outside Egypt and in private cultus in 
hecame canonical and produced the fixed epithet Swrqper, whence deol deka! was limited to Ptolemy IE 
and Arsinoe (pp, 53-8), 
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_*#A. Jeaxwame, La politique religiense d' Antoine et de Ciéopdtre (Rev, arch., xtx, 1024, 241-81), shows 
how Antony and Cleopatra wed religious propaganda, This able and illuminating paper is completed by 
H. J. Rose, The Departure of Diowysos (dan, Arch. Anthr., x1, 25-30), who bias discovered counter- 
propaganda by Octavian in two stories preserved in Plutarch’s Life of Antony. 

R. Rurrzexeruty, Div hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, has appeared in a third edition, much revised 
and amplified (Teubner, 1927; pp. viii+435, with 2 plates. 14 M. unbound; 16 M. bound), The new 
edition is indispensable, even to those who possess the first or second, I would add here to my review in 
Geomon, 1927, 643-6, only the remark that Rerraessrem’s view thot dparieol Teper in Philo corresponds 
to yPworieet drdper may be strengthened by a reference to a gloss in Hesychius, ot, 215, L 1104, Schmidt 
dpericde* yrworuor, This almirably book has been waruly praised by H. J. Hoek in Clam. Her, x01 
(1927), 234, and 7/8, xcvir (1927), 272. Rerranserern’s support (p. 210) of the eupplement é"Ap[pew] 
Ger de dud in UPLZ., xxvii, 4, is opposed by Winckes, Uriwaden, 1, 663-4. A very interesting apprecia- 
tion haa now appeared by von Hamwack, Thool, Lit.-4., 1927, M45. 

A. M. Woopwann, in his report on archueological finds, notes (477.8. 211, 1926, 249) Sanacts discovery 
that on the Acropolis at Cyme the earlier eult of some goddess of fertility was replaced in the Snd century 
ac, by the worship of Isis and Osiris, 

E. Horre, Heron won Alerandria (Herwies, txm, 69-106), dating Heron in tho second half of the 
second century nc., deserves a mention here in view of Heron's penny-in-the-alot machine for holy water 
and of his other pious inventions (for which of. Pouly-Wissowa, vint, 906 anid 1048), 

W. vow Brssmwa, Fine Aellenietieche Bronzefigur des Gottes Bes (Ath, Mitth,, L, 1025, 123-42), discusses 
a figure in the Naples Museum; it was meant to support o candelabrum. 

dnperial, No, 17 of the Cornell papyri (reviewed in 3 3), from Hibah, of the year 447 4.., as restored 
by Fa. Brnasen in PA, Woek., 1027, 1295, gives, IL 38-0, an oath by Herakles as god of the nome, [eal ror 
rot volulon) Gray ‘Hpax[Ad]a fe€ iqulote) eat fe’ ddyBedar after that by the Emperor. 

P. Bouriant, no, 41a, is a ypadd iepfwr and recorils the purchase by two priests of places as eraMerai, 

and (eol, iii} the purchase of a ereparboplc. Contant has a note (p. 128) on Roman regulations in the 
matter. 
E, Ont, Bin orphischer Papyrus (Phil. Wooh., 1927, 1469-71), re-edite P. Berol. 12498 (100-150 a.p. ; 
first jublished by Scuvuant, Papyrustwnde, 42, in Ukncke-Noupes, Finisitung, “1, ix), 0 mythological 
fragment on the death of Orpheus with some new conjectures of his and two from Witamowrrs. (In L of, 
read porhapa ded’ Se | [Oi peqoixjaxor «..A., not dd as ORTH.) 

In P. Oxy. 1380, 104 f. F. Cusont, Fowillea de Dowra-Ewropos, 1927, 197g, proposes gr [poems 
‘Avacirer (for Aureieyy)...éw Zovoae Nav(a)iar. £6, 106-7. 

U. Wiocees, Zu den “Syrischen (fittern,” 3,, proposes dv Polvecs (OF -ixy) Euple)ia{(e)) (=Zvpia) Fede. 

W. Srreasteune, Der Weebruf an die dgyptischen (itter (AreA, f. Rel, xxi, 348), remarks that 
Porphyry, De abet, tv, 9, affords evidence for the continued practice im the 3rd century a.b, of greeting or 
awakening the deity of the temple in the morning. 

BR. Meni, Antinovs-Denkmitnzen (Phil. Wook, 1026, 174-6), putes together coin-types relating to the 
apotheosis of Antinous. 

A. D. Nour, Pagan baptians 0 Tertullian (Journ, Theol. Stwd., xxvin, 260-00), defends the MSS. 
reading Pelusiis in De bapt.5 and explains it as referring to the Pefwsia, a featival celebrated on March 20 
in Rome, 

M. Scumnn, Jieproeession (ATTEAO®, H, 60-1, with plate), publishes a Potexlam relief showing a 
procession very like that described by Apul. Met, x1, 10-11. : 

J, Leronnr-K. Rrauma, Arctdologisches sur Jnisreligion (tb. 1, 126-20, with 5 plates), reproduce the 
Herculaneum pictures and six relevant coin-types with bibliography. 

I. Fuank-Kameserant, (‘her clie Waseor- und Baunnater des Oniria (Arch, f. Rel, xxrv, 224-43), quotes 
Georgian and Caucasian folklore parallels for the myth as given by Plutarch: | feel this enquiry in vitinted 
by the writer's failure to recognise that the tale as it there appears has suffered Hellenistic development. 

R. Basrocerst, frit, in De Ruggiero, Ditionerio epigrafico di antichitd romane, rv, fase, 3 (1026), 
846-91, collects the Latin epigraphic evidence in convenient form. Ou her connection with the planet 
Sirius Guan. has written in Povly- Wiseows, m1 a, 321-2, A dedication of an image of Dinna arevLar 
ternt has been found at Tivoli (Motixie degli scars, 1926, 417). 

E. Guracaxzost, I Santuario delle Divinita Alemandrine (Notiziorio Arch, Col., rv, 1927, 149-206), 
publishes o most important sanctuary from Cyrene, On the evidence of a coin find Gaistanzom dates it 
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ea, 350 4.D., and he is inclined to connect it with the Julianic revival, The finds include two Hecataea, a 
seated Cybele, the torso of an Eros, a group of Charites, » head of Mithras (Pl. xx, 7), a statuette of 
A priestess of Isis, a statue of Zens Sorapis, and a most interesting statue of Isis with the lower part of 
her body swathed like a mummy (not later than first century a.p.), an Aphrodite, and a Libya with 
attribytes of Isia, We have alao a self predication by Isi# in lambics, in an inscription dated 103 a.p,, 
closely akin to the texts found at Ios and Andros, and fragments of a hymn in bexameters (published by 
G, Oxrvunto, i, 201-12), 

The finds have been discuased by F. Cumont, Nouvelles dérourertes  Cyrina (Jowrn, dex Sav, 1987, 
914-22). He makes the illuminating suggestion that the supposed Isis is not the goddess, but un initiate 
playing her part, and therefore wearing divine robes, and swathed aa a mummy becouse initiation was a 
mystic death ; he also shows that the statwe illustrates the “ rite of the veiled hand,” as Doerearon called it, 

A. Tamawntir in his report on Sardinian discoveries (Votine degli scari, 1926, 446-58) raises the 
question (p. 453) whether the crypt called Carcers di S. Efisio waa used by worshippers of Isis who fled 
from Rome ns a result of the repressive measures directed by Tiberius against their worship. 

H. Lewwen, Orientalisely Mysteriendulte im romischen Rheinland (Bonner Jahriticher, ccoxxix, 1925, 
36-01; obtainable separately), discusses, pp. 47-50, remains of Egyptian culta in his region ; specially 
valuable is his treatment (pp, 56-8) of the influence of the Oriental cults here on the native culte, Hedoes 
not rate the importance of the army high as a channel of Eastern beliefa. For a statuctte of Harpocrates 
found in India ef, A. W, L[awnence] in JAS. xiv1 (1926), 263. 

R. Rerrzexsrec, Weltuntergangsvorstellungen, 36 ff. (= Ayrbohistoriak Araskrift, 1924, 164 £.), explains 
P. Fay, cas a Hellenisation of an Oriental Derensus ad inferoe myth and suggests col. iii 7 6 2 -réxv Opiw 
ele cpadiay bipar, 23 Aeypd eapera 3 [cip]ad" Geepbe yas, 42 cara yar Ada be. 

E. Prrensos, Ele dede als Zirkusabamation in Byzans (Theol. Lit.-Z., 1927, 493-4), publishes some 
addenda to his valunble ELZ @£03, noticed here lust year (xm, 89) and reviewed by K. Paetsesnani, 
OL Z., xxx (1127), 060-2, 

H. Lasraana, Der Bruder dea Erlisers (APTEAOS, 1, 24-33), studies a concept in the Hymn of the 
‘Soul in Acta Thomae and in Pistie Sophia, and traces it to speculation of a Philonic type His index to 
the editio maior of Philo by Comm and Wexpnaxp deserves a mention here (pare t; Berlin, 1926; 
de Gruyter. Pp. vili+338 30 M.). That it does not cover the fragments and is not exhauatiye is the 
fault of the times and not of the author (commended by ©. Srintiy in Pad. Wock., 1927, 8-13, of. 
281-2). 

B. A vas Gaoxrxcen, Jnseriptia dédieateria Aegyptiaca (Muemos, tv, 1927, 263-8), puts together 
three fragments of a dedication at Coptos of which part was published by Premoake in Sammelbueh, 6874; 
it is Interesting for ite description of Sarapis aa rive woddda Ala "HA}or péyar | Zapar[e row dud oxaioapa 
(discussed by Groxrvomx, p. 265) and for ite reference to the (Mympia kept at Alexandria. 

T. Grasset, Lo liste templari nell’ Egitte greco-romano secondo i papiri (Studi delle scuola papirologicu, 
Vol. tv; Parte Iv; Milano—“Aegyptus"—1926; pp. 72. 12 L 50), is an excellent study of tomple 
inventories. 

J. Your's Terratotien is commended by W, Scuunant, Dewtahe Lit.-Z., 1927, 1301-2. 

For E. Bickenmass, Aitualmord wad Esolabult (Monatsschr, f Gesch, uw. Wiss. d, Judentuma, xx1, 1927, 
171-284) and for the literature called forth by H. L. Butts Jews and Christians, I refer to §§ 3 and 4. 

Magic, 8. Ertnum has completed his Die vier Elemente in der Mysterienweihe (Symb. Oalo., v, 1927, 
49-59); this very interesting paper discusses the worship of the elements in Persia and Scythia and 
tendencies in the same direction in Greece, (For purification by the elements discussed (p. 55), add 
C. H. Butweesnenc, Lo chronique du temple Lindien, p. 25 [341]: © man hanged himself behind the 
cult-image, and on Delphi's bidding the Lindians removed the roof over the image and left it Zere «a tpeie. 
GA{i}a yfrewra eal roig ret earpos dyrerGj. The phrase cited by Erraem from Hyginus, fab. 139, wf neque 
crtalo neque terra neque mari tnwveniretur, seems to be a riddle which has become a myth.) In Varia (Syinb. 
Gelo., ¥, 86£) he proposes some emendations on P, Leid, J. 395 W (that edited by Dieterich, Abraxas, 
160). In Acnig dun in Upsala und Kronos (Featabrift of Hj. Falk, Oslo, 1927, 245-61), he gives an 
interesting discussion of a Swedish parallel to the Kronos legend ; p. 251, he comments on IL, 2644 ff of the: 
Paris magical papyrus; p, 253, on |. 1823 (significance of swallowing an object to heighten its magical 


he * 
The Inte H. (itksamany in Die Aufgalen der Wissenschaft dea nachbiblischen Judentuma (in Zeitschr. 
alt, Wise, xt, 1025, 11) remarks justly that Jewish names in magic texts de not necessarily point 
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to Jewish practitioners of the art, and refers to Origen, Contra Celewm, rv, 33, for magi who invoke the 
God of Abraham, Teaac, and Jacob; ih. (11,) he does collect instances of Jowish magicians. 

It should be mentioned here that Scorr in hin -Hermetioa, 1, 416-18, finds rhythmical atracturo akin to 
that of Byzantine hymns in P. Par, 1115-1166, 

lL. Rapemtacnen in Festechrift Aretackmer, 1920, explains eurepyiey in L 403 om metathesin for 
curappory. In Bys-nevyr. Jaded, ¥, 80, he explains |, 2300, 

E, Biecenmass, in a review in PAd, Woek., 1027, 014, gives papyrus ilwateations of the killing of an 
animal whose power one wishes to appropriate. 

K. Premexpans has romarked (Sywh Gelo., rv, W0-1) that P. Oslo 3 is verbally identical with 
P. Par. 1035-1606, 

i. Devenwen supports Rapenmacter's defence of Barpiyor eheraw in Arist. Atom, 207, by citing 
P. Oslo i, 233 Barpayor dpotror (Hermes, Lx, 128); W. Knane (ih, 250) adduces also Sarpayoe yopiror in 
Plato, Theaet., 161 0, 

Camrnent Boxxen, Truce of Thaumaturgic Technique tx the Miracles (Hare. Theol, Kev, XX, 1927, 
171-81), compares dorévages, wrevdgas in Mark 7. 34, 8. 12 (wf. draor-) with P, Par. 2492, 765 Hf, Leidd. 
W., 21-04% and for sense with P. Par. 537, 624 ff and explains ¢reSjpaadrro in Maré 14, 4 and dee pusprare 
in odo 11, 33 of inspired frensy, comparing the historian Menander (xiv, 381, Bonn), drdpafer ¢avrde 
in P. Par, 62048, and Plat, De def, orae., p. 435.0; he thus supports the Weatern text of Mark 1. 41-1 

T have not seen J. W. Haven, Die Dhdrani im néirdlichon Buddhianus und thre Paratteton in der 
sogencvites Mithrasliturgee (Beitr. 2, ind, Sprachwisa, w. Hel, 11; Kohlhanumer, Stuttgart; pp. 24. 1 M. 80), 

Tu, Hoprsen, Die Kindermedien in den griechisch-igyptiachen Zauberpapyri (in Recurtl ' Btudles 
déitides & la meémoire de NV. P. Kondadow, 1926, G5-74}, studies the ancient sources in the light of modern 
practical knowledge of hypnosis, 

R. Henzoa, fie Zouberinnen dee Sophron (Heasleche Blatter fiir Vollakunds, xxv, 1920, 217-29), explains 
the tithe rai yueaiees at rae Gedy har ¢feAar as “women who say that they cause Hecate to come forth 
(ie appear and give nasistance in love-mugic),” refers to it the anonymous citation in Plut., fi meperetitiane, 
p 1708, and gives an able reconstruction of the rite. We may compare the invocation in Orph,, Ary., 
AOOIE, discussed J.H.S., xiv1, 50-3, which supports the placing here of fr, & (concerning the sacrifice of 
a dog) before the invocation, This able paper is important as confirming the view that the magic of 
‘Theoer. 1 substantially follows that of Sophron. 

5, Erramm, Papyri Osfoenses, 1, has been reviewed by K. Premespans, 0.0.2., xxx (1027), 10-100, 
C. Jouaunt, Jorn, dea Sae., 1928, 32-3; for other reviews, ef. Aegyptus, vier (1027), 208. 

F, Dounsewr, Das Alphabet in Myatit und Magic, is reviewed by Ro Hatio in JAd. Woek., 1926, 
weo92, OF: Waren in Dewteche fat-2., 1820, 249, M. Dusey in Jowrs, des Soe, 1027, 281-2, 
H. Hervrse in Hessteche Blatter, xxrv, 183 f. (with addenda), Lipenanakt in. Theol. tat.-#., 1027, 117. 

K. Paxmenpanz, Abephafos, has been warmly praised by 5. Erriem in ¢/nomon, 1927, 176-9 (with 
addenda), J, Laxrourr in ATTEAOS, 1, 199, H. Lerevcano in O.L.2., xxx (1027), 567. 

F. Lexa, La wingle dans UBgypte ancienne, is commended by F. Comont in Rev, belge de phil, ot cPArat., 
yr (1927), 450-60, H. O. Laxce in Deutsche Lit.-Zeit,, 1927, H6-8, P. Plaerens) in Anal. Bolland, xiv 
(1927), 129-32, M. A. M[ormar] in Ancient Egypt, 1927, 27-4. 

H. Ranke reviews in Theol. Li-Z,, 1927, 32, O. Burne, De maginhe Betoekunta can den Navem ine, in 
het onde Egypte (HL. J. Paria: Amsterdam, 1925), which 1 have not seen. 

Hermetica, ote, Soyrr's edition is reviewed by H. Detenare in Anal, Hollond., xnav (1920), 400-12, 
A. Jéucnee in Theol, £it-2., 1027, 175-7; vol. 2 by Rerrzenerecs in Gnomon, 1927, 206-83 (giving in 
effect a commentary on OC. H. 1); vols. 1 and 2 by M. Dinenive in Zavte, 6K. G,, XV (1026), 600-1 (note 
also his review of O. G. v. Weamxpowk, Urmenach une Seefe in der iranischen Uberlieferung, in Theol. Lit-2., 
1027, 243-4); vol. 2 by A.D. Nock in Jowrnal, xt, 264 ; vol, 3 by H. J, Rose in JAS, vt (1026), 136-7; 
ola, Qand Sand Baacextomn's dissertation by F. Priren in Phil, Woeh., 1927, h48-50; vol 4 by A. 
Puren in Aer, &. one, xxx (1027), 115-18, HH. Lemroana in O.0.2., xxx (1027), 14, A. D, N[ ook) in 
JHA. xevi (1927), 141. 

Rerrzexstetn-Scnacnen, Studion, has been roviewed by K. Parwenvans in 01.2, xxx (1027), 730-05, 

W. J. Wriaos, The carver of tho prophet Hermas | Harv. Theol, Rev., xx, 1927, 21-62), decides, pp, 37-42, 
that H, in writing the fifth vision had something like the Poimandres before him. . 

The Inte H. Guesamans, Foreign influences in Hebrew propheey (Journ, Theol, Stud,, xxvii, 241—14), 
throws incidental light on the Potter's oracle in the course of an Uluminating discussion. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1v, 18 





a 
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A. T). Nock, Hermetion (Journ. Theol, Stud., xxtx, 41-3), reads etAcyirae in CO. A. ¥, 10, and brackets te 
cabioe dybodta 6 Nowpirdpys éOérmiee in xi, 15. In Hagiographica (id,, xxvtm, 409-17) he discusses the 
Confeexio S$, Cyprieni, explaining the initiation-scene on Mount Olympus from Hermetic and other thes- 
sophical parallels, and treating oppositional stories on the rivalry of Christians and pagana, 

The paper of Rowers mentioned under Astrology is of importance for Hermetism. 

datrofegy. EK. Dimrenicn, Helleniatiache Volbereligion wud bycontinisoh-nengriechieche Folbeglauhe, 
f Tat (AITEAOS, 1, 2-28; 0, 69-73), ia so far concerned with astrological belief and includes a full study 
Of orocyeior, 

OF great importance is FE. Ronors, 4 New Astrological Treatise: Michigan Papyrus No. 1 (Ctcaa, 
Phil, xx, 1927, 1-45). Asklepios ix quoted as an authority for the theory of the eight rawn, 1, 19, 
p. 14, IL 18 4. 

Some notes on this papyrus have been published by A. FE. Hovswaw in Class, Phil, xxt1 (1927), 257-08. 

DeLatre, Cat, Cod. astr, gr, x, ia commended by W. Kron. in PA, Woek,, 1926, 1076-7, 

PF. H. Cotson, The Weel, is reviewed by R. Kngontmcer in Rov. hist. ret., Zor (1926), 35-4 J. M. 
CREED in Journ, Theat. Stud, xxvint, 328, 

Bout, Steraglawhe wad Sterndeutung, ia reviewed by M. Prerer in 0.4.2. xxx (1927), 1046-p, BAL 
Mttan in Phil, Woed., 1937, 592-3. 

F. Graton, Der Glolms, is reviewed by H. Paruire in Pail, Woed., 1027, 1151-2. 

H. Guesamann, Die Aellenistiache Gestirnreligion, ta reviewed by W. Exsattn in Hist. “2th, CREXVI 
(1927), 416, K. A. EB. pn Joa in Musewm, 1027 (Aug.—Sept.), 312 

JG. W. M. pe Vawuse, Petron 29 une die Astrologie (Inaug.-Dias, Amsterdam. H. J. Paria, Ameter- 
dam, 1927. Pp, xvi+269 with one plate. 4 #1, 30), gives an elaborate astrological commentary on this 
chapter of the Cena. While some of his interpretations of Potronius are dubious, the collection of material 
ia weloome. Reviewed by W, Knows in Phil. Woek., 1927, 904-5, 

P. WoiLtaumren, Cirque ot aatrologie (Md arch, Aist., xt1v, 1927, 154-209), draws attention to C.0.4.0. 
¥, 2 127-8, and publishes with translation and full comment unprinted texte of the same sort from 
Ambrosianus C 222 inf, fol. 42 (13th cent.) and Parisinus graecua 2423 fol. 17 -veran (18th camt.), the 
latter being long and more important, All three are memoranda for the astrologer to enable him rapidly 
to predict which colour would win in the Cireus; the third quotes a special method by 4 "Akrfar®perds 
deeivor Gedd(w)p/(or) woherepiraro: és ty deurrqpy yerouevos cai padhor eri whéow ra repl rol iewodpopioy 
rodutpaypornras, an otherwise unknown authority. The methods are based in part on the familiar 

colours ascribed to planets (eee also p. 188, rie Ad “Eokade roves Bev Bondeiv rg poveia areguverro dul ro 
rupader, of wAiove O¢ makeites Beciryy weroujeer: de pé(cor) cai cowdr doripa, where the theory of the 
sun's central position is uned (ef. C. HL xv1, 7, and Cumont, La Thdologie solaire+ 1 prefer this to translating 
pfoow as WornteeMen, “on astre mixte et commun ") Worinkumrge argues that the predictions go 
back to Roman times, and compares de circo asfrofoges in Cic, de die. 1, 134 amd the coamie symboliam 
of the circus in Lydus, ete, 

Christianity, P. Bouriant (see § 3) containg: 2, Ps, 39-4], 4th cent. leaf of papyrus codex ; a, Homily 
(noticed in tinomen, 10287, 045-6), six fragments of roll, 6th cent,; 4, Homily, 6th cent. (roll or codex f) ; 
25, Christian letter, Sth cent, 

Oxy. Pap, xv includes 2085 (Pa. xe, parchment, Sth-6th cent.); 2066 (fragment of Eccl, Vi, Vil, papyrus, 
Sthith cent.); 20687 (Nicene Creed, omitting 4 erarrod in anathema elause, papyras, 5th cent,); 2068 
(possibly liturgical fragments, pepyrus-roll, 4th cent); 2069 (apocalyptic fragment, papyrus codex, late 

4th cent.); 2070 (Christian treatise in dialogue form, directed against the Jews, papyrus, late 3rd cent}; 
20i1 (fragment of dialogue, one apeaker 6 "Adal rdewe], 6th cent.); 2072 (fragment of apology, Inte Brd 
cent); 2079 (fragment of homily, papyrus, late 4th cent.); 2074 (apostrophe, probably to Wisdom, in 
elaborate O-stif, papyrus, bth cent, ). 

Vol. vin, Fase, 1 of P.S.1. (sea 8 2 below) contains two Paalter texts: tio. 921 verao, the early fragment 
noted last year (Journal, xt, 92), and no, 980, a 3rd—4th cent, papyrus containing Ps. 143, 14-148, 3. 

A. H. Satostva, Die griechischen Hanadoachrifienfragmente der Neuen Testaments in den Staatiichen 
Museen on Berlin (2. meus. Wess, xxv1, 1927, 87-110) publishes with notes and twe plates seven vellum 
fragments, six unpublished (1 of Matthew, 1 Mark, 2 John, 3 Acts) and mentionn one other Gospel frag- 
mat, one Jets, and one of 1 Thess. 

H. A. Saxpens, An early papyrus fragment of the Gospel of St, Matthew in the Michigan Collection 
(Hare, Theol. Rev. x1x, 1926, 215-26, with two p ), publishes P, Mich, 1570, which he dates near the 
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end of the 3rd century; it gives Motth. axvi, 10-52, in a “western” text, The same writer publishes 
A papyrus fragment of Acts in the Michigan Collection (Hare, Theol, Rev, 1x, 1027, 1-10, with two 
facsimiles), P. Mich, 1571, dated on seript 200-56, contains Acts xviii, 27-xix in a “ Western” text 
Santis remarks on the predominance of these texts in third century fragmenta from Egypt. This 
fragrneit his sinés been discussed by A. C. Crank, The Michigan fragment of the Acts (Journ. Theol. Stud, 
XXIX, 18-28), 

Camraunt Boxsen, A mew fragment of the Shepherd of Hermaa (Michigan Papyrus 4411) (dare, Theol, 
fier. x%, 1027, 106-16, with two plates), publishes a text of the end of mandate and the beginming of 111, 
approximately af the time of Marcus Aurelius, with peculiar readings 

The Monastery of Epiphanina and Nee Texts from the Monastery of St. Macariva by H, G, Evienrn- 
Ware, W. E. Cavum, and H. E. Wannock are reviewed with high praise by F.C. Bonxerre, Jour, Theol, 
Stud., xxvii, 220-5 (instructive comment), and E. J. Goopermen, Journal of Mefigion, vil (1027), 482-3, 
the first by H. Lecunnoy in Journal, xin, 25-7. See too in § a. 

The Monasteries of Wadia Natrwn, t, is roviewed by Dx Lacy O'Lxany in Joureel, x11 (1927), 128-9. 

T have not yet seen H. A, Sanpeas and C. Scaurpr, The Minor Propheta in the Freer Collection and the 
Berlin Fragment of Genesis (Univ. of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol xx1. Macmillan Company, 
N.Y., 1927. Pp, xiii+496. 7 plates). 

E. Burnows, Gxyriyachue Legion (1907) v (fourn. Theol. Stud, xxvitt, 184), quotes Talmudic parallels 
for hidden truth being compared with a pearl which must be extracted from ite shell, suggesting that 
didow is a mistranslation for shell, P. Oxy, #40 has been dincussed by E. Riocexnacn, Z. f. newt, Wisa., 
Exy, 1407. 

5. G. Mencart, Pa. 90 riconosiuto wel Papiro 739 (Biblica, vitt, 1927, 05), contributes a point on a 
papyrus mentioned in Jowrnal, xm, 92, 729 in his title ix a slip for 760 verso. 

For W. E. Cavm's important Some further Meletian documents (Journal, xin, 1027, 19-20), T mat 
refer to $3. 

8. G, Mencatt, Un frommento delle Kturgia Clamentina in papiro (Aegyptus, vitt, 1027, 40-2), identi- 
fies P. Rainer 19937, od. Wesseny in Par, Or, xvini, 434, a4 from the “Ante Sanctus” of the liturgy in 
Apost. Const, VIL. 

H, Livreways, Ein (turgischer Papyrus des Berliner Muscwms (Featgabe fir Adolf Jilicher, 213-25 ; 
Mohr, Tubingen, 1027), publishes with facsimile P. Berol. 13018 (in 11 read sodjaéva (wir) and repub- 
lishes P. Heidelb, 2 (=Bilabel, P. Bad, 1v, no. 68). Both belong to the last part of the Eucharist, and 
represent older and simpler types of liturgy which survived in the country after the official vietory of the 
lituray of St. Mark. 

L. Sr, F. Grmagp publishes, with a translation, an ostracon containing a fragment of a magical liturgy. 
Tt oonsints of adjurations to varioun angels, to the sun, the four winds,etc. Un fragment de litergie maguyue 
copte sur ostraken in Ann, de Serv., xxvIl, 1927, 62-4. 

C. Scummpr, Studien ov den alten Petrusalten, 1. [Me Kompontion (2. f. Kirckengeschichte, N.F., ¥ttt, 
481-513) deals incidentally with P. Oxy, $49. His translation of Pistis Sophia ix commended by B. Viourr, 
Theol, Lit,-2., 1927, 7. 

‘For H. Decemare, La personnalité historique de 8. Paw! de Thebes (Anal, Boll., xurv, 1926, 64-9), and 
hia Vie inddlite de Saint Jean fF Awmonter, seo § 4, 

W. Tauren, “ Bees” in Clement of Alexandria (Journ. Thee. Sted. xxvii, 167-78), is an instructive 
study of Clementine symboliem, Texan rightly rejects the view that there is 4 liturgical allusion in 
Predag., 1, vi ad fin. 

P, Anrante, Gnostiques et gnosticiane (Rev. hist. rel, xowl, 1026, 108-16), is o penetrating eritique of 
De Fares book noticed Journal, x1, 310, It haa been reviewed alao by J. Correns in Mev, &'Aist, ecct,, xxI1 
(1026), 822-6, H. Lerseeane in O.L.Z., xxix (1926), 471-2, F, Loors, Theol. Lit.-Z., 1926, 361-8 (admirable 
survey). 

L. Ta. Levont, S. Packéme ot Amen-em-ope (Le Huston, x1, 1927, 05-74), points out a parallel between 
Pla Rule and old Egyptian proverbs, and urges that in a teasure old Egyptian literature lives on in Coptic, 

L have not seen Dewys Gonce, La “teetio divina” dea origines du efnobitiane d S. Benoit et Cuariodore 
(Picard, 1295; 20 fr) or G. Banoy, La wie chnitionne awe ILI* et IV* sidotes Paprén lex papyres (Revwe 
apologétique, X11, 1926, 643-51, 707-21; noted in Byz, Zeit., xxvi, 422). 

J. Lewseoawo reviews in Phil. Woek., 1927, 306-7, P. Huxparx, De Alexandrifaache Aaoresiarch 
Busitides, Een bijdrage tot de geschiodenis der Gnons (Amsterdam, 1926, H. J, Paris, Pp. xii+ 127), which 

18—2 
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is inaccessible to me. To judge from the review it would appear to contain material of use bat not to be 
very conclusive. See also in § 4, Ae 

J, Lennerox, Sulletin @' Hist. dex origines chrétiennes (in Rech, de Sc, Hel, June—Ang. 1927, 329-60), 
ik concerned inéer alia with papyrus evidence; on p. 331 n. be refers to an onpublished papyrus, 

C. Det Graxne, in a short review of P, Oxy. xvi, proposes a restoration of FP. 1927, 4 liturgical text 
(Ain. fudo-Gree, Ftal,, xt, 1927, 165), 

Vow pee Govrz, in reviewing Lioremaxn, Messe und Merrenmah! (Theol. Lit.-2., 1927, 149-51), has 
some remarks on the Dér Balyzeh liturgical papyrus. He thinks that the invocation rAnpenror jaar 
wreupero: éyiov (in place of the usmal wAnqperor thy Ouoiay ravryy or. 4.) represents an older form, 
whereas LucreMann urged (pp. 74-5) that r, @, 7. was earlier, 

H, Doussarse, in reviewing Binanen, Aoptiache Fragments tiber oie Begritnder dea Maniehdiomua, in 
Theol. Lit.-Z,, 1926, 185, regards the fragments aa “eit gloasiorte Resension des Stiickes vi 22 Ende bik 
24 aus Cyrille Catechtse” and publishes some suggestions on readings. 

A. D. Nock. 


oa Preuications or Now-Lirenany Trxrs: 


(1.8. Miscellansous notes and corrections of documents previously published are placed in 89 below, 
Reviews cre noticed Aare.) 


Mtolemaie-Agsratine. Part 1 of the third volume of the Smmmeliuch, whose publication was recorded 
last year, has been reviewed by J. Wourr (O.0.2., xxx, 1927, 1063-4) and W. Scuveanr (Gauomen, it, 
1927, 180-1; laudatory). 

I know only from the bibliography in degyptus (vin, 208, no. 6143) a volume, probably a manual for 
schools or university students, by W. Scuvnart, “ Griechische Papyri: Urkunden und Briefe tom 4. fh. w. 
Chr. bis ins 8, Sh. n. Chr, Anagew. a. erkL Text; Kommentar, Bielefeld, Welhagen u. Klasing, 1927," 

P, Cornell 1, whose appearnoce was noted Inst year, has heen reviewed by WineKEN (Archir, vit, 294-9; 
valuahle; numerous corrections and suggestions), 8. R[miwac] (fev, Areh., xxv, 1927, 401; this part is 
not at present scoessible to me), W. Scounanr (Gnomon, tm, 1927, 552-5; very severe), J. G. Mise 
(A408., xv, 1926, 275-6), H. B. vas Hoesen (Am. Journ, Phil., xxxr, 1927, 277), F. Breangn (Pha, 
Wook, xiv, 1927, 1294-7; favourable on the whole; some suggestions), and H. L Bernt (Class Mev, 
KL, 1927, 188 and JAS, xivir, 1927, 281-2), 

Howgert's publication of miscellaneous texta (Journal, xin, 97) has been reviewed by Wincken 
(Arclr, vin, 298-302; favourable; valuable suggestions), Scuusartr (PAid, Woek., xuvit, 1927, 16-17; 
sugecstions) und FE. Kdwn (0.04, eax, 1927, 1064-5), and part rv of P. Baden by F. Z[vcKun] (Aye 2, 
XAVH, 1927, 174-5), E. Kaesacine (4a, Woek., xuvo, 1927, 64-5) and Lenwaxn-Havrt (Ali, xx1, 1926, 
110-12; all favourable), 

The second fasciculus, completing Vol. vir, of P.S.1. has been issued during tho year, and contains 
noe. 821-1000, As one or two Ptolemaic papyri are ineluded it is noticed here, but the majority of the 
texts are of the Roman and Byzantine periods. The first section, nos. 021-939, consists of the Alexandria 
papyri edited by M. Norsa (J/eureal, xm, 100), whose edition is here reprinted. Of the remainder the 
majority come from Oxyrhynechus, Many are fragmentary or of inferior interest, but others are com- 
poratively well preserved, and there are several which contain material of value. Special reference may be 
nade to nos, 952-056, a useful series of accounts from the Apion archive, supplementing those in P, Oxy. 
XVI; O01, part of a composite roll containing a lease of geese dated a.p. 176 and a receipt dated a.m. 178; 
063, a lease of an orbiopolion dated a.p. S81; 968, a rather interesting late Ptolemaic private letter; and 
975, 976, which are re-editions respectively of 604 and 632, from the Zeno archive. There are also some 
ostract, edited by Virreck. Indexes for the whole volume follow. 'The part contains also some literary 
texts and two Psalter fragments, which ure noticed in §§ 1 and 2 above. Pubhticaziont della Socista 
ftaliana: Paport grecie tatin(, Vol, yi, Fase. 0. Firenzs, Anonima Libraria Italiana, 1927. Pp, 89-274. 
L, 120. The previous part has been reviewed by F. Z[vcnen] (Aye 2, xxvu, 1027, 176-7). 

An important volume of papyrus texts, which has been edited by P. Contant, contains both literary 
works (noticed in $5 land 2 above) and documents, the lutter ranging in date from the 2nd century 1c. to the 
Gth or Gth century of our era but for the most part belonging to the Roman period. These are the Bouriant 
papyri, a collection which was formed a considerable time ago and several texts of which had previously 
been edited separately. Among the documenta this is the case with mous. 10-12, which ara letters by Plato 
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found wt Pathyris, and 20, the well-known report of a law-case before the Juridicws at Alexancrin ottited by 
(Conser and Jovaver in the first volume of tho Archie, ‘The reason for the selection of these picors was 
of course their apecial interest, and it is good te have them here oolleoted and indexed ; but besides them 
there are several documents of considerable value, From the administrative point of view tho most 
important is certainly no, 42, a long and mestly well preserved terrier and taxing roll relating to Miers 
Nesos and neighbouring localities in the Fayydim. Valuable in itself, it receives an adder value from the 
very detailed and careful editorship of Collart, who brings out of it # great amount of information as to 
the categories of lund, their exploitation and taxation. [n human interest the first place is held by no. 25, 
a letter from Apamen in Syria, in which an Egyptian Christian girl informs ber aunt at Coptos of ber 
mother’s death. "This touching letter deserves and will probably obtain a place in any future edition of 
Duissuase's Licht rom Osten along with the other more intimate examples of the Graeco-Egyptian letter. 
Several of the other non-literary texts are of value and interest, but those mentioned are probally 
the outstandmmg items Les Papyrus Bouriant, Paris, Champion, 1926. Pp. 234. 4 plats. A valuable 
review by Wickes, Archie, vin, 302-4. 

Ptolemaic. The first two volumes of Edgar's publication of the Cairo Zeno papyri (P. Cairo Zenon), 
whose appearance was noted last year, are reviewed by Witokes (Archie, vit, 276-85), and Vol, 1 by 
AL Pune (./ourn, dss Sovants, 1920, 274-5). A single Zeno text from the British Museom collection has 
been odited by H. I. Bunn, It is an interesting letter from Apollonius to Zeno announcing the coming of 
theorot from Argos and ambassadors from Paerisades, no doubt Paorisades 11, King of Bosporus, sont by 
the King to see the sights of the Arsinoite noma. It is dated in 23410. Greek Sightwers in the Fay tn 
the Third Century xc. in Symboloa Oaloenaes, ¥ (1927). The Zeno papyrus edited by Hust (Jimurmal, xt, D4) 
is reviewed by Witcees (Archir, VIII, 285). 

W. Ie Westaway has published another papyr from the Zono archive. ‘This is an extremely 
interesting and well preserved lease—or rather it is a document regarding litigation arising out of a leas, 
which includes‘(1) a copy of the lease itself, (2) an account of arrears (rent, ete.) owing by the leamces, 
(3) directions to Zono’s agent for the conduct of the case, The whole is well edited by Wrirnomans with 
a detailed commentary, and 4 facsimile ia given. A Lease from the state of Apollonius, in Mem, Amer. 
Ace. in Rome, -v1 (1927), 21 pp. 2 plates. 

H. 1, Bens has published some Ptolemaic waxed tablets, part of a “book,” acquired by Perms 
in 1889-90 and now in University College, London. They are of special interest. as being the earliest 
examples of such tablets yet found in Egypt and also because the was in two cases is coloured red, not, sin 
usual, black; but the contents are aleo by no means without interest. They contain accounts, which 
clearly relate in part to a journey to the Delta; and in a short article annexed to the publication Prrnm 
develops, perhaps more ingeniously than convincingly, the view that the reference was to a picnic party of 
schoolboys. Waxed Tublers of the Third Century uc, and A Jtolemate Holiday, in Ancient Egypt, 1027, 
Sept, 65-74, and 75-0, 

“A publication by P. Jovacrr of « Magdola papyrus is at present inactessible to me but is referred to 
in the bibliography in Aegyptix, vit, 208 (no. 6140), One nouvelle reguéte de Maydola, in MRacvolta 
Aamorine, Milano, 1927, 341-90. 

F. Zoceen has published an interesting letter dated in the year 220 n.c, It in adilressed to the writer's 
sisters and asks for further information supplementary to that contained in an frevéie in a dispte 
concerning an inheritance. [t is juristioally of some value, A frosimile ia given, Griechiechy Unbunide 
oberdigyptischer Herkunft qua ctacn Erbstreit 0. J. 226 0. Che., in Cartellieri-Festechrift, 165-80, 

During the year under review Part 3 of the Freiburg papyri, edited by J. Panraca and, after his death, 
prepared for publication by U, Wickes, has appeared. Pantscn’s MS., at the preparation of which he had 
worked for several years in such time aa he could spare from other ocoupations, was almost ready for 
publication, but Witckes had undertaken to communicate certain corrections of his own in an appendix. 
Later revisions yiolded further readings, affecting radically in some cases the interpretation of the 
documents; and eventually it was decided, in consultation with Gnranexwirz, to publish Panrecn’s MB. 
unattered and to add an appendix (actually longer than Pantscu’s portion of the yolume) in which Wickes 
states the results of his revision and his own interpretation wherever this diverges from that of Pamrsca, 
The decision, in the cireumstances, was perhaps justified, but it certainly entails great inconveniences 
Paarece’s commentary, obviously of great importance in view of his mastery of the subject, is not. in- 
frequently “in the air” because, on looking at the appendix, one finds that the readings on which iis 
views were based cannot be maintained; and one has continually to turn from text to appendix in order 
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to diseover what the trie reading is. But the position was certainly a difficult one, and it goes without 
saying that a work which contains the resulta of the labours of two auch authorities is of prime Tapertanes, 
The papyri are all Ptolemaic, and the majority form fragments of a single roll containing copies of 
documents written in the year 179-8 m0. .As to the nature of this roll WICKES inclines toa different view 
from that of Panrsce. All the fragments are very imperfect, and indeed the whole collection is dis- 
appointing at a first glance, It is only the constructive genins of the two editors-~which brings out its real 
value and significance. Mitteilungen axe der Freihuryer Papyrusammfung. 3, furistische OUrkunden. der 
Ptolemiersat, (Ab. Heidelberger Ak, Phil.-hint. KL, 1927, 7. Abb.) Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1027, 

ie 1 
i Witcees publishes from the Freiburg collection a petition addressed to the village scribe of Philadelphia 
by wcleruch and o idpea Fupior Pedr und makes it the ocpasion for a valuable discussion of the Syrian 
cult. An “Arapyeritor is mentioned in the petition, and also a Myrpmor. 2u den “ Syrischen Giltern,” 
in Festyabe fiir Adolf Deismmann, 1927, 1-19, In Aredéév, vi, 287, WincKEN gives a note on this publica 
tion, with « small text. correction. 

Au important event during the year is the appearance of Part 1v of Vol. 1 of WILCKEN’s great under- 
taking generally referred to as U.P.2. This part, which contains pp. 453-676, conchules the volume, and 
contsins the “Nachtrage und Verhwsserungen,” a useful “Serapeums-Chronik,” giving 4 chronological 
table of events, the indexes to the volume (the full index verborum is reserved for Vol. 11), and two plates, 
showing the Dresden papyrus. The texts are of a miscellaneous kind but include several very important 
documenta. With them is completed the publication of the Memphis IMpyri, and Winckes is to be 
heartily congratulated and thanked on the conclusion of the first part of his task. Urkwunden der Ptolemier- 
seit (dftere Fhe). See notices in earlier inatalments of this bibliography. This part is reviewed by 
P.M. Meven (2 vergl. Mechtne., xia, 467-72). 

Two publications of documents in other languages than Greele may be moutioned as an appendix 
to this division, M. Lrngnansxi has published an Aramaic ostracon of the 4th or rd cent, mo. (year 3 
of Artaxerxes U1, Ptolemy 1, or Ptolemy 11) bought by Srimgeteers at Luxor in January 1827. It is 
a Peceipt for salt-tax, Apigraphiaches, in O.L2., xxx (1927), 434. Winoxes has published a note on 
Sorras’s P. Lille dém. 1, which had hitherto been inaccesible to him (Arcdie, vim, 285-6). 

Ptolemaic-Roman. B.G.U. vit (see Journal, x11, 98) has been reviewed by Witckes (Arclic, vin, 
S84; important as usual) and San Nicond (0.0.2, xxx, 1827, 477-9; specially from the legal wide}, 
Wueken has also pnblished « belated review or rather perhaps a note (with new readings) on the 
two papyri pablished by Khaviaras and Kugeas as long ago as 1012 in “Apyuohoey, "Ehnpepis, Archer, 
vit, 267-8, 

fiomen, Ousson's Papyrushriefe has been reviewed by W. Orro (Phil, Wook. xuvi, 1927, 5-1), 
W. Scuunast (0.0.2, xxtx, 1926, 407), and M. Hompxnr (Hee, beige de Phi, vi, 1927, 287-0). 

H. Hesse has continued his publication of the Graux papyri, his new instalment containing nos, 3 ta 8, 
Which areas follows: 3. Onth of a.m. 51, that a shepherd from Philadelphia is not being concenled. An 
strategus occurs, 4. 4p. 348, Philadelphia. An interesting petition in « case of dasault (an "“Apatorotargs 
of 80 years of age occurs), 5. an. 44, Bank dieyBody (a difficult document, as the formula ix nat clear), 
6. 4.0, 148. The same class of document as P. Oxy, 1630, ete. 7. A.D. 221, Philadelphia. Loan of monay 
(in L 1 for doyher qu. Bopled)hor TB ap. 221, Philadelphia. Repudintion of a lease in consequence of 
éSenia. This and the previous instalment are reviewed together by WinoKken (Archiv, vim, 310-12}, 

WILCKEY reviews (Archie, vitl, 308) Boar's Alimentary Contracts (see Journal, xm, 101). 

C.C. Eposr has published some papyrus fragmenta from Oxyrhynchus, all but one of which are 
literary aml have therefore bean noticed in § 1 above. The exception is « letter from ‘Teos, a irpoyAvibos 
and probably the person who occurs in P. Oxy. 1029, to his father Onnophris about a summons from the 
centurion at Akoris to the iepoyAtge: to go up to that place. It dates from the reign of Domitian. 
Fragments of Papyri from Oryrynchos, in Ann. Serv,, XXVI, 203-10, Reviewed by Wicken (Archiv, 
vill, 400-10), 

A review in Maverisy, mt (1927), 184, of THCwELL's Sitologen-Papyri is known to me only from the 
bibliography in Aegyptws (vim, 200, no, 6146), 

The Michigan ephebic document, edited by Beau. (Journal, xm, 24516) is reviewed by WitckEN 
(Arediv, Vit1, 309}, It has occasioned the publication of two other documents relating to ephebi. One, at 
Berlin, which furnishes a useful parallel to P. Oxy. 477, is edited from Scmvnanr’s transeript of the 


orginal by H I. Bem. A Parallel to Wilckes, Chrest. 145, in Journal, xn, 219-21. The other, at 
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Michigun, is edited, with » more detailed commentary, by A. E.R. Boa. The Epibrinis Record of an 
Ephebe of Antinvopolis found at Karanis, ibid, 101-4, Both are of the 2nd century; the Miehigan 
document is particularly useful, yielding several new pieces of information, 

R. Caowar reviews the Latin docament published try Saspuns (neo Jowrnal, xm, 100), repraducing 
the text and adding some notes (one suggestion for reading), Nowveaw papyrws latin d'Lgypte, in Journ, 
Sav.; 1928, 808-70, He has also published an article an the Latin tablets containing extracts of notifications 
of birth, in which he republishes the Kelsey tablets, thowe in BLG.U. vn, and then the other examples, and 
adds some valuable notes. Cug suggests for the formula ¢ r. ¢ ad & the extension cfomtuli) rietegi) 
eleemplum) ad Kurtam), Extraita de Naissance Egyptiens, ibid, 1927, 198-202. 

H. Hexwe publishes a papyrus of the Cairo Muscum which contains a petition of an, 166 concerning 
the theft of a reAeia yupodAdas, It comes from Thealelphia. Reviewed by WiLoKes (Arehis, vin, 212). 

J. G. Wosrer has published a small but extremely internsting collection of letters from the Michigan 
colloction. They are miscellaneous in origin, but they have 4 certain common interest in that they relate 
it one way or another to persons an military service. The first two, which are also those most likely 
to make a popular appeal, are two excellently preserved letters found together at Karanis in the antumn 
of 1928, both from a youth named Apolinaris (sic) to his mother and written, the first from Ostia, the 
second, a few days Inter, from Rome, We learn that he had been drafted ty Misenoum anil that he thought 

Atome “a fine place.” The dato ia about an, 200, No, 3 is from Sempronius to bis eon (aiua on his 
enlistment; early 2nd century, Sempronius ia much upset by the report that his son had not enlisted in 
the flect 4. Time of Hadrian. Julius Clemens, a centurion of the legio xxm Deioteriana to Sooration. 
5. Time of Trajan? Luteresting letter written from Pselkis to Karanis, 6. ard century. Longinus Celer to 
hia brother Maximna Refers to the supply of bread to soldiers at Taposiris, one day's journey from 
Alexandria. Jn the Service of Rome: Letters from the Michigan Collection af Papyri, in Clos, Phil, x01 
(1987), 237-0. 

I know only from a review by R. Honuawn (PA, Wook, xuvit, 1027, 879-81), « publication by 
G. Zunerent of » Ind century letter from Ammonius to Apion concerning fish (in Recueil Grivlen), 

Wickes reviews the 3rd century Ina published by Vax Horses and Jonsson (see Journal, x11, 
101), Archi, vimt, 310. 

J.@, Woeren baa published on extremely intoresting atmall archive of family letters from the Michigan 
collection, They date from the time of Diocletian, and consist of : four letters from Paniscun to hia wife 
Flutogenia; one from the same to his wife and daughter; one to his brother; one from Plutogenia to her 
mother, The letters are rich in human interest and have moreover other interesting features. Notably, 
though in most the family is clearly Christian, one letter is aw obviously pagan. Is thie a case af con- 
version or of relapse under persecution? Lf Wiuckes is right, as he well may be, in suggesting that the 
Achillous mentioned in one of the letters is the well-known waurper of the name (Zur Geachichte dea 
Usurpators Achillewa, in Stagsher. Pr, Ak, 1927, 270-5), the last idea must be rejected. The Funily 
Letters of Panishos, in Journal, xi (1927), 74. 3 plates, 

FRoman-Bysantine. "The British Museum volume, eww and Christians tx Egypt, is the subject of an 
interesting and valuable review by W. Hexoeresmena (Byz. Z., xxvil, 1927, 136-45), Seo also below, 
in the following division (Byzantine) and in § & 

The chief item in this division, and probably the most important miscellaneous collection of papyri 
published during the year is P. Oxy. xvit, iasued asa memorial volume to Prof. Gamwre.. and containing, 
an afrontispices, an excellent portrait of him. The valuable literary texta in this volume are dealt 
with in §§ 1, 2, 6, but the non-literary texts are in their own way not less noteworthy. A rescript 
of Severus Alexander (nm 2104) is unfortunately too much mutilated to yield much definite information, 
and even more imperfect is an edict by a prefect relating to a triennial contest in. honour of Livin aud 
some other person (2108), but 2106, a 4th-century letter from a prefect ordering the collection of a quantity 
of gold to be sent to Nicotnedia, is well preserved, though the prefect's name is lost. Three other inportant 
official documents fallow, and still more valuable is 2110, a well-preserved papyrus recording proceedings 
in the senate in Ap, 370, 2111 is a report of cases before the prefect Petronius Mamertinus ; 2113-2116 
are official letters, each with something of importance; and thero are sevoral other papyri among the 
official documents which offer points of outstanding interest. Among the petitions may be mentioned 
2130, an application (a.p. 267) to the board of gymnasiarchs of Oxyrhynchus from a senator of Antinoopolis; 
2131, a document of the same nature as 1G, 970 hut better preserved; and 215M, a long and well 
preserved application for the registration of « mortgaze (shout ap. 170), Among the contracts, 2134, 
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Aaile of a boat in the form of a lease (Ap. 291), calls for special notice. There are & number of letters, 
several of them offering points of interest; 2152, concerning an intended voyage bya joey (the little 
girl”), 2154, 2155, and 2156 are specially worthy of mention. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xvi. Edited 
by Anruvn 8, Hust, London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1987. Pp. xv+313, 4 plates and portrit. : 

M. Nonsa’s edition of some Alexandria papyri, which as already mentioned has now been reprinted in 
PS.1. vit, is reviowed by Witoxmx (Archiv, vit, 312-14). 

G. MASTEUFEEL, 4 now rectuit to the ranks of pupyrology, haa produced » meritorious edition of wate 
private letters in the Berlin collection. These are:—!. Pap. Berol. 13897, early 4th century, Christinn, 
probably from the same persons as P. Oxy. 1774 (which he reprints); 2. P. Rerol. 12989, mid 3rd eontury. 
A set of four letters on one sheet. Both pupyri are distinctly interesting, Epistulas privates tneditae, in 
oe, xxx (1927), T1158, 

fysontine. WILOKEN reviews the fragment relating to liturgies edited by Van Honsew and Jonsson 
(see Journal, xt, 101), which he holds to date from the early 4th century rather than the early 3rd 
a4 the editors supposed (Arciie, vim, 314), . ; 

W. E. Cru edits another Coptic Meletian letter from the archive published in Jews and Christians tx 
#gypt which has been acquired by the British Museum since the appearance of that volume. A facsimile 
is given, and the Coptic is translated. In connection with this letter he notes further references to the 
Meletinns supplementary to those collected in Jews aad Chrittians, und publishes two Coptic theological 
texts, Some Further Meletian Docwments, in fowrnel, xm (1927), 19-26. 

Fivsatrs's Prosessveryleich (see Journcl, XITl, 116) is reviewed by Wickes (Arehie, vr, 414-15) and 
F. Z[venen] (Hyz 2, xxvu, 1927, 177-8). 

The Metropolitan Museum volume, The Monastery of Epiphanies (see Journal, xitt, 102) has been 
reviewed by C. H. Knarure (Am. Jorn, of Arch, xxxt, 1937, 120-30), W, Srimonnorre (0.0.2, XxX, 
1927, 678-9), and P. P. (dwal. Bolland. xuv, 10327, 393-5). See too in § 2 

Arab, Jenxerept's P. Ross-Georg. 1¥ (see Journal, xi, 103) has been reviewed by Witckes | Arolir, 
vit, 415-16) and H. 1. Beet (Jomrnat, xii, 1927, 269-71); Brus Two Ofiaal Letters (ibid. 103) by 
Wickes (Archty, vir, 318) and F, Z{veKen] (Aye 2, Xavi, 1927, 170-80); and Groumann's vol, 1 of 
the Arabic Series of Corpus Pap. Ratneri by M, SoneasHeim (DP, fat,-#., 1927, 256-8). 

Among some Coptic ostraca from Thebes published by A. Mantow are four of the 7th-Sth century 
which contain harvest accounts, and one (7th century) which contains a letter. (Joelquea Gstraea coptes de 
Thibes, in Rev. de UL. ane,, t (1925-7), 163-8. re 

2 RO 


4, Potarican History, Brograrny, ApwtsisTRation, Torocnarny, (mmosonocy, 


General, The fourth volume of Perate's History of Egypt, originally written by MAnaFF®, has been 
put into the capable hands of ER. Bevay for revision, with the result that the third edition is practically 
a now hook, giving a complete survey of our present information on the Ptolemaic period, A History of 
Eoypt wader the Ptolemaic Dynasty, London, Methuen, 1927. 

C.F. Ltiwass-Havpr contributes to the momorial volume ‘ExcipSiev Heinrich Swoboda dargebracke 
(Reichenberg, 1927), pp. 142-65, an article Vom pyrrischen und eraten ayriachen cum chremopnideischen 
Aringe, criticising Sidney Smith's Babylonian evidence and linking up the Syrian war with the struggles 
in Europe. : 

The second volume of Kannir's Geschichte des Melleaiomus is reviewed by ©. W. in Historiaeher 
Jahrbuch, xivit (1987), 126, by W. W. azn in Class, Ree, xia (1027), 149, and by H, Paoarr in PAu, 
Wook, xuwir (1927), 1246-7. 

W. Srizcxinena's Die Glaudwirdigheit won Herodois Bericht jiber Aegypten is reviewed by P. A. A. 
Borarn in Mwsewm, 1027, 244, 

CC, Enean reviews Jovatir's Pimpérialione mackonien (see Journal, xit, 103) in Jowrmal, xi, 
205-9, 

The Hellenistic Age (see Journal, x1, 97) ix reviewed by J. R. Luxe’ in Phil. Wock., xuvtt (1927), 1144-7. 

Of genera] works upon the history of Egypt under the Christian emperors it would seem that there is. 
nothing to report. Thus Marrams Grizen's appeal (cf. Journal, xm, 104) for a renewed study of this 
“ehenso vergangenheitsbolastete wie skunftseweisende Epoche" ix timely. Mist, Z, oxxxv (1927), 173-87. 
Orta SEEck's Hegetten has been reviewed hy F. DoLaxr in Bys. 2, XXV1 (1926), 304-8, He questions some 
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of the principles on which Seeck corrected the text of the imperial constitutions, O, RaapeNnewen'a 
Geschichte der althirchlichen Laterater (vols. 3 and 4) has bean reviewed with bibliographical supplements 
by F. Daext, fii, 301-3, and E. Scawanrr's Acta Conciliornem cecumenicorum, t 1, vol. ¥ (on the Council 
of Ephesus) has been reviewed by Lanow in Aerus d’Atatoire eocldnastique, x0 (1028), 832-6. For the 
development of the imperial oult reference may be made to the review by Kannatept in Mist. 2., OxEXVI 
(1827), 90-6, of F. Kamrans' Vom Werdegang der abendldndischen Aawsermystié (Leipzig, 1924) anil to the 
review of the same work by Hanany Focne in Gnomon, 1 (1926), 612-16. Juan Masreno’s Histoire dea 
patriarches, ote, has been reviewed by Lupow in Aeewe aAistorre eceldsinatiywe, xa (1020), 502-4. 
N. A. Barses has attempted to explain the references to Egypt in the Mistera Ampusta, The Historia 
Auguata; ite Date and Purpose, Clarendon Presa, Oxford, 1926, 65-0, 100, 141-2, Loma Beturen has 
considered recent publications on the later Empire in Reeue Aistorique, cur (1026), 193-225, 

Political history and position of nationalities, Lavy Ross-Tayvon discusses the evidence to be derived 
from the Alexander romance. The Cult of Alexander at Alerandria, in Clam, Philol., rum (1027), 162-1. 

Enwer Meyen, Alerander wad der Ganges (Aiio, ext, 1027, 183-91), may be noted for criticiam of 
“ Alexander-historians.” 

G. Raper deals with Alexander's visit to the oracle of Ammon, Votes sur [Aistoire d'Alerunadre, 1, Le 
pilertnage au sanctuaire Ammon, Rev, ét. anc, xxvii (1926), 214-40, 

An article in The Times, Jan, 7th, 1927, on the same point, suggesta that the motive of the visit was 
military. Pilgrim or Spy? Alerunder in the Gama, Criticized by D. G. Hooaatn, td, Jan. lth, and 
reply Jan, 20th, and by 8, R[ersacm] in Mee. Arch, xxv (1927), 245—-f, 

H. Benve's Dus AleronderreicéA auf prosop, Grundlage is reviewed by U. Witcken (D. fat.-2#., xL.vit, 
1927, 250-66), by W. W. Tans (Class, Rev, xur, 1927, 39), and by C.C. Encan (Jowrnal, xm, 1927, 268). 

Exrennene’s Alerander und degypten (see Journal, xin, 104) is reviewed by J. Kagan (fist, Zeita., 
138, 1927, Heft 2, 306-8), by H. P. Brox (Musewm, 1927, 305-0), by A. H. (fist, Jadrh,, xvi, 1026, 
661-2), by E. Maven (2D. Lit-#., xuvit, 1927, 37), by F. Hetcwenami (Pat, Woek., xivi1, 1027, 425-8), 
and by U, Kawnarent (Or. Lit,-#., xxx, 1927, 474-7). 

Furr Geven's Alerander der (frome wad die Diadoohen is reviewed by H. Beave ((fnomon, 1927, 127-8), 
by F, Hewwenanim (Ataf, Zeits., 125, 1927, 310-17), and by R. Wacwen (Pit. Woek., xvii, 1027, 31-3), 

KorsemMann’s Satrapenpolitit oes ersten Laguden (see Journal, x1, 14) is reviewed by C, PF, Lanwany.- 
Havrt in Avis, xx1, 1926, 108-10. 

The article by E. Cvg, La condition juridique de ta Coelé-Syrie an temps de Ptolémés Epiphane (Syria, * 
1987, 143-62), has historical as well as juristic importance (see also § 6), 

Reference should also be made here to L. Roas-Tarton, The “ Proakynese” ond the Moelleniatic Ruler 
Oult (MHS, xivri, 1087, 53-62) (seo alao § 2), ond to E. Biokemmann, Bedtrdge sur antiben Orkwnden- 
gewhivhte, 1. Der Heimatevermerk und die staaterechtliche Stetlung der Hollenen im ptolemiiachen Angypten 
(Archiv, vi, 216-39) (ave also § 6). 

Y. Tsonentnowen, Die Acllenistischen Stidtegrindunges von Alerander dem (froen bis uf die Rimer- 
eat, Pp, si+216 Leipzig, 1927, is reviewed by F. Hetcnsiamm in PAd, Wook, xivi (1987), 1247-4, 
and by 5. R[xiwacu] in Her, Arch, xxv1 (1927), 192. 

Srrecetnene’s Beitrdge sur Krbldrung des newen Priesterdebretes (see Jowrnal, xm, 105) is reviewed by 
(. F. Lenwass-Havrt in Afio, xxt (192%), 07-8. 

AewHeE.nem'’s Avawiirtige Bevitkerung im Ptolemderreich (see Jowrnal, xu, 105) is reviewed by 
H. Kees in 6.4.4, 1926, 172, by H. Panurr in Petermons Mitt, Laxm (1926), 29, and by AH, Beave in 
Pit, Wock., xuwi (1926), 1116-21. 

U. Kaneerepr's Syriache Territories in Aallenistischer Zeit is reviewed by R, Laguave in (/nomon, 1087, 
O27. 

Scuvnants Griechen in Aqgypten (see Journal, x11, 106) is reviewed by P. Conant (Mer. de philol,, 
ser. 3, 1, 1087, 272-3), by A. Laser (2. Jit-2., 1927, 1190-1200), by F. MOwzen (Or. Lit.-2., xxx, 1027, 
37-8), by A. Goprwa (Aegyptus, vint, 1927, 200-201), by H. 1. Ban. (Journal, am, 1827, 272), by 
J.B. Lowes (Listy Filol., um, 1926, 201-3), by F. W. vow Bissiwa (Phil Woedk., xuvi, 1987, 1453-8), 
and by E. Broknumaxys (Gnomon, m1, 1027, 671-5). 

Vas Gaowrsoen's Melleniome op Vreemden Boden (see Journal, xi, 105) is reviewed by A. Knauer 
(Phil. Woek., xiv, 1027, 118-20) and by M. Homnmnr (Mer. Belge Phul., v, 1026, 217). 

Parpik’s Mitregent dea Kowiga Ptolemaioa [] (see Journal, xitt, 105), is reviewed by E. Kiduw (Or, 
Lit-#., 3xx, 1927, 161-4). 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xrv, 19 
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Enxet Meven's Die Grencen der helleniatischen Staaten in Aleiacsien is reviewed by M. Excens in 
Afuscwm, XE21¥, 1927, 102-3. ; 

The Jewish question at Alezandria continues to excite some interest. S. Remmacn criticizes STUART 
Jowes (see Journal, mm, 107) and holds to his own theory, Claude ef les Juifs Alerondrine in Rev. Arch, 
Zxy (1020), 242, BR. Laguavn, in @riechische Urbunden in der jidisch-hellenistiochen Literatur {fiat Z., 
136, 1927, 229-52) refers to the letter of Claudius and Wronaicu’s theory of two Jewish embassies, which 
he rejects, E. Barocra gives « summary of the interpretations of the letter in a lecture delivered on 
18 April, 1927, .Jucfs et Chrétions de Cancienne Alesandrie, Alexandrin, Soc. de Publ. Egypt, 1927. 
Pp. 30. § plates, From Aegyptee we have references to H, Lacurensrarn, Zor Geschichte der Juden tn 
Alevandrion in Mon, Schr, Geach, Wis, Jud., uxix (1925), 357-61, and to I. Marra, GN “Agi di martiri" 
Afeoondrini in Didaskaleion, X.8., tv (1826), 40-84. 

Beth's Juden und Grischen. (see Journal, x10, 106) is reviewed by & Rfersacn] in Ker. Arch, xxv 
(1026), 276, by M. Wannsnorur in Hist, Jahrb, xiv (1027), 190-1, by 5. Gasenue in Closes. Mev, mor 
(1027), 87, by H. Wintater in 2. Lit-2Z, 1927, 160-1, by F. Hercwenenem in Pail, Woek,, xvi (1027), 
1148-51, in Nom, Lat, &., xivt (1927), 2126, by A. Jttacumr in Christl, Welt, xxt (1927), 440-1, by J. Voor 
in Or. Lit..2., 5x (1927), 750-61, by J..G, Moos in Jowrnal, xo (1927), 124-45, and by E. Broxmaatass 
in (faomon, mt (1927), 871-6. 

Vox Premenerets’s Alerondriniwhen Afirtyreralten is reviewed by F, Brians in PAil, Woek., XLVI 
(1$27), 636-9, 

The technical sense of the term dorot is discussed by E. Bioxemwawy, who concludes that it denoted 
the citizens of Alerandria enrolled in demes, whereas "AArfardpeic, under the later Ptolemies and the 
Romans, were “citoyens de moindre droit,” nat members of demes. 4 propos des dorol dana [Egypte 
gréco-romaine in Rev, de Phil., 3 Sér., 1 (1927), 362-8. 

Administration, The constitutional inscription of Cyrene (see Journal, xin, 107) has been diseussed in 
several papers, two by G. DE Sanoris, La Magna Charta della Cireneiea in Riv, di Filal,, nv (1924), 145- 
76, and Le Decretale di Cirene in Mie, di Pilot, wv (1927), 185-212, by F, Hercemuent, Zum Verfinasunga- 
diagramma von Ayrene, in Alio, x1 (1927), 175-82, who dates it in 308, and by Tx. Reracn, La charte 
Ptolémaique de Cyréne, in Hee, Arch, xxvi (1027), 1-32, who places it in 323 or 321. 

ContomPs Chancellerie ot diplomatique dex Lagides (see Journal, x11, 107) is reviewed by W. W. Tarn 
in Class, Mow., xut (1987), 201-2. 

H. Henxe publishes in Bull, Dust, fr. d Arch, Or, xxwi (1987), 25-7, Notes sur lo strategie. 1, Sur lee 
atratéges de FArsinoite au 1 stele apria J.C. 11, Note aur le Périthdbes & Tdpogue romaine, 

"B Fiore, Sulla WGdsodjen rar éyetioear (Aegyptus, vin, 1927, 43-88) should be noted here as well aa 
nm § 6, 

Aiegraphy. Heference may be made to R. Preceren, Areince Philadslplos in der Dicktung, in Die 
Antibes, m1, 3, 161-74, 

N. Anré-Ginox finds the name of a new epistrategus in an inscription of Dendernh. Réjeetion du mwr 
Penceinte du grand tewple de Dendérah sous Tibére (Ann, Sere., xxvi, 1926, 109-12 and xxvu, 1927, 48). 

L, CantTaRELt's paper Per { amministrasione ¢ la storia dell’ Egitte. Romano, v, J2 riaggio di Seneca i 
Litto in Aegyptus, Vint (1927), 89-05, comes under this head. 

O. Crchontua writes on Der Astrologe Ti. Claudiva Bulbillus, Sohn der Thrasyllas, in Hhetn. Mua. f 
Phil, NP. txxve (1927), 102-5, 

B. A, VAN GHONINGEN reconstructs a fragmentary inscription from Koptos, with the name of a new 
prefect—Valerius—in 9 Severus Alexander, Jnacriptio dedicatoria Aegyptiace in Mremonyne, wv (1927), 
263-8. | 
U. Wiceen, dealing with the Paniekos letters (see Jowrmal, xm, 0-74), traces their couneution with 
the revolt of Achillens and finda in Firmus and Achillous nationalist leaders against Rome, Zur (leachichte 
idea Usurpators Achillews in Sitrungsb. Pr, Abad., 1927, 270-6. 2 e 

P. Hexpeix, De alerandrijnache AaeresiareA Basilides, has been reviewed by J. Correns in Herwe d’hia- 
toire ecclésiastiyue, XXII (1927), 73-75, (See also § 2.). Aveustise Frrzcenatn's The Letters af Synesiua of 
Cyrene has been reviewed by N. TrazaGut in By, Z, xxv1 (1926), 3814. Terzacnt accentuates Hhedaubts 
which surround the chronology of the life of Synesiua. That chronology is largely based on aryumenta ¢ 
ailentio, and the validity of such arguments depends upon our answer to the question: How far is our 
collection of letters complete? What if many letters have not been preserved? It ia indead improbable 
that Synesius only wrote 150 letters, Fitagerald contends in hiv preface that. Synesius was & Platonist, 
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rather than a Neoplatonist, and reduces to a minimum the influence of Plotinus, Tenzaqu would lay more 
weight upon the Alexandrian period of the life of Synesius; Plato is not the only source of his thought: 
to explain the hymms or such works as the De Jasomemis not even Neoplatoniam or Plotinus suffices, Here 
we must include gnosticisem and magic, “o |’ astrologia orientale in genere ef egiziana in ispecie”; 
of. the letter to Peoniua de doo aatrolabii. The contacts are too close “ per non farei eredere che tutte il 
fiorire di letteratura gnoatica e magica non foase ben noto a lui e non fosse anche, per molta parte, passato 
& constituire un mucleo centrale « sostangiale del layoro intellettuale di questo autore," Nonman HH. 
Barnes, in a review of the same book, Ang. Hist. Review, xum (1027), 416-18, has supplemented the biblic- 
graphy of recent work on Synesiue, J. Gurroxex has written a paper on Atugsley's Hypatia und ir 
guchichtlicher Hintergrund, in Newe Jahrbuecher, 1 (1926), 150-5. The article of Trropon Hnnwasx, 2ur 
Clronotogie dea Kyrill von Seythopolia, in 2. fiir Kirchengesch,, stv (1027), 316-19, has an interest for 
studenta of Christian Egypt, since it is useful for the genoral chronology of the Monophypite controversy. 
W. Exsatix has suggested that the Maximinus who was sent as envoy to Attila in 445 is possibly to be 
dontified with the dur of the Thebaid who concluded « peace treaty with the Hlemyes in 453, Masinimus 
und sin Begleiter, der Historiker Priakos, in Bysantinisch-neugrivchische Jakrblicher, v (1926), 1-9, N. H. 
Baywes has attempted to show that the orperpkdrge Euatathius who carried the Eethesia in December 
628-0 to Cyrus in Alexandria cannot be identified with the pdyrrpor of the same name who took part ih 
the ceremonies described in Const. Porph. De Ceromoniia, 0, 20, for paysortpor always = magiater oficiorwn. 
A Note on the Chronology of the Reign of the Emperor Heraclius, in Bys 2, xxvi (1026), 56-6 (us against 
A. J@ntenen in the Harnack Featgate, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1921). The moat important biographical con- 
tribution of the year is H. Detenare's publication of a new version of the Life of John the Almsgiver. 
Une Vie inddite de Saint Jeon [ Auméader, in Anal, Boll, xuv (1927), 5-74. This ia derived from MS. Gr. 340 
of the Library of S. Mark at Venice. The Venice text, concludes Pore [etenare, is like that of the 
Metaphrast, a compilation in which the biography of Leantius has been combined with that of Sophranius; 
it is older than the Metaphrastic version which ia derived from it and it preserves infinitely better than 
the Metaphrastic text the account of Sophronius. 

Topography. HL. Bett has published the interesting lecture on Alezandria which he delivered to the 
Society last year, adding references where material. Jowrnal, xu (1927), 171-54. 

Some useful information as to Jewish burials at Alexandria is included in Buncota’s Jwifa et Chretiens 
inéntioned above, 

Chronology, Euxer Mever's Untersuchungen sur Chronolagie der ersten Ptolemider (swe Journal, x11, 
110) is reviewed by W. Exsston in Pai, Woed., xnvir (1927), 876-4, 

4, E. R. Boa discusses the Egyptian names of the months under Caligula. MHN APOYZIAAHOZ. 
Journal, xu (1927), 185-6. 

C. EF, vax Stcexe, for The Terminal Dates of the reign of Alexander Severus, uses the evidence of 
Egyptian papyri. Clase. PAul,, xan (1927), 315-17. 

H. Marrreaty continues the argument about the regnal years of the Emperors in the third century 
fuse Journal, xitt, 110) in Votes on the Chronology of the Roman Emperors from Valerian to Diocletian 
(Journal, xn, 1927, 14-18). See also the present number. 

J, G. Mise. 
N. Ht. Bavwes. 


8 Soctan Lire, Envoarios, Aut, Econom Histont, Niwiawarics axp Marnotosy. 


General, W. Orro's Aulturgeachichte des Altertums (sco Journal, x11, 110) is reviewed by B, Matsayen 
(Oy, Lit.-2., Sx0x, 10286, 396-100) and A. Catpnann (Aegyptus, vit, 1927, 24-5), 

M. Rostovramrr'’s Somal and Economuc History (see Journal, 2111, 110-11) is reviewed by R. Cacrar 
(fourn. des Sev,, 1926, 426-8), F. Moseen (Or, Lit-2, xxux, 1926, 082-4), G. Raper (Mer. @. ane, ZZIX, 
1027, 119-21), and G. oe Sancria (Mie. di Filol., .1v, 1926, 537-64). 

E. Cavatonac, Sur Cattribution des fragments de papyrus (see above, § 1), may be noted as useful for 
the purposes of this section. 

Social life. W. Orro contributes a paper to the *Emrmipfir Sioboda (pp. 14-200) entitled Zum 
Hofteremoniell des Hellewismus, in which he traces the custom of bearing a light before a monarch from! 
Persia through Hellenistic Kingdoms to Reme, noting particularly the wobdpor of Kleopatra [11 

19—2 
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Tn the same collection (pp. 255-300) is an exhaustive study by M. San Nicond, Zur VersinagerivAds- 
barker im Actlenistichen Aegypten, the interest of which is mainly juristio, - 

M. Rosrovrzerr has published two articles, practically repeating and expanding parts of his Boonomie 
Afiatory; one, on The Problem of the Origin of Serfdom in the Roman Empire, in Journal of Lond and 
Public Utility Eoonomica, 1926, 198-207 : the other, on Lea classes rurules et fea classes ciadines dais le 
haut empire romain, in Mélanges d'histoire oferta d Henri Pirenne, 419-34, 

The third edition by FP, Oxnren of POniMany's Geschichte der socialen Frage is reviewed by 
J. Hastunorx in Gaomon, 1927, 257-66, by V, Ennmnnena in Hist, Zeits., 135, 1927, 444-6, and by 
W. Essatay in Pail. Woed., xvi (1927), 775-54 and 803-9. 

In A Ptolemete Holiday W.M. Fisxpens Perete reconstructs the story of the documents published by 
Baur (nee § 3) (Ancient Egypt, 1927, 75-6). 

G. Sacre, Tourister: anciens aux tombeawa des rois (Journ, clea Sav., 1927, 168-78, 262-71, 307-18) and 
Les impromptus tourvstiques aus tombeaur dea roia (fev, 4, anc, XXLX, 1027, 341-76) deals with the grafiiti 
published by Batcer. 

The bibliography in Aegyptus (6561, p, 232) mentions a dissertation by K. Fe. W. Soumunt, Daa 
griechisohe Gymnasium in Asgypten, Halle, 1926. 

Reference may be made here to an article belonging also to § 2, EK, Broseemany, Aitwalmord wna 
Heelakult, in Monatsschr. f, Geach, u, Wiss. d. Judentuma, Lxxt (1927), 171-264. 

Education, Sciences, and Art. RK. W. SuoLey describes the Groma: An Ancient Sureeying Jnatrument, in 
Ancient Egypt, 1026, 65-7. 

K. Rowezewsnt, Description des chupiteaur corinthiens et varies du Must Pf Alerandris (Bow pte) (pp. 36, 
8 pls. and 29 figs.) is published as a supplement to fasc. 22 of Bull, Soc. Arch. Alex., 1927, and reviewed hy 
R. L. in Kev. Arch,, xxv (1937), 401. 

_ Alexandrian Art is briefly and inadequately mentioned in A.W. Lawnexce’s Later Greek Sculpture 
(London, Cape, 1927. Pp, xvii4+158, 112 plates}: the book is reviewed by R. H. in J./7.S., suv (1927), 
a7 1-2. 

0, M. Dattos's Last Christian Art haa been reviewed at longth by Coantes Drenn in Byz, 2, xx1 
(1926), 127-123. Dinst. has himself just published a book on Z'art chrdtien primitif et Cart bysantin, Van 
Ovst, Paris and Brussels, 1928, Pp. 61+Table des matiéres +64 plates. 

Finance, Agriculture, Industry, V. Mantix'a La flacalitd romaine (see Jowrnal, x1, 112) is reviewed 
by P.C, in Rev. de Phil., ser, 3, 1 (1927), 272-3 and by J. G. Mruxe in Journal, x11, 276. 

A dissertation (Jena, 1923, unprinted) by 0. Guang on Dit Prevsrevolution im §. Juhrhwudert n, Che. 
und thre Ursachen, nachgewieon am Aegypten, is mentioned in B.G.U., vi, 139. . ‘ 

M. ScuNenen's Landwirtehaft is reviewed by M. Rostovrzerr in Classical Weebly, May 2, 1927, and 
by W. Scuunanr in Or. Lit,-2,, xxx (1927), 163-4. 

The second part of Cu. Dono, olivier ef Phuile Polive dans Pancienne Egypte, dealing with the 
Roman period, appears in Rev. de phil, ser. 3, 1 (1927), 7-49 (see Jowrnal, xt, 112 on first part), 

The British Museum Gwide to an Evhibition of Manuscripts and printed books illustrating the history 
of Agriculture (1927, pp. 30, 8 plates) includes descriptions of and notes. on nineteen papyri, some of 
them unpublished, relating to Egyptian agriculture in the Graeco-Roman period. 

J. Voor reviews Ricci's Coltura della Vite (see Journal, xt, 102), in Or. Lit.-Z, xxx (1927), 676-7. 

W. L. Wesrenwans uses the Zeno papyri to illustrate the conditions of agricultural labour under 
Philadelphus, with special reference to the rate of wages. Egyptian Agricultural Labor under Ptolemy 
Philadelphua in Agricultural History, 1, No, 2 (1927), 24-47. 

A.W. Persson’s Staat wud Manufaktur (see Journal, xu, 112-13) is reviewed by M. P, Coantesworti 
in Clase fee. x10 (1987), 152. 

In the bibliography of Journ. oes Sav, ie mentioned A. Janna, Les odréates dans [ Antiquitd (Bibl. dex 
Ex, fr. PAthones ot de Rome, fase, 130). Paris: de Boocard, 1926. Pp. xvi +240. 

Numismotics and Metrology. A. Sxonk has published a comprehensive work on ancient metrology, a 
considerable part of which is taken up with facts and figures derived from Egypt: he seems to have missed 
vory little that comes within hia purview, and the book will be of great service to students for purposes of 
reference. Metrologia ¢ circofasions monetaria degli antichi. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1028 (published 
1987). Pp. xiv+546. Incorporated in this are several articles which have previously been noticed in thik 
bibliography, and one more recent, Note di metrologia Greeo-Egina in Studi Ital. di Fil, Clas, N.S. ¥v, 
92-110, 
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-E. 8. G. Roprssox's volume on the Cyrenaic coins in the British Museum is important from the point 
of view of Ptolemaic numiamatics, and the exhaustive introduction contains much valuable information im 
relation to the history of Egypt. Catalogue of the Greek coina af Cyrenaica, London, British Museum, 127. 
Pp. eeluxy +154, 47 plates. Reviewed by J. G. Minwe in Chass, Nee, xta (1927), 2334, 

G. PF. Hin. publishes « gold octedrachm of Ptolemy U1] in the British Museum. Arit, Mas, Quarterty, 
1, 70: also in (reek coins acquired by the British Museum in 1986, in Vom, Chron, vir (1027), 208, 

P. Covers, in an article on Les armet gauloises figurdes ovr les monuments greca, dtrunpues, at romaina 
(fev, Arch, xxv, 1927, 138-176), refers to a tetradrachm of “ Ptolemy Soter,” which provoked a note from 
Ta, Retsach pointing out that « large class of coins with the symbol of a Galatinn bucklor exists, 
belonging to Philadelphus, Aer, ArcA,, xxw1 (L927), 194-5, 

J, G, Miuwe discusses The Alerqadrian coinage of Auguatus in Journal, xin (L027), 12540. 

L. Larraancut refers to the Alexandrian numismatic evidence on p. 117 in o paper entitled Die Daten 
der Reisen des Kawers Hadrian. Num. Zoit., 11x (1026), 113-18. 

H. Marrineny quote: the letter published in Maven, Jur. Pap, 240, 73 note, and points ont ite 
bearing on the circulation of Egypt at the end of the third contury A.p, Seatertive and denarina under 
Aureion in Vem, Chron, var (1027), 224-6. 

A review by J. Voor of Max Beasnann's Hondbuch sur Miinebunde a. rim. Aaiserseit should be 
noticed. Gnomon, 1927, 55-8. 

Anroro ANZANI has in preparation a Corpus of Axumite coins, which are of interest to the student 
of Roman Egypt: a_preliminary article has appeared. Vunusmatioa Acumita in Ai, Ital. Num., m1, 
ser. 3 (1026), 5-110. There are also some remarke on Axumite coins in G, F. Hnut's tree coins acquired 
by the British Museum in 1925 in Nwm. Chron, vi (1926), 134-8. 

J, 4G. Miuwe. 
N. H. Bavsrs. 


6. Law. 

A. General, 

i. Bibliographies. The most complete bibliography is that of E, Penmor, Mee, Aist. or. fr. ef dir. 
N.S. v (1926), 8*-25*, In that of H. Leévy-Butra, Mew. Aist., oLav (1037), 231-6, there is little that 
concerns us. In 2. Sov.-8t., xuwii (1927), 513-78, W. Kowken continues from previous volumes the 
review of Ttalian legal literature, 1915-22, and ihid., 586-04, be contributes an impressive bibliography of 
J. Panrscu, to whom V. Ananato- Rots devotes a Necrolegio in Bull. Jat. Dir, Rom,, xaxv (1087), 227-37. 
Lesa relevant bere is the bibliography of Pau Kadoss by Farr Scuviz in the same number of the 
2%. Sav.-St, xxxiii-ix. 

ii. Lericographical. Koon Was, Z. f. ogl. Rechtew., xi (1026), 291-3, warmly weloomes M. San 
Nicond's Greek part of the Vocaiu/artam Cod. Juat. (Journal, xm, 113}. It confirms the continuity of 
Greek legal terminology and also contributes to the solution of the basic problem of Roman law, namely 
its re-thinking into Greek during the fourth amd fifth centuries, [¢ is no merely mechanical index: thus 
the proper Latin term is often supplied (see vdpor wohereede, dyyuq, dyeryy)- 

In Aull; Jit, Dir, Rom,, xxxv (1927), 177-89, O. Gaanenwrre illustrates the utility of Paruroxe's 
Worterbuch by deriving from it rectificstions of B.G.U, 613, 14 and 41-2, B.G.U. 692, 11-18, P. Amh. 67 
and B.G,U. 361, Interesting suggestions are made for the further organisation of papyrology. Again in 
Archiv, vit, 250, the same writer argues in favour of his own completion of B.G.U. 388, m, 34: raic 
dk{y@ei jos againat L. Morreis's (CAreat, p. 109): rate ch[qéis ais, using the data of the index to Justinian's 
Novela which is being prepared at Munich, And lastly, reviewing Amawaro-Rutz and Ovrvimni's /necrip- 
tiones Graccas Sieiliar et Infimaa Jtolioe (Milan, 1925), in Z. Soe.-St., xiv (1097), 490-502, O. Gnapeswrre 
dlucidates duréhgua, © drag Aeyoperor which occurs on the recto of Tah, Meracl. 1. 100, with the help of 
the new Linpen. and Scorr ac. drorwAcr. 

ii, New tert, Now publications of papyr are catalogued above in § 3, and some individual doeu- 
ments from them are mentioned incidentally in the course of the present section. Special interest attaches 
to P. Oxy. 2971 on account of its inclusion (2109) of fragments of a third-century papyrus showing portions 
of the text of Gaius, Jnat. iv. Fr. 1 gives a few words of = 57; fra 2 and 3 cover from the middie of s, 68 
to the middle of «, 72, thus comciding at the end with an illegible page of the Veronese palimpaest, 
Unfortunately they break off just where we can now see that information as to the formula of the actio 
de peeulio of de in rem verso, suppressed by Just., Znat. iv, 7, was given by Gaius, Hence the new part ia 
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orhape less im nt than the second copy now available of the earlier sections, for this greatly discredits 
ake et escort modern writers shit the Veronese Gaius contains material additions by post-Gaians, 
Even in this matter we might have been more fortunate, since the sections found do not appear to have 
heen specifically attacked in any serious paint, No. 2089 is another juristic fragment, in a fourth-century 
hand, dealing, so far as its mutilated state allows one to speak, with legacies: joint legacies per vind, and 
a wife's Tight to tuke under the will of her husband, See further under G, below. ete 

iv. Miscellaneous reviews, L. Wenaun's Der Aewtigo Stand der romischen Rechtawisenschaft is reviewed 
below, p. LS, 

In 2. f. ogt. Hecht, xi0 (1926), 289-91, Par. Bisowerpes notices shortly the inaugural lecture of 
the first holder of the chair of Greek Legal History at Athens, a lecture which included in its murvey the 
infiuence of Egyptian on Greek law: P. 5. Pooriapes, Elownpior Adyor, Fearbook of the Athenian Lai 
Fooulty, 125, 

In degyptee, vo (1926), 154-68 V. Amaxato-Rotz reviews Aaceolta Lumbrose (Jowrnel, X11, 115), 
especially the legal contributions: P. pe Frawerset on P.S.L, 55, contesting P, Conmmxer’s thesis that it 
is pre-Justinian; 8. Sotaset, who maintaina that P. Ryl 117 is not a degenerate in iure ceasio, but a 
cesto bonorum; B. Bator referring P. Stud. 22, 131 to damnum cafeetums L, Wexcrn on the P. Oxy. xvz 
procedural documents; and F. Manor on Lrpositi (cee below, B, v). 

In an appreciative, but cautious, review of P. Conmxer's Histoire de Cécole de Heyrouth (Paris, 1925), 
PRiscannimm (2, Sie, xiv, 1027, 463-0) supports the author's opinion, controverted by P. ox 
FRANctSo, a3 to the age of P.S.1, 66. = 

v. The writtes instrument, A, Srank continues his studies (Journal, xm, 4: add Nota a PSL, 908 
by G. Fione, Aegyptus, vit, 1926, 271-4) with two articles in Bull, Jat. Dir. Row. xxxv (1927). Tha first 
(G1), £ documenti agorwnomiel in Eyitto nell’ etd imperiale, deals mainly with « feature of the Oxy 
rhynchite documents, nemely the preliminary proceedings before a private notary ev aywa. The agoranomuas 
tight adopt the document drawn ¢v dyng either by superseding it by a proper agoranomic document. or 
by allowing an Wxpapripyos of it before himeelf, The first case presente no difficulty, but in the second 
where do we get the ¢rierolwa of the AiShudyen dyerpeeaw required for the effect in rem-of contracts of 
sule or hypothecation? Seork thinks that the presentation to the ayoranemus of the document drawn 
f Gyo was accompanied by a request for ¢rieroAya. Though the forms in which the agoranomus 
communicated to the AGkotjxy and the ¢yewAsiow are not known, the control of the latter is proved by 
P. Oxy, 241-3; 327-40, 

Snenk’s second article (69-104), Note sulla forma det documento greco-romano, deals with the con- 
vergenoe of the Greek and Roman forms.to a uniform type, the Byzantine tabellionary instrument, a 
tuueh wider subject, less successfully presented. The first section traces the decay of the objective double 
ayngraphe and its replacement by subscribed duplicate documenta, one copy being deposited in a public 
archive; Wustrated from the Delphic manumissiona, The second section, on the imperial period, makes 
more iat of papyri, Even before the Const. Antonintana the Roman chirograph, with seriptura interior 
anid etterior is diplomatically very clase to the Greek, Sxoné's explanation of the regulation of this form 
by a SC. of Nero (Paul Sent. 5, 24, 6) should be noted (p, 80), But from the third century the Roman 
ehirogruph was absorbed by the Greek. In epistolary form it underwent little change till the fourth 
century (section 3), when begins the evolution towards the tabellionary instrument, ‘This is considered 
chiefly in light of the papyri, subject to the reservation that the evolution there is rather special. There 
appenrs to be 4 tisunderstanding (p, 100) of C. 4,21, 17,1. Sask ends with an account of the nomicus 
Dioscorus of Antinonpolia (P. Lond, ¥) and an appendix on the ¢abeltiones of Byzantine papyri (pp. 102-4), 

Lie antiben Grundlagen der frihmittelalterlichen Privaturkunda (Teubner, 1927), by H. Sremacken, 
T have only seen enough of to note the title of section 10: Das qriko-dgyptiache Urkunderwesen (2845), 
Neither Seonk ner STaackks could take account of P, Oxy. xvi, 2131, showing the eurvival as late as 
ab. 207 of the old double document. 

In Muemogmne, uv (1027), 187-238, J.C. Namme goes on with his Obeerrativnculas ad papyros turidicae, 
the subject: being the official entries on documents known as mrdpera and xapaypara. The present article 
continues the latter topic and more ia to follow, $15, after discussing the exact significance of eae 
rifer and ovyypqpari{er, deals with the offices connected with the census, = 16 treats of drloradpa, 
FporeyyrAla, the nature of the official examination of title, the moment when civil title passed, rapdbcote 
and pertmeypadhy. $17 considers various offices connected with the validation of instruments, and § 18 
the exnot purpose and effect of Ayporiwms. The article ends with a rich elenchus Jfontium for §§ 11-18, 
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B. Lew of persons. re 

i, Corporations, To “Extriyiov Heinrich Swoboda dargebracht (Reichenberg, 1927) M. Sax. Nicoud 
contritmtes (pp. 255-300) an article on the internal jurisdiction exercised by corporations in Ptolemaic 
times: Zur Vereinagerichtsbarkeit im hellenistisohen Agypten. The material, chiefly demotic and confined 
to religious corporations, is eked out by Greek analogies, Successive sections treat of the constitution of 
the corporate courts, their competence, offences dealt with, penalties inflicted, procedure up to judgement 
and execution, For Roman corporations the question is too complex to admit of a simple solution, but 
in Greece und Egypt the corporste statutes formed a sort of contract between the menibers, so that the 
jurisdiction was in essence arbitral, Within the law the state recognized corporate autonomy, Greek law 
sanctioned distress for exectrtion of arbitral decisions, and resistance would, at Athens, ground the dixy 
éfotAns. The Egyptian evidence is defective, but corporate statutes contain a clanse which, J. Parrscn 
has shown, corresponds to the caddrep éx dixns clause of later contracts, 

P. W. Dorr’s The charitable foundations of Bysantium, in Cambridge Legal Exeays, 71-82 (Hetior, 
Cambridge, 1926}, contains u good account of the statute law of the earlier Byzantine period, but hardly 
uses the papyrological materials, 

ii. Status Hibertatis, Important corrections of P. Freib. 10, published by J. Parson, Stagsber. Heidel- 
berger Ak., 1916, 35 f. (=P. Meven, Juristische Papyri, no. 7: of. J. Pawrscn, P. Strassb, 1, 112, 11) are 
given by U. WitoKen in his Appendix (105-7) to J, Pantscu’s P. Freih, m1 (1927 ; see above, § 3). 

iii, Status civitatis, E. Broxunsany, Archiv, vit, 216-39: Der Heimatavermerk wnd die staaterechttiche 
Stetlung der Hellenen im ptolemiischen Agypten, is an important study of the light thrown on the legal 
position of Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt by the “home-styles” appended to their names. The home-style 
was for the natives a Greek innovation: a Greek is Acovéaiws Awruciov Macedév, a native is Servqors 
"Apelov r&y dw Giror. So we have two forms, an ethnic and a local, corresponding to the two classes of 
the population recognized by Euergetes LI, viz. Greeks (including immigrants generally) and natives. The 
ethnic style, showing a foreign warpis, was preserved by the descendants of immigrants, but with a 
growing inexactitude which indicates the legal unimportance of exactitude. From the legal point of view 
Macedonian, Cretan, Athenian, were simply Hellenes, and this shows that the doctrine of personality of 
law, alleged but unproved for Greece, never applied to Greeks in Egypt. They were foreigners subject to the 
common, i, royal, law, and their imagined personal law was not even subsidiary. Such privilege as the 
Greek had was due to office, not to race; that is why the ethnic style is regularly accompanied by mention 
of office, except with rie éxryorqs, which of itself implies office, Later the Greeks began to add to their 
own ethnic style the local style which they hud invented for the natives, The native is 6 deiva rer dri, 
the Greek "EAAqy rar dé. This shows the gradual absorption of the Greeks into the native population 
owing to the absence of racial privilege, so that, as Livy says: Macedones in Aegyption deqenerarunt, and 
the style adopted by the Roman census for the ydpa is aniversally 6 Beira raw deed. 

The unexpected turn given by E. Bickxnmany to the controversy between P. Meven and G. Sronk 
on the interpretation of P, Giessen 40,1 (Journal, xim, 114-15) has occasioned articles by A. Sucrk and 
G. pe Sanxcris in Riv, di Fit., utv, N.S. rv (1926), 471-87 and 488-500, A. Sxox® accepts BickeRMann’s 
contention that the restoration woArrvpydrew in 1. 9 is palneographically impossible, but not the rest of 
his position, namely that we have here not the Const. Ant., but a supplementary edict of 213. For him 
the only question is of the exact extent of population covered by the exception of dediticii in L 9. Here 
he comes near to Bickenmanx, holding that what is meant is not the mass of the peasantry, the Aaoype- 
otpevos in Egypt, the capite censi elsewhere (P. Meyer's view), but only barbarians who, having 
surrendered at discretion, had been incorporated in the army or been settled within the empire. G. DE 
Sancrta, on the other hand, accepts substantially BrckeRMANN's whole position, adding that the Const, 
Ant., even condensed, must have been too long for our papyrus The strongest objection made by 
A. Seonk is in the matter of date. If we move the date of P. Giessen 40, 1 to Inte 213, how comes it to be 
followed by a second constitution of 212 and that by a third of 215!’ Dx Sancris therefore revises 
Broxermany's chronology : the defective preamble refers to the Geta episode, and if the word yiey in 1. 4 
is unsuitable, it is after all only a conjecture. The same word in L 10 refers, he holds, perhaps to no 
specific event, but to hopes for the coming German campaign. Ia conclusion he observes that Bickenmasy’s 
interpretation squares with the policy of the Severi, with Caracalla’s militariam and with Rosrovrzerr’s 
general conception of imperial history. . 

J. Voor, reviewing Brokermann’s thesis in Gnomon, 11 (1927), 328-4, pronounces against its positive 
side, and controverts its arguments more directly than A. Skank Thus he denies that the religious 
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motives alleged in the preamble are incompatible with the Const, Ant., and he defends the view that the 
vicy of |. 10 is the Geta episode ; against the enigmatic words of L. 6: [de}dxss dae Uw ]eprAAS[ wer hw ele rove 
noi cix[Ap}oruvs, which form BickERMANN’s strongest argument, he sets the generality of the phrase 
[card r]j» olxovpérny. But on the exception of dediticii in 1, 9 be fully accepts BicKERMANS's criticism of 
the usual view, which is much too wide, especially if dediticii is taken, as in a constitution it must be, in 
its strict legal sense, In that sense the Greeks in Egypt were dediticit too. The exception must be taken, 
as G. Seank said, with the words immediately preceding it, though what those words may be is now 
quite uncertain. Thus there was no exception of dediticii in the Const. Ant., though some exceptions 
were left to be implied by the general principles of Roman law, and that is why our literary tradition of 
the Const. Ant. saya nothing about them. 

In Kev, Aist., cuv (1927), 403-4, Cu. Liécnivars regards Bickgamany as having established the 
universality of the Conat. Ant., but is not satisfied with the corollary that Caracalla in the present 
supplementary edict excluded a class of soldiers. 

An even more radical view than Bickenmann’s is adopted by R. Laqueun: Dus erate Edikt Caracallas 
auf dem Papyrus Gissensis 40 (Nachr, d. Giessener Hochachulgesellachaft, vi, 1927, 15-28), The text has 
nothing at all to do with the Const. Ant., for the motives in the preamble have, ucoording to Roman ideas, 
no possible connection with an extension of the civitas. Tt is un-Roman to imagine that the glory of the 
gods is increased by an extension of their worshippers, and, for that matter, cives were not necessarily of 
the state cult (Jews), and non-citizens were not exempt from duty to the state gods. He holds then that 
the clause of L 6: [éo}ixts dav i[e]purAO[wuy ele rode epods de[@p]orous, refers to the infiltration of 
non-Roman cults, and that what the emperor proposes to do in gratitude is to endow them with official 
recoguition and to abolish the police measures (airias |. 2) against their exercise, This position is very 
attractively supported in the body of the article, but we must not forget that even before the discovery of 
the papyrus a connection between the extension of civitas and that of the state cults Lad been observed 
(U. Witexen, Archiv, v, 1913, 428), And it remains for Laqvevr to make what he can of the rest of 
the papyrus He does this with great ingenuity, but all depends on his assertion that the r of the supposed 
*[oAcr iar in 1. 8 is irreconcilable with the remains before e:ay. Till this is admitted, his whole hypothesis 
toust be rejected, 

iv, Marriage. E. Cvg's article mentioned below (G) deals with an application of the Egyptian law 
of dowry to international relations, In 0.2.2, xxx (1927), 217-21, M. Saw Nicord's Vorderasiatisches 
Rechtagut in den iigyptiachen Ehevertrigen der Perserzeit traces into Egypt an old Babylonian procedure 
for divorve initiated by « formal declaration of “hatred”: this, in contrast to Jewish law, is made more 
frequently in our examples by the wife than by the husband. The fifth century Aramaic papyri of 
Elepbantine show the Semitic colonists following the Babylonian version of the custom, and the technical 
word for “hatred” recurs between the Persian conquest and Alexander in esch of the four demotic papyri 
dealing with marriage. In Ptolemaic times the technical word is not so generally used, and only by the 
husband. It oocurs neither in the pre-Persian hieratic documents nor in the Greek Ptolemaic papyri, 
though in the latter we have similar expressions, It follows that the technical “ hatred ” was an orientalism 
introduced by the Persians and expelled by Greek influence, and it is to Persian influence that we should 
attribute the independence of the Egyptian wife, including her right to divorce. Tn demotic papyri of 
the Inter Ptolemies we find the wife owning separate property, and against L, Mirren (Grunds, 211) 
P. Lonsdorfer 1 (363 n.c.) shows this feature before the times of Greek influence: it has its origin in 
Further Asia, where the constitution of a wife's separate property ix seen an early as the Hamuarabbi 


Tinportant new illustration of the adaptation of the Greek marriage in Egypt is furnished by P. Froib, 
Mil, 29-31 (§ 3 above). According to J. Panrson’s brilliant introduction they form a bridge between 
the primitive Greek document seen in P. Elephantine 1 and the hellenistic P. Tebt. 104 (end of second 


children (oi é dwooeeuj), privileges which recall the medieval privilegium crucis. These are studied by 
BE. Kiesstina, Archie, vin, 240-9: Aposkouat und der provessrechtliche Stollung der Ehefrawen im ptolo- 
mitiechen Agypten. He contributes to the more exact interpretation of P, Hal. 1, 124-66, with the help of 
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P. Bad. rv, 48, but his chief thesis, against SeaeKa, Ptolem, Proseserecht, 225, is that the wife of an absent 
soldier would neither have been specially protected against being sued, nor in certain cases have been 
sectired a right to sue, unless in general a wife would have been in these matters under the tutelary 
oversight of her husband. He thinks that the argument may be extended to Egyptians «s well as to 
Greeks. 

Taking as his text F. Manor's article on Exponiti (above, A iv), P. Founxten draws a gruesome 
picture of this ancient form of Malthusianism, showing how moderate and indirect the legislation even of 
a Constantine had to be in the face of so inveterate a practice, The article does not deal ex profeaso with 
papyrological material: 4 propos des expositi, Rev, hiat. dr. fr. at étr., NuS. ¥ (1926), 302-8, 

Atnertont, Le apokeruxis. Contribute alla storia della famiglia, so cited Bull. Int, Dir. Rom., XXxv 
(1927), 247, I have not seen, 


C. Property. 

The only topic to be mentioned under this head is the system of publicity applied to the transfer of 
interests in land. Discussion has mostly taken tbe form of reviews of the recent works of J. Panrscu, 
E. Scuéxnaver and Faixpr. vox Worss (Journal, x1, 99; x11, 116. See P. Mrcvun’s Bericht, Z. Sav.-St., 
xEv1, 1936, 323, 333). There is however in Aegyptus, viit (1027), 43-88, « substantive article by 
G. Fiore, Sulla Sadiobijnn ray éperjocwr, and current literature haa not yet had time to take acoount of 
U. WitoKen’s new edition of P, Freib, 11, 36-7 (above, § 3), with an important commentary. There is 
also B.G.U, vi, 1573, published at the end of 1926, to be reckoned with, This considerably mutilated 
text of A.D. 141-2 contains the official documents relating to an ¢yBadeia up to an advanced stage of the 
process, It shows several novelties in detail, but the general scheme, as outlined by A. B. Scnwarz 
(Hypothek und Hypallagma, 111 eto.) and L. Mrrreis (Grundz., 161) on the strength of P. Flor. 56, is 
confirmed. P. Oxy. xvi, 2134 furnishes a fresh illustration of an application by 4 creditor for the 
registration at Alexandria of a secured Joan (ca, 4.D, 170), 

G, Frone’s article agrees in principle with E. Scnéxnaver in depreciating the Ptolemaic publicity 
system, maintaining that it was the Romans who realized the legislative ideal, by creating in the SAw- 
Bixn éyxrireww & central office for the collection of deeds, to which notaries and parties could appeal with 
confidence. After examining the Edict of Mettius Rufus, P, Oxy. 237, he has sections on xaroyai (impedi- 
ments to dricradya), droypadi (notification to parties of the perfection af the contract ; also inscription 
of the property in the dsorpepara), rapadeos (marginal entry), and the special registers of cateecic land. 
He concludes that the function of the &iSA.8j<7 was not that of a registry of title or of deeds, but simply 
the prevention of frauds by publicity given to the transmission of real rights, 

In Z. f. vgl. Rechtsw,, xu (1926), 301-2, M. Sas Nicow gives a very short and rather unfavourable 
review of E. Scuiinuaven’s Beitr, s, Geach. d. Liegenschafterechtes (Journal, xt, 116). The same work is 
reviewed at greater length, along with J. Pantson’s Die griech. Publizitat der Grundstiicksvertrage im 
PtolemAerrechte (Pestechr, f. Lenel, Freiburg, 1921), by W. Koski, in Gnomon, tt (1927), 145-65, He 
considers that the chief service rendered by Pantscn is the linking up of ancient Greek practice through 
the Ptolemaic with the imperial Roman, and that it is in the field of Greek law that he is supreme. In 
the Ptolemaic field he is less successful than ScHONBAUER, On the question of the BG\wbjcy éyerqrewr 
be finds substantial agreement between Scudnsaver and Fain, von Wonss, in spite of the difference 
of their methods. In the detail of the Ptolemaic period he is against Pantscn’s view of draypapy, but, 
though agreeing with Scuinpaves’s doctrine of xaraypaqy), he thinks that his restoration of P, Hal. 1, 245 
is unproven, On the Roman period he holds that ScHONBAUER is successful in showing the continuance 
of the Ptolemaic xaraypapy as the constitutive act, but dissents from his hypothesis as to the origin of 
the Si3du6jxn, He also accepts Scuinuavan's doctrine (against A. B. Scuwanz’s) that Gnpdrws ypqpa- 
rizpés was necessary to the validity of dealing» with land, and he regards his theory of Aypotheca as 
tempting, but not proven, 

To complete the picture, there is « review of Furxpe. von Woxss's Untermuchungen iiber das Urkunden- 
wesen und den Publisitiiteschuts im rimischen Agypten (Munich, 1924) by P. Koscnaxen in O.L.Z, xxix 
(1926), 737-9. The central question is of the AShwéyxq ¢yxr., which was set up at the beginning of 
the empire in the districts of Egypt for the purposes of private dealings in land, L. Mrrrats thought 
that inacription there was necessary for effect as against third parties, not inter partes. Worss bolds that 
it was not « registry of title, but rather a supervisory office, collecting the notarial deeds of its district 
and serving, besides fiscal and other purposes, to aystematise the examination of the titles of alienors of 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xiv, ay 
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land and slaves, KoscHaker agrees in principle, and accepts the contention that the decisive moment 
for the acquisition of property was the entry of the conveyance in the notary’s register of contracts, not 
registration in the S:SAcofden. 

Bee alao above, A v. 

D. Obligations. 

iL Compromise, To the Mev, Phist, du dr. (Tijdachrift voor Rechtagesehiedents\, N.S. vil, 1927, 433-45, 
A. Autre Scwmtien contributes A Coptic Dialynis, a translation with commentary of Caom and 
Srainonrrs Loptische Hechtewrbinden 38, being a settlement of an inheritance by agreemont, 

ti, Jeo. Fresh Ptolemaic leases will be found in P, Freih, mi, 21-5. 

V. Ananoio-Rots finds in P. Oxy. xv1, which ho reviews in Ave. di Fil., urv, N.S, v (1926), 98-9, 
confirmation of the importance in agricultural Egypt from the fifth century onwards of leases at the will 
of the lessor, As he observes, the lessees at will form an intermediate clase between the upper clase 
enphytewtee and the eofom edacriptici, being free in status, but in clear economic dependence on the 
lessors. That such holdings were, however, stable, he neatly deduces from P. Oxy, xv1, 1985, 14, where 
he rightly rejects the editors' emendation, The ev, Aist, dr. fr. et dr, N.S. ¥ (1926), 604-5, anmmarises 
an address by F, Manrnove on the connected subject of the earliest legislation against patronage in which 
Egypt is prominent, though the short report cites no papyri. 

In the volume dedicated to Swonopa (325-25, above E 7}, Eaow Wiss under the title ‘Teper Evyypaghy 
studies from the juristic side « Delian inscription published in full by Zimnanta (Armes, tx1, 87). Tt is 
a le location(s of temple land offered under the Athenian administration of Delos, which began in 166 Bc. 
Some papyrological purallels are adduced. 

iii, Safe, Mentioned in fev, Aist. dr. fr. ot ir. NS. v (1926), 152, is a Paris thesis by E. Pormenn : 
La fonction pénitentiolle dea arrhes dana la vente sous Jwatinien; noch the same subject was oxponnded by 
G. Const, in an address reported ihid., 585-7, 

P, Oxy, xvi, 2136 of an, 29) should be noted: a sale of a boat is put in the form of a lease for 
0 years (werforpacia). The explanation must be, as the editor says, some special advantage attaching to 
the nominal ownership of a boat. 

iv. (Guarantee. Cattionnement mutwel et solidarité (Mélanges Cornil, 1, 157-80), by E, Cre, treats of 
@Agkeyyey, & form of obligation which first appears late in the Ptolemaic period. Cug holds that it came 
from Mesopotamia, having wt first only the effect which it had in ita birthplace, mimely to gunrantes the 
creditor against the absence of one of the debtors, not against his insolvency. That last risk wonld be met 
either by o special claise or by the guarantee of a third party. But in the long run dAAnAeyyun came to 
be employed in Egyptian practice to aet up Roman solidarity. The difficult reponsum of Pupinian, 
D. 45, 2, 11 pr, is in point, also Nov. 99, which Cvg explains as an attempt to reduce dMqreyyin to ite 
original function. 

E. Jnheritanee, 

The Her. hist. dr. fr. ot dr, N.S. v1 (1027), 689-01, reports nn address by J. Pramxwe: Quelgues 
Gluervations eur le régime des swecessions dana Cancienne Kgypte. Denying the alleged matriarchal character 
of even the earliest known Egyptian law of succession, Pouiwwe discerns in its evolution from Dyn, II 
to Dyn. XXV an oscillation between individualism, understood in the senas of division amonimt chil 
females included, and feudalism, the tendency of which is to keep property undivided in the hands of the 
eldeat male, 

B.G.U, vit contains several documents concerning snecession in the second century of our ern, 1682, 
A.D, 182, is an acknowledgement of payment of one silver talent on account of a legacy ina Roman will. 
The tablets from which 1695 has been composed show so small a part of the Latin wil, ines : 
miles clasis Aupustoe Alexondrinae that nothing much can be derived from it, and 1696, abso PRs a 
of fragmentary tablets, only affords some parallels from a Latin will of the second century with that of 
Dasumins, 1655, more complete, gives the Greek version, taken a.p. 189 at its Opening, of a will which 
provokes comparison with that of C, Longinus Castor. The influence of the Latin original, compulaory wt 
this date, is plain. Our text begins with legacies (8a: enroXeire). In I. 19-23 and at the end are 
noteworthy provisions for the testator’s funeral, and the mancipetio familias shows the fictitious Price as 
aqerepriav ripper yediow instead of «, ». dis. This is probably due to o faulty expansion of the 
numeral a, and an ki NS is thus suggested of P. Hamb, 73, 14. The end of the Ininutes does net 
name the witneses, ‘The opening took place in the Cassareum of the « he Acber 
of such an institution in a village, : os ier the fient mention 
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FP. Provedure. 

Last year (Jonrned, xitt, 116) « considerable literature concerning P, Oxy, xvi, 1876-1 (early libellary 
procedure) was noted: P. CoLumver, ev, Aist. dr. fr, ot dtr, N.S. om (1924), 720-5; L. Wexcun, Kaceolta 

Lumbroso, 325-34 and Zimlprozess, 263, 0, 14, 267, 0. 26; A. Sremswewren, Featecir. f. Hanawek, 30-51; 
add P. Meven, 2. Ser.-St,, xivi (1920), 344-5, We have further a uotioe by V. Ananoio-Ror, fie. dt 
Fil, 11v, N.S. rv (1928), 92-6. The striking fact is that these documents show Justinian’s libellary 
procedure in application a century before him. The editora suggest that the later and simpler procedure 
was first introduced for cases of debt (more exactly, money lent); Connie (724) obaorves that three of 
the cases point to special difficulty in carrying out the then normal ditt denunfiatie; STEINWENTER (41) 
drawa attention to (.T. 2, 4, 3 and 6 (4.0, 371 and 406), which create a class of case freed from the 
ordinary procedure, a class which includes debt on chirograph or simple mufune. Anawato-Ruta, how- 
ever, denies the possibility of inferring a special character for our cases from theae few and fragmentary 
documents, He points out that, though 1876-9 are only minutes of proceedings in court, in which the 
iikeffue ia not recorded in full, still the generality with which the plaintiff's claim is stated makes it 
unlikely that the fibellus iteolf, at this date, named the exact action brought, So far he agrees with 
Couawer, but he rightly adds that we must not argue from pre-! ustinian practice to the more romanized 
procedure of Justinian. In particular, he refuses to see in the very uncertain word eduntur read at the 
end of 1877 0 reference to the technical editio actionds: tho reference ia merely to the magistrate’s order 
that the present minutes be communicated to defendant (so also STEINWENTER, 38). Defendant is put to 
his election, either to settle or to defend, and the alternatives are illustrated by 1560 and 1881. Editors 
and writers agree in woting that the defendant's SifAiv, his derippyow or lifellus contrudictoriua, is 
i simple Hotiticatian of intention to defend, not a pleading. Stemswester (45-6) has valuable remarks 
on the eaxtio jeradoria which accompanies the derippyew of 1881—a forerunner of the ceutiv dudicio aati 
and on the effect of the settlement in 1880. He is inclined to regard the demand made in 1879, 7 in 
respect of we@evyora spiypata a8 a demand for miasio in ream, 

The chapter on Ptolemaic procedure which one might expect to find in A, Sreiswenren’s Pie Streit- 
beendiguag durch Orteil, Schicdsspruch wnat Vergteich nach griechischem Rechte (Journal, xt, 116) 15, 
uvcording to o laudatory review by M. Saw Nico} in 2. f. val. Recktaw., xian (1927), 293-6, reserved for 
a future separate work, though the evidence of pre-Ptolomaic Egyptian procedure appeurs to be utilized in 
places, 

G. Pubtie Law. 

The papyrus copy of the Edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander, published by U. WiLoKEN jn 2. Sor,-St, 
xLit (1821), 124, is reproduced in B.G.U. vo, 1563, P, Oxy. avn contains some documents of a similir 
class: 2104, a rescript of Severus Alexander; 2106, an edict of the prefect M. Petronius Hotworatus of 
147-8; 2106, a letter of an early fourth-century prefect. 2110 records proceedings of the Oxyrhynchite 
senate in 370, 

In Syma, vit (1927), 143-62, E Cg discusses La condition juridigne de la Coelé-Syrie au tempa de 
Ptolemés ¥ Bpiphane. Antiochus, after reconquering this country, constituted it dowry for his daughter 
Cleopatra on her marriage with Ptolemy in 193-2. The problem of the consequent status of the country 
can be solved by taking this transaction seriou«ly as constitution of dowry. There was no cession of 
territory to Egypt because by Egyptian law the wife's dowry did not become the property of the husband. 

In the two volumes of Pacuy-Wissowa which appeared in 1027 (26, Lodoro-Lysmachines, ond 
6, Silecensis-Spersus) 1 find nothing relevant except coll. 1490-3 of the article Loawng (<dqpacts, aprtitio) 
signed Eurennenc. Mention is made of the use of the lot in the attribution of liturgical offices and of 
compulsory leases and transport; also of its use for division of inheritances (H, Knuniun, Arbrechtliche 
Untersuchungen, 87 f.), But this last was only « customary extra-legal usage, In fact, in the public life 
of Egypt sortitio played but a small part. 

In a review of Faron vor Worss's Aaylwen (Journal, xm, 116) Faron. Oxwret, Dewtache L.-Z., 
1927, 1713-22, also sums up the intervening literature. He considers that Woras has made many good 
points, especially the connection he has established between asylum and personal execution, but that he 

has gone wrong on others, notably the relation of “Oburch” and State. Nor has he proved that asylum 
ia of ancient Egyptian origin. 

La terreur de la magie eu rv’ siecle, by Jones Mavaice, in Mev. est, dr. fr. of dtr., N.S. vi (1927), 108-20, 
dealing with the legislation against and prosecutions for magic, may, though it does not mention papyri, 
be of service. F, pe Zouuera. 
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7. Pauanoenarny ann Dirromatic. 

Scuunant’s Grieehische Palaeographie haa been reviewed by the following: P. Maas (0.1.2, XX, 
1927, 938-)), W. Werysencen (Péi?. Wock., 1026, 1230-1), and G. Zererant (Gnomon, 0, 1026, 482-0) 
who doubts some of his dates and has other criticism to offer on details of the work. 

W. Warveercer contributes an article Zur Griechische Tachygraphie to Phil. Woch., 1927, 733-6. 
This is « commentary on the article by Muwrz (Die hellenistische Tachygraphie in Archiv, vim, 34-59), and 
deals chiefly with P, Berol, 5464 and the nine wax tablets at Halle recently deciphered (H. 1-9), 

W. Scuvnant has written an article of » popular character—Die Schdnachrift altgriechiacher Bucher. 
This, although only an outline, makes an extremely lucid and concise introduction to the subject. He 
gives some very useful facsimiles. Berliner Museen, Ber. a, d. prevuss, Kunateamml., xuvirt, 1927, 40-5. 

F. Bantxosn, in 0.2.Z, xxx (1927), 179-80, reviews Gronmann's Allgemeine Hinfiihrung in die 
arabischen Papyri nebst Grundsiigen der arabischen Diplomatik (Wien, F. Zillner, 1924. Pp. iv+108, dto), 
which is reprinted from the Corpus Papyrorum Raineri. (I have not yet seen this.) 

E. Berne in a review of H. Gerstrxorn’s Die grischische Buchmalere’ (Phil. Wock., 1927, 1005-10) 
discusses the use of illustration in papyrus rolls, He combats the suggestion that the illustration of 
literary texts was usual only in codices. He refers to an unpublished fragment of » Romance at Paris 
(B. N. Suppl. gr. 1294) illustrated with miniatures. Reference might have been made to the Johnson 
Botanical Papyrus and B.M. Pap. 113 in this connection. The former is rather fully discussed by 
C, Stwarn (7.4.8. xivu, Pt. 1, 1927) in an article on The Herbal in Antiquity (1-52). 

A. Canpana’s J connotati personals is reviewed by W. Scaveanr (0.1.2, xxx, 1927, 938-9) and 
J, Hasennork (Gnomon, 1927, 494-6). Both of these draw the comparison between the work in question 


and Haseerork's own Signalement, 
M. E. Dicken. 


& Lexmwograrxay anp GravMan. 


The second volume of F. Puststaks, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, has been completed 
by the publication of the third Lieferung (eveoxeria—eypa). The promised third volume will contain the 
lists of technical terms (names of officials, taxes, etc.) to which cross-references have been given in vols I 
and m. Vol 1, Lief. 1, is reviewed by R. Burrmans in Theologische Lit-Zeitung, 11 (1926), 491. 

Part 11 of the new edition of Liddell and Scott (see Journal, x111, 117) bas appeared, bringing the work 
down to éfevreAurrjs, Part 11 is reviewed by P. Maas in J.H.S., xivii (1927), 154-6, and by W. Scamp in 
Phil. Woch., xivut (1937), 225-47. 

Part vt of Movirox ann Miuican, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, is reviewed by HT. Bett 
in Journal, x11 (1927), 271-2. 

E. Mayser, Grammatit der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemilerseit, 11, 1, is reviewed in Deuteche 
Litteratur-Zeitung, 1927, 1458-60, by W. Scuupart, who praises the work but criticizes some details. 
Maysen has sometimes classified sentences acourding to their German translation instead af according to 
their Greek content. 

E. Parvscwen, Griechisch-Deutaches Wirterbuch en den Schriften des Newen Testaments (see Journal, 
xi, 118) and L, Rapsamacuen, Neutestamentliche Grammatik (2° Aufl, Wien, 1925), are reviewed by 
H. D(etenayn) in Anal, Bolland., xurv (1926), 140-2. RaperMacuen’s book is reviewed at much greater 
length by A. Drwroswen in @,C.A., 1926 (No. 1v-v1), 129-52, who expresses dissatisfaction with it. 

Latin words snd names occurring in Greek papyri have been collected by B. Murvensmaxn, Die 
latetnischen Worter und Namen in den griechischen Papyri (Papyrusinatitut d. Unie. Heidelberg, 1) 
Leipzig, 1927 (cf. Journal, xm, 118). ’ 

An article by Paut Jodon, Quelques aramaismes sousjacents au grec dea doangiles (Rech. de Se. ret, 
1927, 210-29), though not papyrological, is worth mentioning here. 

O, Gnapeswrrz has shown (Archiv, vit, 250), with the help of the unpublished Munich Index to the 
Novellae of Justinian, that rais dA[ndeijaus is the true restoration in B.G,U, 388, 1, 38 ff, as this phrase is 
well attested and it is doubtful whether the formula rais dAn@wais existed at all, 

F. Srimurrz points out (Phil. Wock.. xbviit, 1927, 890) that érwie in Sammelbuch 5224, 20, ix the 
equivalent of diaria, which occurs in 4 very similar context in « Pompeian graffito (C.LLZ., 1v, suppl 4000 2) 
He discusses the bearing of this fact on the interpretation of ¢rwis dpros in the New Testament. 

G. Gp adds a note (Aegyptus, vit, 175) to his already expressed opinion on a special meaning of 
réwos, with reference to P. Oxy. 1492, 11. 

R, McKeyzm 
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§. Gaxnnar Wonks, Braocraray, Miscennascous Novas oy Parrius Texts. 

N. Hounwers, opening u course on papyrology in the Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres at Lirge, 
lectured on 37 Jon, 19287 on Le papyrofogie greeque. The lecture is published in Musée Belge, XXX1 
(1927), 5-19. 

J. Masreceren, whose publication of some private letters at Berlin is noted above in § 4, has aleo 
published in Polish an introduction to the study of papyrology with « select bibliography and an account 
of discoveries, Wiadomodal enitepne zsakresu pepyrologyl in Preeglad Historyeeny, V1, 24-17. L. Manna 
has published a sinvilar general article in Arabic, the title of which is translated into French as Les 
Papyrus, feur fabrication, leur fistoire, leur découverte, oe quits contiennent ete, in Bull, Soo. Hoy, d' Arch, 
d’Alex., No, 82, 236-313. 

Deismanx’s Diche vom Osten is reviewed by Daaouer (five. Hist, Beol., xxm, 1027, 270-3), 

R. Hecnre reviews Scuunany’s Die Papyri ale Zougen antiker Kultur (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
1925, 65 pp; a guide to the papyrus collection im the Neuss Museum, Berlin) in Phat, Woek., xuv0, 
1927, 627-8 (high praise), 

The Raccoltt Lumbroso has been reviewed by H. D[ecemaye] (Amal, Bollend., xiv, 1926, 416-15) und 
W, Scucnany (Gromen, mi, 1927, 99-105). P.M. Meven reviews vols, y (3/4)—-vil of degyptus (2. vergl. 
Rechiew., xii, 465-7). 

Several references have been given above to the longer notices in the bibliography in Sys. 2, XXV1, 
425-75, but the whole bibliography, and not merely the portion devoted to papyri, will be found useful by 
students of Byzantine Egypt. 

The urticle by O. Guanenwirs on PRetstdce’s Wortartuoh referred to under § 6 above must be 
mentioned here also, since it includes notes on individual papyrus texts (B.G.U, 613= Mitteia, Chr. 80, 
502, 361= Mitteis, (Ar. 92, Amb, 67), with suggestions fur restoration, Pretighes Worterbuch wad die 
Papyrotogia in Bull, dit, Dir, Rom., 1027, 177-80. Iteference may also be made to the same scholars 
note vais dln@elue oder raig aky@iwaig | (or B.G.U, 388, ete.) in Archiv, vill, 250 (see £5 6, § above). 

P. Jerwerenr has published an interesting note on two of the Coptic lettera (P. Lond. 1920, 1921) in 
Jews and Christians in Eaypt. He makes some ingenious sggestions for readings but several of these are 
‘reconcilable with the papyri. Zu dew sopriscien Hriefen cn den Moletianer Paiéd in C.- de P Acaal, ol. 
Se, de (CRESS, 1027, 65-5, 

EB C. Hons makes an acute and on the whole convincing attempt to explain the obacurities in the vary 
illiterate letter P.S1. B85, Jnterpretation of a Papyrus Letter PSS. 835 Choeremon to Philoxenus in 
Class.” Pail, xxot (1027), 206-300, 

There are some papyrus references in a review by E. Hemwans (PAil, Woek., xvi, 1927, 870-5) of the 
Fatechrift for P. Kueraceen (1926), 

H. 1. Beut. 


10, MiscenLaykous Axp PRasoNAL. 


In the article on Pretstake’s Worterbuch referred to in the previous section Guabexwirs makes three 
useful suggestions for papyrological subidia, One is for a contrary-index, in which the words are arranged 
the opposite way to an ordinary index. This would often be a very great help in restoring s mutilated 

‘word af which only the conclusion remains, Carriun's Gazophylacium ia of very little use for this purpose, 
a# it i too full, contains many “ghost * words, and naturally does not include the many words which occur 
only in papyrus texts. The second is for an index of vernacular words with their Greek equivalents, His 
idea is that a German-Greek index should be compiled, with key-numbers to the words, and that from this 
should be prepared indexes in the other principal languages, so that on looking up, ¢g., an English word 
one would readily find the corresponding German and so the Greek. This alao would be of great service to 
editors. ‘Tho third proposal is for a “Centralstelle” in each country to which scholars engaged in papyro- 
logical work could notify their results in the correction of texts, ete., and which could tranamit such 
resulta to an international centre, This suggestion deserves hearty support, though it may be difficult to 
carry out. Who in this country, for example, where papyrologists are so few, ean be found to undertake 
the responsibility? 1 am glad to learn from GRADENWITZ himself that the first scheme at least is secured, 

Prof, Kacnrneisce informs me that Kiana is engaged on the second Heft of the Giessen papyri, which 
ia to include juristic texte prepared by O. Earn (mostly Byzantine, largely from the Archive ‘of Flavia 
Anastasia). In a third Heft GuavE will publish an unknown Early Christian text. The Janda papyrus 
collection has now acquired some Zeno papyri, many of them fragmentary. 
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ML. HoMBERT gives in account of the acquisitions of the Bibliothaque de papyrologie grecque of the 
Yondation égyptologique reme Elisabeth at Brussels. They include some pyri, chiefly Coptic but « few 
Greek. Chronique Egypte, 1 (1927), 192-4. 

Reference was made in § ) to a course in papyrology by Homtwers at Liége. A syllabos of a course on 
juristic papyrology at Naples by Anaxcto-Rurz is given in Aegyptus, vin (1927), 175-6. 

The Egypt Exploration Society's next Graeco-Roman publication will be vol. 1 of J. G. Tarr’s Qatraca: 
This will inchoate al! the Ptolemaic ostraca in the Bodleian and several other collections ; the Bodleian Roman 
and Byzantine are reserved for vol. 11, which will contain the indexes, ‘The volume is now passing through the 
press. Next after it will be published the axtensive Theocritus papyrus found by Jonsson at Antinoopolis, 
transcribed by him and with a commentary by Hunt, The volume will also contain some amiller frag- 
ments. When this is finished work will be resumed on the important vol. 11 of the Tebtunix Papyri, 
Which it has been arranged to issue, like vol. 1, a4 a joint pubheation of the University of California and 
the Egypt Exploration Society, 

It is again necessary to record with regret heavy lowies by death. Dr. Hogasra was known chiefly ms 
a6 archaeologist and traveller, but he worked with Guexren. and Hoyt in the Fayytim, and was also an 
active and valued supporter of the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Society, at whose 
committees he was a regular attender. He lectured for the Society on Naucratis. only « year ago, 

Prof. Kensey of Michigun was also not himself definitely a papyrologist, though be edited a valuable 
Latin waxed diptyeh; but he had done more than any other man to organize the purchase of papyri for 
American libraries, and the already large collections at the Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Columbia, Cornell, and Princeton are chiefly owing to his initiative, energy, and organizing capacity, His. 
death, like Dr, Hoganrii’s, was quite unexpected, and was learned with sincere regret hy all who had the 
privilege of knowing him, The present writer, who had been brought into specially close connection with 
bin and hud spent an weforgettable fortnight in his company wt Cairo, cannot forbear to pay a tribute to 
the charm and kindliness of a singularly lovable personality, Hia death is a heavy blow to the causes 
which he had at heart, but it is pleasant to record that for the present season at least excavations are 
being coutinued at Kém Washim (Aushim), Obituary notices of Prof. Kersey have been published by 
H. A. Saxpens (Michkigun Alumaws, xxxmm, 1987, 645-7; Class, Phat, xxu 1987, 305-10) ond 
J.G. Wrvren (Class, Journ, xxx10, 1927, 4-6). : 

Another archaeologist, who, though not a papyrologist, had done some work in the sphere of Graseu- 
Toman Egypt, and whose death was as promature and unlocked for-as that of the scholars just mentioned 
was Mr A.G. K. Havres, « well-known and valued member of the Ezypt Exploration Society. ~ 

In K. Kussr (1895-1926), the editor of the rhetorical papyri which formed the last volume of the 
Berlin classieal testa, has been lost a younger scholar, and one of very great promise, An obituary notice 
of him is published by M, Scnvsren (Bursians JaAreober., 1111, 1027, Nekr, 1-13), 

Obituary notices of GrexrEie have been published by A. 8. Hust (Proce. Brit. Acid., 1926-7, 4 pp; 
Aegyptus, VI, 1927, 114-16), Wino (Archiv, vit, 317), and 5. R[ursace] (fev, Arch, 8, v, xxrv, L268, 
70-7); of Courauertt by A. Nepri-Mopona (Aistoria, Genn.-Marzo, N. 1, Anno I-¥, 75-8}, G. Pasquan 

(degyptus, vill, 1927, 117-36), and E. Cocctita (Moverior, T1, 1927, 245-7, not accessible to me); of 
Prerentt by M. Nora (Aegyptus, vinl, 108-11); of Bout by A. Ream (Pursians Johresber, uo, 1937, 
Nekr. 13-43; bibliography); and of Kntoun by W. Kuwken (Gnomon, Hi, 1926, 495-6), 
H. 1. Bex, 
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By JEAN CAPART 


(Ce n'est pas sans-une longue hésitation que j'ai neceptd, h la dernande du professeur F. Li. Griffith, de 
continuer la hibliogmphie de I'Rgypte ancienne dans le Journal of Egyptian Archasology. La tiche en elle- 
méme est lourde, et je ne suis pas sir de pouvoir y consacrer tout le temps qu'il faudrait. 5'il fallait 
rellement analyser tous les travaux publica, elle serait invpossible, Mais comme, de plus en plus, tous les 
matériaux bibliographiques sur Egypte se concentrent 4 la Bibliothéjue do la Fondation Egyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, je me suis laiseé convaincre par mon savant pridécessenir qui mvnssurait que les outils 
de travail se groupaient plus complétement entre mes mains quientre les siennes, Je vais essayer done de 
mettre f la disposition des travaillours dans le domaine égyptologique les renseignements qui nous arrivent 
de toutes parte. J'espbre que les auteurs voudront bien maider en me communicant au moins la notice 
hibliographique de leurs travaux publiés dans les revues non-dgyptologiques. 

Pour des raisons pratiques, je demande de pouvoir présenter en un premier bulletin sommaire le tablean 
des publications parucs en 1026 et qui n'ont pas encore été citées dans ln bibliographie 1925-6 publice an 
volume XI. 

Une remarque éncore. Faut-il laisser tomber de tris courts articles qui, & promiére vue, n'apportent 
rion de nouveaut Ou bien, puisqu’l s'agit de bibliographie, faut-il au contraire chercher A ne rien néghger 
de ce quia été publié? Celui qui fait une étude détaillée d'un point h souvent constaté qu'il peut ¥ avoir 
intérot & confronter toutes les idées émises par divers auteurs et qu'une remarque aceessoire donne quelque 
fois la solution dan problime. 

A regarder d'ensemble Ja bibliographie de 1926, on. ne peut sempécher de relever le nombre considérable 
de petites notes qui ont dté publides de tons eétéa. Cn reldvera, par contre, peu de livres importants de 
doctrine. A notre époque, il semble que les chercheurs éprouvent, plus qu'autrefois, le besoin de publier 

‘gan retard toutes lea remarques de détail qu'tls font au cours de leurs travauz. Notre science, comme 
benucoup, a une tendance 4 s'émietter. De li, peut-Ctre, Futilité qu'il y ade publier des bibliographies aussi 
complites que possible. Sauf indication contraire, ln date des publications et des volumes de revues est 
toujours 1926. 


JOS RERV ATION. 


Karnak. Le rapport de M. Pruier sur les fouilles de 1024-5 ct Tétude d'A. Lucas, sur le “damage 
caused by salt" sont analysds dans Ancient Egypt, 1026, 54. 

H. Crevarmn, dans le Aapport ner les travaws de KX ornak (mars—uasi, 1926) dans les Ann. Serv., XXVI, 
119-30, dderit ses travaux de recherches 4 Vintérieur du IL[* pylone, veritable carriére archcologique et 
épigraphique, Tl donne des détails sur le temple et les statues d’Akhenaten trouvés 4 Test du grand temple 
d' Amon. 

Grand Sphinx de Giznh, us polémique au sujet des travaux de consolidation du sphinx de Gitzsh a donne 
naissance & toute une sdrie d'articles: J, Meren-Guarre, The Destruction of the Sphins, in Burlington Mag., 
xix, no. 281, 90-4; Smvwove pr Rivet, Le Sphing et M. Meier-Graefe, dans la Reeue arohéologique, XXIV, 
270-1 ; A disaster prevented : the Sphinx anved from collapse, The Sphins before and after excavation : secrets 
reveoted, in The [Uuatrated London News, no. 4541, 800-1; Le désensablement ow grand Sphins, dans le 
Bulletin de Fart ancien et moderne, no, 725,61; Autour du grand Sphins, ibid., no. 727, 133; Le ddsen- 
sablement du Sphinx, dans Beauwx-Arta, 4* année, no, 4,51 ; Patching wp the Sphine, in Art and Archaeology, 
xxi, 1M; Repairing the Sphing, in Ancient Egypt, 1926, 14. j 


Fouries er TRAVAUE. 
J. H. BReastep expose sons le titre de Luxor and Armageddon, The Expansion of the (Oriental Institute 
‘the University of Chicago, in Art and Archaeology, XXt1, 154-66, les projets et les rinlisations grandiose: 
que la libéralité de J. D. Rockefoller, jun., lui permet d'entreprendre. 
Sousa la direction d’A. M. Lrricor, les travaux du Metropolitan Museum of Art de New York ont oté 
poursaivis pendant In campagne 14-5. Les fouilles A Dér'el-Ralrt sont décrites par H. EL Wixtoce 
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celles de Lisht par Ammnose Lansrea, les relevés graphiques dans les tombes thébaines par N, pe G. 
Davies: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Bgyption Expedition 1924-1925, Port Hf of the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. March, 

Les résultats généraux des fouilles de I'Ezypt Exploration Society et de la British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt sont exposé: dans Ferhibition of Antiquities from Abydos and Tell-el-Amarna 1925-1926; Cata- 
logue of prehistoric antiquities from Upper Egypt, the Faywm and the Persian Gulf. 1026; Britial School 
of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Kesearch Accownt, Report of the 32nd year. London, 

Prenne Lacac, Lea Trovour du Service des Antiquites de 0 Egypte on 1925-1, dans les Comptes Aenaiuts 
de P Acadénie, 277-85, résume les travaux exdcutes 4 Sakkirah, Karnak et au grand sphinx (de (leah, On 
trouvera quelques brives notices sur les fouilles de diverses localités dane Awagrabungen und Forschungen, 
dans VArchw fir Orientforschung, m1, 22 et 134-5; Co. Bonrux, Fowilles en Byypte, dana le Lirowsse 
mensuel iluetre, Vit, no. 236, 241-2; G. or Ginoxcount, Lee récentes ddoouvertes archéalogiques frampaiaes 
en Egypte, dans La Géographie, janvier—février, 70-7; 1p., Les Seorets de la vicille Egypte, Diéeouvertes 
orchénlogrqgues francaies, dans le Builetin de ta Someté geographigue ade Lille, avril—juin, 73-104; Egypt 
Excavations, dans The Antiquarian Quarterly, wo, 9, 239-40; Egypte, dans la Revie orohdologique, XXIV, 
78; G. ditgomn, Lea Poowilles arehdotogignes en Egypte, dana le Bull. oe le Soe, de Géographie de Newchiitel ; 
Nowvelles ddcouvertes au pays de Towt-Anki-Amen, dana le Patriote Jifwatré, no. 8, février, Bruxelles, 120-1 
ot figg.; Mdaultats de fouilles #n Egypte, dans Beowr-Aris, 4" année, no, 20, 307; Boyan pR WALLR, Aver 
les fourllewrs en Egypte, dans la Rerwe de Soint-Lows, Broxellea, 26* année, 173-8. 

Signalona tout particuli#rement un excellent article de G. Sramporrr, Der degyptiache Aitagrahung- 
winter 1925-26, dans la Deuteche Literaturseitung, N.F., 3% Jahrg., Heft 39, 1886-1904, 

G. Danessy, Les Recherches archdologiqgues en Kgypte, dans La Science moderne, Paria, 3 année, no 3, 
141-9, no, 6, 297-310, no, 10, 496-500, a résumd d'une maniire aussi vivante quutile la longue expérience 
qu'il posséde des fouilles et de larchéologie é¢gyptiennes, Daprés Ancient Egypt, 127, G. Howanpy, Fre 
Fares Lond, Copenhague, donne une bonne idée d'ensemble de histoire des fouilles en Egy pitas, 

Adbugir ef-Meiok A, Scnanry, Die archaevlogiache Ergelinisse des vorgeachichtlichen Gritherfeldes pon 
Abugir ef-Melet. Nach d. Aufseichn. Georg Moller bearb., Leipzig (49. wissensehuftliche Verdtfeutlichung 
der deutschen Orient-Gesellechaft), nous donne enfin le rapport sur les fouilles exéeutdes par G, Moller en 
1905-6 dans le cimetiive prthistorique d'Abusir el-Melek. A coté de Finventaire mithodique de toutes 
les tombes, les lecteurs trouveront avec plaisir, aux pp, 71-83, un exposé clair ot précia des iddes de 
Véciteur sur le développement des civilisations primitives en Egypte, 

Abyeos, Sur les fouilles de |“ Osireion," voir H, Fraxxront, /relininary Report af the Expedition to 
Abydos 1925-1926, in the Journal, xm, 157-05; Awagroungen in Abydos, in Archie fiir Orien tforuchang, 
It, 89; Votes ond Vows, in Ancient Kgypt, 1926, 32. | 

Delia, A. Scnanre, Bin friihgeshichtlicher Fuad ave dem Delta, dans YOJZ., xxix, 719-98, ra. 
semble quelques documenta archéologiques sur la civilisation archaique du Delta i propos de quelques 
pitees découvertes au sud-ourst d'Aletandrie 4 Kém-el-Kanitir et que !'auteur classe an début de la De 
dynastic, 

£dfu, Un compte-rendu des fouilles de H. Henne & Tell Edfa est pabli¢ par A, Cauognest dans 
Aegyptua, VII, 329. 

tricaA, La tombe de la mire de Khéops est Pobjet de plusieurs notices aommaires : Auagrabungen 
(Gitzah) dans Archie fir Orientforachang, W1, 134 et 201; Découverte Pune nowvelle tombe ale Pharaon, dans 
Heanr-Arts, 1V, no. 5, 66, 

Les fouilles de la nécropol , jea di re : ; <8 
Ktige asf den grove Pyrinen om Cush, des ce News Gahettcer fa Wecetigin ee 
ni, 120, way 

Liouvrage de Ciarence 5, Fianen, The Minor Cemetery, est analysd par S. A.B, Mencer, in Journ. 
Soc. Oriental Kesearch, x, 103-4, 

Sakkiroh, C'est aveo satisfaction qu'on peut enrdgistrer la publication importante de Crom M. Hiern 
and Barnacomar Guyx, Excavations at Saggara, Teti pyramid otmeteries, Le Caire, 2 vols, Le dégage- 
ment de la néeropole an nord de lu pyramide de Teti est un des travaux les plus remarquables de 
Yarchéologie dgyptienne dans les dernidres années. La moisson de fuits archiologiques et de ERODES 
considerable, La collaboration du fouilleur et de l'épigraphiste a donné lea firiits Jas plus précieux, 

Sor les fouilles & la pyramide A degrés voir C. M. Furr, The world’s oldest buildings: New di ‘ 
at Sabbora, in The filvatrated London News, vol, 166, 30 Jan., no, 4525, p- 179; Le compte-renda dq 
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Rapport de 1924-5, dana Ancient Egypt, 1020, 55. Voir aussi L. Boxcnannt, Awagradwngen con Saggara, 
dans Archasologicher Anaeiger. Beiblatt sewn Jahrbuch des d, archaeolog, Jnatituts, 454, 

Les recherches de U. Jégvrer sont décrites dans le Rapport prefimenaire mer lex fowilles exdtitdes en 
1925-1996 dana la partie méridionale ds {a nécropole memphite, dans dun, Sereice, XVI, 44-62. Elles ont 
porté en ordre principal sur le Mastabat el-Far'tin dont Vattribution i Shepseskaf parait certaine, et sur 
la pyramide de Ja reine Oudjebten, femme de Pepi LH, dont la chambre entidrement détruite content 
des“ 'Textes des Pyramides.” Jiiquran a découvert également de curieuses *Stéles maisony,” Plusienrs 
tombeaux de particuliers ont été découverta, dont l'un a fourni au Masdée do Caire une curiae adrie de 
modiles de victuailles en pierre. Entin Jégoren a identifié lemplacement du Portique inférieur du temple 
de Pepi I. 

Les fouilles de la campagne précédente sont citées dans Ancient Lyypt, 1926, 04 eb 07. 

Thebes. Sur le temple nouveau d' Amenophis [V h Karnak, voir Archiv fir Orientforachung, U1, 13h, 

Lea détails A insérer dans Ia carte de lo néeropole thébuine, d'aprés low données de B. Daurknn et 
N. pe G, Davies (Ann. Serv., 1925) sont résumés dans Ancient Agypt, 1926, 66 et O7, 

Les travaux de l'Institut frangais d'archdologie sont décrits par FP. Breox pe ta Rogue, Rapport sur 
ies fouilles do Meédamowd (1925), Le Caire (Rapports préliminaires, mi, 1“ partie) et par Beexanp 
Hnurikne, Rapport wer les fowilles de Deir el-Médineh (1924-5), Le Caire. (Rapports préliminuires, LU, 
3° partie.) 

Les fouilles de M. Mond pres du tombeau de Ramose sont citéea dans Ancient Koypt, 1826, 120 
(M.A. Murray) ot dana Archiv fir Orventforschung, Ut, 135. 

Liétude d'A. Moner sur Muspero et les fowilles dana la vallée des Row est citéee dans Ancient Egypt, 
1938, 58; le rapport dE, Scrraranens, sur les fouillea de Is-vallée des Reines o#t analysé longuement 
par BE. Navoice, dana le Journal des Savante, 197-87. 

Tedneh. Une fouille rapide a permis de déblayer quatre tombes. Danu lune d'elles (le no. 3) le puits 
a donndé la sépulture d'un vizir nouveau Ankh-Ounnotir A elasser entre la XX* et la XXITL* dynastic: 
Hag Eprexot Asov Serr, Aupport aur (es fouilles faites d Tohwel en joneter et Féerier 1936, dons lea 
Ana, Sorv., XXV1, 32-8; P, Lacav, ote aur la tombe wo, 3 de Teined, ibid., 35-41. 

Déwrt oriental, Voir dans ce Journal, xu, 166-7 une Note on the ruine of Hitdn-Shenshaf near 
Berenice par G. W. Munmay. Epoque indéterminés, d’aprés la poterie plutit arabe que romaine. 

Nubie, Lea fouilles de H. Jowgen 4 Ermenne ont été l'objet d'un article par Fa. v. Bistro, dams lu 
Berliner Phitologische Wochenschrift, 46. Thr. no. 44, 1199-1206, 

F. La. Gerrvive continue la publication de ses fouilles en Nubie: Oxford Emavations in Nubia, tn 
Liverpool Annals, x11, 17-37 (pp. 34-7, Errata in previous volumes), 49-93. Compte-rendus par A. Wie- 
pemans, 0,2, xXtx, 35-6 (vol. x1), et Uncient Loypt, 1826, 120 (vol, xu, 1-2), 

Paut Taessox, Le Journal ds Foyage du comte Lowis de Saint-Ferriol et ta découverte de ta stele da 
Kouboa, dans le Bulletin de UJnstitut frangars darchdslogie orientale, XXV11, 20-37, apporte une importante 
contribution & l'histoire des fouilles de Nubie, 

Soudan. G. O, Wutrenean et F. Avprmon, Mercitic Remains, Sudan Notes and Records, 1x, 51-3; 
G. 0. Warrenzan, Nagao and Masawwarat, ibid., 59-67. 

S.A. B. Mencen, The Recovery of forgotten Ampires, est recensé par Joun A, MAyNan, Journ. Soe. 
Oriental Research, x, 214; A, Gustave, Theoloy. Literat-Zeitung, t1, 005; Ancient Egypt, 1026, 127. 


| Puewcation pe TEXTES, 

(a) From attes ta Egypt. 

B. Bavviee et Ca. Kvenre sous le titre Tomes thébainer, La Neoropole de Deir ef-Meécineh, Lo 
tombe de Nakht-Mfin ot ta tombe de Ari-Nefer, 1, fasc. 1, Lo Caire (Mémoires de Inst. frang,, LI), ont 
repris Pédition longtemps interrompue des tombes de la nécropole thébaine commencée par la Misaton 
frangaise du Caire, sous Vimpulsion de Maspers. Espérons que les fascicules suivront rapidement, 

Lea premiers résultats épigraphiques des fouilles do Medamdéd sont publiés par Erigxwe Dutotos, 
Rapport sur lee fowilles de Médamoud (1925), Lea inacriptions, La Caire, (Inst, frang, Rapports prélimi- 
naires, 11, 2 partie.) 

Compte-rendus des publicationa de C. Kuenrz et G. Lerunvae, sur la version complite et abrigde de 
la Stale du mariage de Rameses Il, dans Ancient Egypt, 1026, 54 et 56; (hed, 58, annonce de la nouvelle 
édition du “ Potme de Pentaour® préparée par Kuexrz ; ibid., 30-1 (L, B. Evite) lo compte-rendu de 
l'édition por A. H. Ganprven de l'Autobiography of Rekhmere. 

ys 
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Barrscomne Guxx publie une sdrie d'insoriptiona de Sakkirmh: Juscriptions from the Step Pyramid 
ate, 1. An tnscribed statue of King Zoser dans Anna, Serv., xxv1, 177-196, 1 pl. ; TI, An architect's diagram of 
the third dynasty, ibid., 197-202 ;- The inscribed sarcophagi in the Serapeum, tbid,, 88-91; Two minnader- 
ttood Serapsum Inseriptions, ibid., 92-4, 


(6) From Miusewma, 

Le texte de Horbett édité par E, Naville (Awa. Sere., x), Gtudié par le méme dans In Aerws oe F Egiupte 
ancienne, 1, eat cité dana Ancient Egypt, 1926, 59, et dans les Compte-rendiua de F Académie, 1926, 29. 

Gr Lovgianorr publie quelques Nouwour Fragments de la sthle de PiandAd dona Ancient Egypt, 
1926, 86-9, 

Linsertption de la Statue du Caire no, 42190, inexactement copide par G, Leamars, eat reproduite par 
G. Lerenvas, Herifor, vizir, dana lea Ann. Sere, 63-8, qui en tire d'intéreseantes déductiona historiques 
sur Pextinction du pouvoir des Ramessides an binéfice du grand prétre d'Amen. 

Quelques brefs compte-rendus dans Ancont Agypt, 126: 4, 8. Baovisnn, Stiles trowedes ad Dear af 
Médines ; 55, G, Lereavre, Le Grand Prétre d'Amen Harmakhia; 56, G. A. Watnwhiant, Threw Stele from 
Nag ed Pete; 57, B. Gone, A sieth dynasty letter from Soggara; 55, H. Gaurianen, Un Groupe plolémeaigue 
a Héliopolia. 

oe publication trés importante est celle de Kunr Serax, Dis dchtung feindlicher Fitraten, Volker 
und Dinge auf altdgyptischen Tongefissscherben dee mittleren Reiches. Berlin. (Abhandl, d. preuss, Alead, 
d. Wiss, 1926, Phil-Hist. Klasse, no, 5.) Les formules magiques d’exdoration contre les ennemis de 
Egypte et de la famille royale renferment des documents d'une valour exceptionnelle. surtout pour les 
connaissances giogmaphiques dee Keyptiens au début du moyen-empire, La reconstitution du texte au 
moyen des nombrenx fragmenta peut dtre cites comme un veritable triom phe pour le savant auteur, 
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The Cambridge Ancient History a été Pobjet de nombreux compte-rendua T.1: CHRISTIAN, Wiener 
Heitech. § Kunde der Morgen!., xxxut, 800-12; T. tet at: Eanxsr F. Werowen, Archie fiir Oriontfornchwng, 
1, 19; Kannsrenr, Litteris, mi, 28-49; P, ScHvarer, Zeitech d. dew, Morgentine. Gesellach., v, 343-9 : 
Fa. Comont, Revue beige de philologie et d'histoire, ¥, 175-81; T. 1: F. Mtwann, OL.#., XXIx, 109-12; 
T. tm: W. Orro, Literariache Wockenschrift, no, 35, col. 1016; Dionmn, Rerus bibligue, XXX¥, 300-11 
T. tt: H. T. Rontneon, Lxpositer, 1x, 462-4, 

Liouvrage de G. Fovakaes, G. Cosresav, BR. Ginovsaer, P. Jougver et J, Lesquren, Les Premidess 
Civilisations, Paris, semblera peu satisfaisant aux dégyptologues. Les bibliographies ne sont pas an 
courant, trop de noms propres sont déformés: Kagémoui, Neouferrd, Lybiens.... Quelayes compte-rendun : 
M. Perri, Larousse mensuel, octobre, 240-1; G. Raver, Aerwe der Afuefes ancienies, 373-4; A. Cannentsr, 
Aegyptus, Vit, 324-5; Bulletin bibliographique et pédagogique du Musée belye, xxx, 974 wt w, 

Dans louvrage de N. Jonas, Essai de synthése de Phistoire de Thumanité, 1, Histoire anciewne, Paris, x, 
390 ff, les pp, 22-48 sont consacrées & l'Egypte. 

E. J, Rracvone et C.F. Lenwanx-Haurt, Geschichte des alten Orients, ext analysd par G. BR. Dervunr, 
Archie fir Orientforschung, 1, 80-1, et Samcen. A. B. Mencen, Journ, Soc. Oriental fiestarch, x, 300-1, 
M. Rosrovrzerr, A Mistory of the Ancient World, translated from the Russian by J, D. Duif The Anetent 
Orient est recensat dans The Periodical, Dec., xt, no, 137, 211-14, 

B, Metsnen, 0.1.2, xxrx, 398-400 lous justement le livre de Wavrer Orto, Kulturqeachichte ides 
Altertwma, 1025, 

G, Sarat, Le prime et le pil antiohe cteiltd. J oreatori, Torino, consacre les pages 110-36 & "Egypte, 

J. H. Breasren, The Conquest of Civilication, New York ot Londres, est une nouvelle édition remise 
an point de PAnctent Times du mime auteur. 

Juan Caran, L'lsolement de (Egypte, dans A travers le monda, Bruxelles, 14* année, mara, 48-63, ext 
un article de yvulgarisation. Un compte-rendu de G. Jéquien, Histoire de fa civitisation égyptienne, par le 
mime auteur, a paru dans la Reews bikliographique, Bruxelles, vir, 60, 

Les idées d'Euuior Surrw sur origin dgyptionne de la civilisation ont été Yobjet de plusieurs articles: 
G, Impentoxt, Dos Ameriounismos, Buenos Aires, 1926; M. Mauss, 1/Eeole d' Elliot Smith, dans l'Anné: 
Sociologuque 1924-192), Paris, 1826; D, Wanworre, Critique de fa thewrie de Egypte, mire des 
dans la Revue de PJustitut de Sociologis, Bruxelles, 208-11; un article sur W. J. Pansy, The Children of 
the Sun, dans Man, xxvi, 227-8, 
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Je ne connais pas T. G. Antes, Facts and Fancies in Egyptian History, dans Americ. Jowrn. of Semitic 
Lang., xutt, 213 et 5. 

J. H. Baxasren, Histoire oe (Egypte dageis lee femps lon plus reculds juagu'd la conquite persana, 
Brexelles, on 2 volumes, est la traduction de louvrage classique publid déji en anglais et en allemand. 
(Priface par J. Capart.) 

Le bel ousrage de Mra. W, Baowros, Ainge and queens of ancient Egypt, a été l'objet d'articles dlogieux 
dans The Connsineur, LXxv, nu, 200, 178 eb The Iustrated London News, 9 Jan., 52-3, 

A. Moner ct G, Davy, Des Clana aux Ampires,s paru en édition anglaise: From Tribe to Hmgnre. 

Social organiextion among primitives and in the anctent Kast. Translated by V.G. Comoe Londres. 
Compte-rendus de l'édition frangaise par A. ABBRUZEEAE, dans Scientia, x, sor. ii, 303, et A. WiepEwaNn, 
dans Archiv far Orientforachung, tl, 74-50. 
+ Le nouvel ouvrage d'A. Monet, Le Vil of fe eiviliation égyptienne, Paris, & rencontré un accueil tres 
favorable: Ancient Egypt, 1026, 90, H. Boxxet, Liter. Zettschr., ool, 1740; Beaxren, Aeewe des questions 
Aiatoriques, tiv, wo, 4; 5, R(arnace), Revue urchéoloyigue, XXIV, 291; D. Wannorre, Hevne de l'Institut 
de Socieloygie, Bruxelles, 344-0. 

i. Poxutsee, Gesobivdte Aegypiens in Chorakterbildern, Munich, est un petit livre qm sans doute 
donnern A de nombreux lecteurs le goft des études égyptologiques. (Compte-rendu par E. Zrrrent, 
Literarische Wockenschrift, x1¥, col, 1303.) La meilleure introduction populaire A cea études est sans doute 
te livre de F, Scuvsant, Von der Pligelsonne sum Halbmond, Aegyptens Geschichte bia auf oie Gegenwart, 
Leipzig. 

Peu de compte-rendus ont été donnds d’A. Wereath, A History of the Pharaohs, 1: T. G. 
Auer, Amer, Journ. of Semitic Lang, xin, 216; BR, V. D. Mavorrrs, Amer, Journ. of Archaeol, xxx, 
Tal-4. 

Epvann Maven, Zhe wltere Chronologic... est Vobjet de recensions de: ARNOLD GUSTAVE, Berliner 
Philologische Woehenschrift, xivt, 1240; C. F. Lenwaxy-Haocrt, Alio, xxi (N.S. mm), 103-5; J. Lewy, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, NF. mm, 567 et.s.; B. Murexen, Jie, Zeitschrift, CAxx1v, 87 at a. 

RayMonn WEIL, Bass, méthodss ef résultuts de la chronologie égyptienne, Paris, sera lu avec utilite 
par tou coux qui se préoecupent de ce grave probléme historique. L’auteur ne leur apportera mual- 
heureusement pas les d’ments indispensables pour résoudre ditinitivement la question. 

Je ne sais ce que contient: P. J, Ramos (Die Wahrheit ther die dgyptischen Dynastiven) dana la Revista 
Espaiiola de Estudios Biblicos, 1, Malaga, pp. 22-§ et 28-37 ; suite et fin anno, 10. 

Nous devons & W. Srizcenenna, Die Glaulwirdighert eon Hervdots Bericht ther Aegypten im Lachte 
der digyptischen Denkmtler, Heidelberg, une brillante enquéte sur la viracité d'Hérodote: le voyageur 
greo a bien obaervé au cours de son voyage et on auruit tort de lui reprocher de ne pas avoir pu virifier 
tous los renseignements qu'il a recueillia. Compte-rendus par G. Ronen, Gnomon, 0, 749-51 ; Fr Geyer, 
Literarischa Woehenachrift, 1334; A. Carpentst, Aegyptus, VO, 237; M. Hompant, Hevue hele de philolagis 
ef @histoire, V, 1053-4, Je n'ai pas vo H. Taxrpcer, Herodot: Reisen wnd Forschuggen in Afriba, 


‘A. Monur, Une Revolution eociate en Egypte vere Can 2000, dans ln Rerue de Paris, 15 svril, 869-93, 
itudie Ia période révolutionnaire qui mit fin 4 lancien empire: “Au despotiame sacré va suceGder wi 
sociulisme d'Etat,” (Voir la Revue Aistorique, juillet—aott, 209.) 

R. Fiscen, Lo Thalusecratic des Hybsor, dans le Journal Asiatique, 192, n'est que Fannonce d'une 
conférence donnée sur eo sujet 4 Paria. 

S.A. B: Menoen, in Journ. Soe, Oriental Research, x, 301, sunonce la réédition de G. Masrzno, The 
Struggle of the Nations (1025), . 

G. Srermsporrr o entiérement refondu et augmenté son excellent livre Die Bliteseit des Pharaonen- 
reiches, Recensions par T. Ento Parr, Liverpool Annals, x10, 96; H. Lawen, Hum. Gymn., 37, vi, 261; 
S.A. i. Muncen, Journ, Soc, Oriental Research, x, 306; Revie archdologigue, xxiv, 97-8, 

Juan Cavanr, Thebes, The Glory of a great Paat, in collaboration with Mancente Wkannoucx, a paru 
4 Londres et & New York. Quelques compte-rendus de l'édition frangaise (1925): S. pe Rucer, Kevue 
critique d'histoire ot de littdrature, 21-2; C. HL Wittiams, Amer. Journ, Arch, xxx, 14-5; P. Mowrer, 
Revue belge de philologie ef d'histoire, ¥, 602-4; m., Hevws dex Etudes anciennes, Xxvt11, 67-8; S. A.B 
Muncen, Journ, Soc, Oriental Research, X, 214-15; A. Scttanvy, 0.0.2, xr, 633; Cu, Boascx, Jolersiat 
des Savants, juillet, 325-7; R. Awrues, Dewteche Literaturseitung, 149-51; Archivio generale di newrologia 
prichiaire ¢ paicoanalin, V1, no, 3; G. S(anton), fei, juillet, 
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Jauns Bares, The Amarna Age, A Stuey of the crisia of the ancient world, Londres, a donnd la 
Tacilloure vue Pensemble de Pépoque d’Amenophis TV. Compte-renidu élogieux dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 
124-5, 

EB. Fonnsn, Jie astronomische Festleguny dea Soppiluljomas, Morsilis und Amenophis 2 V, dane For- 
achungen, U, 1-37, utilise les documents hittites pour préciaer le problime chronologique, Les archives 
hittites permettent également 4 A. H. Sayce, What happened after the death of Tut'Ankhamon (Journal, 
xu, 168-70), d'éclaircir Je probleme des-troubles qui suivirent la précoce disparition de Toutankhamen. 

A. Monet, La Campagne de Seti /° au nord du Curmel, est analysé dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 59. 

T. Este Peer, TA Supposed evolution of the Aigh-prieat Amonfotpe under Hamesses [1X (Journal, x11, 
254-0), soultve une série de problémes et montre combien nous ignorons los bases méme de l'histoire des 
derniers Ramessides. 

M. A. M(canay), Ancient Lgypt, 1926, 122-3, analyse le mémoire de V. Sracve sur le grand Papyrus 
Harris (Aegyptus, V0), 

T. Euro Paer, Journal, x11, 3224, fait I'Goge du livre de J. W. Jack, The Date of the Exodus (1935), 

Hanotn M. Wiener, The MHcstorical Character of the Exodus, duns Ancient Egypt, 1928, 104-16, disoute 
los théories de Gardiner sur lexode. 

G. PF. AL, Tachos, Ling of Aqypt, dans The Aritiah Musewm Quarterly, no, 1, 24-5, reproduit une 
monnaie unique du roi Tachos, découverte 4 Memphis. 

Signalons l'étude de E. Manton Sutra, Vaudratis, a chapter in the History of the Hollenisation of 
Sgypt, dans le Jowrn. Soe. Oriental Mesearth, xX, 119-207, 

Quelques ouvrages sur l'histoire d' Egypte & l'époque greeo-romaine mais que les égyptologues con- 
sulteront avec intérét: V. Earennera, Alenander und Aegypten (Beiheft sum Alten Orient, 7), Leipsig. 
(Recensiona: JS, 282-3; F. Jacony, Gnomon, 450-63; Euwst Murer, Peuteshe Literatursettung 

(N.F. ot), 1799); G. Ramer, Votes sur Chastoire Alecondre, vi. Le pilerinage ae sanctuaire a” Anwimon, 
dans la Hevwe deo Btuaes aneiennes, xxv, 21340; P. Jovaver, L’/mpérialisme macédonien of Phelléni- 
ection de POrient, Paris, Compte-rendu de B. A. vax GRoontwoes, Hellenisme op wreemden bogdem, par 
M. Hownernr, ffevwe belipe de plulologie el i histoure, 217; B, A. ¥AN Groowivers, L' Egypte at ['Eingnire, 
dans degyptus, vit, 189-202, est plutét, comme l'indique le sons-titre, une Etude de droit public romain, 

A. Kaumerce, est aur (histoire antique de FAbyasinie. “Le royaume d'Aksum et aes voisine 
d'Arabie et de Mérod,” Paria, 195 pp. et 45 pl, consacre un chapitre, le TX, des pages 67-83, aux rapports 
des Abyssins avec Méroé, 

Remarques sur l'étude de H. Gacruten, Le roi Zodfreé, dans Ancient Egypt, 56; ce serait un co-nigent 
de Khéphren, 

W. Srauwe, Zum Vamen des Kowiga (_|\= Fj), dans la Zeiteche. f. dg. Spr., ux, 65-8, explique 
le nom comme devant se vocaliser Talot-Amun>Talt-Amun ce qui s‘accordernit avec Ia transcription 
ecundiforme;: Tadtamani, Taltamani. 

B. Gers, Votes on tro Egyptian Ainga, dans le Journal, xt, 200-3, cherche en premior lieu A oon- 
firmer la tradition ¢gyptienne du caractire aimable et bienveillant da roi Snéfrou: {1 explique ensuite los 
raisons qui Tempéchent d'admettre pour le nom de Toutankhamen Is traduction habituelle “Living 
image of Amin.” 1 préftre “The Life of Amin i Pleasing.” 

Ancient Egypt, 60, donne l'snalyse du mémoire dE Cuasstnat, Za Princesae Noubemtoth, 


GHOGRAPHIE. 

Je n'ai pus va Fs, Hommen, Ki/imologie und Geographie des alten Orients, 2° part. 

Hexet Gacruren, Dictionnaire dee noma géograpAtgues contenua dans tea textes Aicroglyphiques, 1, 
poursuit rdguiiérement la publication de son utile repertoire. Le volume i comprend les lettres w <— 
Aux pp. 143-55, nombreuses additions et corrections aux trois premiors tomes. Com te-rend tome 
par P. Mosrer dans la Rerwe dea Biudes anciennes, xXv101, 58-0, a < 

Auexis MAuLox, La Géographie de (Erode. Congrias international de Gdographie, Le Caire 
1025, ¥, 54-1), eappuyant aur les études récentes de Clédat et de Gardiner Saciete a pais 
de le contredire, la géographie dé listhme a’harmonise parfaitement avec le texte sacré.* 

G, Dangssy, Recherches gdographigues, dana lea Ana, Serv., <XVI, 246-72 avec | carte, dlucide une adits 
nombrense de points de détail sur la géographie du nord du Delta, 

H. G. [vous], The Geographical Jowrnal, 67, no. 3, analyse Oar Tovssoun, Mémoire sur Phistotre 
du Nil. . | 
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Jo ne connais pas les articles suivants relatifs au Fayydm et aux Ouais ibyennes: G. W. Gaanam, The 
Faywm lakes, dans Nature, 25 dee, 911-12; A. E.R, Boax, /rvigation and population in the Fayum, the 
Garden of Egypt, in Geographical Review, X¥1, ana-64: L, W. Coizut, PG@asis de Kharga dans POasis 
fibygue, dans Annates de Géographiz, nov., 527-34; E. Donvo, Le Oasis perdues, dans Lo Geographic, 
sept.—oct., 220-2; W. F. Hume, The tost Cusca by A. M. Hasaxnein Bey, Londres, 1925, dine le Bull, de 
la Soc. roy. de géographie ‘Egypte, xv, 314; W.J, Hanpiva Kine, Mysteries of the Libyan desert (1925). 
Compte-rendu dans Sugden Noten ana Records, 1, 14-4; M, ‘Trnno, Dw Vid aux confine du Tibesti par fe 
contre du desert Libyyue, dans les Compte-rondua ue l Acad, das Setencea, Paris, décembre. 

‘Stone encore une série de travaux n'intéressant Pégyptelogue que d'une maniire indirecte: H.DnikBaly, 
bea Géographes francais dana le Levent, dans Rev. internat, de (' Enswiqnement, 116-23 et 160-71; VIVIELLE, 
Note sur wne carte mannscrite du voyage de Paul Lucas wus cataractes ay Nil desninée par Jean Baptiste 
Nolin (1703-4), dans Conyrés iaternational de Gdograplae, Le Caire, 1925, ¥, 67-75, avec 2 pl; mp. Note 
sur La carte manuserite dea déserta de la Basse-Thébaide par te RP, Sicard, 1716, ibid., 78; 5S. Devote, 
Litinersrium dal P. Remedio Pruteky, viaggiatore © missionario jrancescam (dite Eyitte) eof if suo viagywo 
in Abissinia, 21 fobbraio 1752—22 aprile 1764, thid., 157-99. 

Citons ici déjk ZL’ Opera degli Italiani per (a conoscenta dell! Egitto ¢ per il suo riaorgimento cieite ed 
ccononwea, seritti di vari autori, raccolti-e coordinati a cura di Ropkrto ALMBaTA. Parte prima. Rote. 
Compte-rendu par A. Cannentsi, Aegyptus, VI, 321-2. 

Quelques voyages en Egypte publids en 1926: H. Bersos, Aegyptische Reve, Hin Tugebuch, Berlin; 
Lupwie Drent, Sphinn, Erlebniase, Studien und Gedanken aus meinem Aufenthalt im Lond der Wunder, 
Hamburg; V. », Eenenagewr, [et ecuwige Pharaonentanal, 1, 1¥, dans Opgeny, 4° année, 97-113, 14a, 
150-7, 196-210, 289-303; Jomn FRaENKEL, Fra Nilen ei? Jorden, Copenhague, 170 pp. et figg.; J. HEIs, 
Auf hiblischen Pfoden iim Reih dea Pharos. Kulturbitder aus dem alten Aegypten; J. plynay, Coup duit 
ort Euypte pittoreaque, dans Sciences et Voyages, 21 janvier; Avraen Kavemans, Bwiges Stromland. 
Land und Mensch in Aegypten, Stuttgart; J. A. SrexoEe, The changing Eust. Travels in Turkey, Egypt 
and India, Voir on outre Hesny Bowneacs, Voyageurs d Orient, Paria, 2 vol, 

Mentiommons doux guides: Eustace Revsoibs-Hann, Cairo of to-day. A practical guide to Cairo 
awit the Nile; The Valley of the Nile (1920-1027) published by the Tourist Development Assuciation of 


Citons enfin le travail de Gro, Sonny, The tranaltterution of the ancient Eyyplian names of towns, 
villages, ete, into Arabte, dans Congrra international de Geogruphie, Le Cnire, 1925, v, 115-25, 


Fourax Ria Tiows. 

dae. ¥. NOtecumn, Aowoan vor der ceraefitischen Eimeunderiony, Aaeptelchlich nach den asumer- 
bibliachen Quatlen, dane Theologia wad Glaube, xvii, 535-49, étudie les rapporte politiques du pays de 
Canaan avec la Babylonie et Baypte 

Le P. Daorme, dans le Dictionnaire de fa Bible, Supplément, fasc. 1, 207-26, resume ce que nous ont 
appris lea Lettres d’ET- Arman, 

W. F. Avsaiget, Aman-hatpe, gorermor of Palestine, dans. ln Zeiteckr, f. dig. Spr. 20, 63-4, nous 
montre Aman-batpe, resident A Gaza, donnant ses ordres au prince de Taanach, peat-étre sous le rigne 
de Thutmes IV. 

Hanoy M. Wrewen, dans Ancient Egypt, 51-3 ot 70-2, étudie The Relations of Kgypt to ferast and 
Judah in the age of Jana, 

Le livre de G: Coxrexav, La Cimlisution phénicienne, Paris, révéle en phiaieurs endroits une connais- 
ance incimpléte des données de Tégyptologie. (Compte-rendu de L, Dataromre, Rev. ole U Hist. dea Relig., 
93, 144-6.) 

On lira avec imtérét Jes remarques de G. Roven, Aegyptologische Beobachtungen in Palistina und 
Syrien, dans 0.0.2, 251%, T3014. Voir aussi J. Ganstax, Problems in the archaeology of Palestine, 
dans Journ. Manchester Bg. and Oriental Sov., x01, 16. 

Reisun, Auax Rows, The Temples of Dagon and Ashtoroth at Beth-Shan, dans The Museum Journ, 
xvi, 204-304; New light on Palestine over 30H) yoara ago: relics of Egyptian, Minoan and Hittite in- 

dans The Iustrated London News, 30 oct., vol. 169, no. 4507, 825-2, donne un aperyu de ses 
importantes découvertes de temples dgyptiens des XVIII" et XTX* dynasties, Une série d'articles leur 
sont conaacnies : Auagrabungen in Bénin, dans Archiv flr Orientforschung, ITT, 59; The Antiquarian 
Quarterly, 240-1; Les Fowilles amérioaines de Beisan en 1085, dans Syria, 2845 Les Pousites ce Sresean en 
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1925, dans la Revue archdologique, xxtv, 80; L. Anensoun, Des Richesses archdologiques sont enfowies 
en Syrie, dans Sciences et Voyages, 4 novembre, avec 7 ill; S. A, C(oox), The American Excavations at 
Beiadn, dans Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 26-30 et 91. 

Bybtos. Les fouilles de Byblos continvent & donner des résultats importants: A. Bomsrea, La Sainte 
Byblos, Lausanne; R. Dussaun, Le Sanctuaire phénicion de Byblos d’aprie Benjamin de Tuddle, dans Syria, 
Vit, 247-56; Amer. Journ. of Arch., xxx, 342, résumé de H. Gresemann, Byblos (1925); P. Mowrer, Les 
Conferences du Louere, Byblos, dans EArt Vieant, 16 avril, 300-4; Monann-Veren, Recherches urchéo- 
logiques dans le Liban. L’antique cité de Byblos, dans L'Amour de Art, juin, 219-20; Mavaice Punter, 
Temple de Byblos (Fouilles de 1926), dans les Comptes Rendua de (Acad. des Inacr., 287; V(rscunt), La 
Quatritme Campagne de fowilles ¢ Byblos, dans Revue biblique, 465-4, 

W. F. Avanrent, The Date of the Foundation of the early Egyptian Temple of Byblos, dans la Zeitachr. 
S. dig. Spr, uxn, 62-3, donne de bonnes raisony de croire que le Roi Men-kaou......de Byblos est Men- 
kaou-Hor de la V* dynastie et non Mycérinus de la 1V°; R. Dussacn, Dédicace d'une statue d Usorkon J 
pur Eliba’al, roi de Byblos, est analysé dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 29 avec fig. (voir aussi lartiole suivant) ; 
W. Sprixoensers, Zur Datierung der Ahiram-Inschrift von Byblos, dans O.L.Z., xxix, 735-7, émet des 
doutes sérieux sur la date du xm siécle ay. J. C. de la fameuse inscription d’Abiram: o’est aux épi- 
graphistes de décider, les fragments de canopes au nom de Rarmsés I] ne peuvent servir i la détermination 

Seida. Mavnice Dusanp, Note sur quelques objeta provenant de Saida, dans Syria, vu, 123-7, 
publie des vases égyptiens en bronze faisant “ probablement partie de Voffrande funéraire d’Amasis en 
faveur d'un personnage important, peut-étre un roi” de Sidon, et des fragments de stiles de style 
composite. 

Sinai. Les fameuses inscriptions du Sinal continuent A faire l'objet de vifs débats: H. Gaimun, Die 
Lésung des Sinaischrift-problems, Die altthamudische Schrift, Miinster i, W., compte-rendu par M. Grve- 
puncen, dans la Rev. de 0 Hist, des Relig., 94, 202-4; Natuanret Reton, Sinai Inacriptions and their 
decipherment, reprinted from United Synagogue Recorder, January, 4 pp.; Kunt Serue, Der Ureprung des 
Alphutets. Die newentdeckte Sinaischrift, Berlin, 88-161, 437-75, est la réimmpression du travail fonda- 
mental publi¢é en 1916-17. (Compte-rendu dans Literarische Wochenachrift, col. 1203.) Les fantaisies 
réceutes sont jugées par Kour Serax, Die wixsenschaftliche Bedeutung der Petrie echen Sinaifunde und 
die angeblichen Mosessengnisac, dans Zeitechr. der deutachon Morgenliind. Geaellach., N.F., ¥, 24-54, 
Babylonie ot Assyrie. W. M. Furspens Prratm, Agypt and Mesopotamia, signale Yanalogie entre 

certains vases égyptiens du moyen empire et la céramique pré-sargonique d’Ur; il en profite pour discuter 
briévement les travaux de V, Cuntsttays (Anthropological Soc, of Vienna, tv), W. Stavve, Bin Aegypter- 
Schwiegerswohn dea Sanherib, dans la Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., UX, 66, croit retrouver parmi les témoins d'un 
contrat un Susanku, égyptien, gendre du roi Sanherib. 

Orite. M. Bourne, Les Relations de la Orite minoenne avec (Egypte et la Lilye, dans VAn . 
XXXVI, 182-3, et H.R. Hatt, Compte-rendu de XawrHoupmpes, The Vaulted Tomb of Messard (1924), 
dans le Journal, x11, 141-2, soulignent V'importance des rapports de I'Egypte avec la Crote. 

Hittite. K. Serue, Newe Forschungen zu den Besiehungen swischen Aegypten und dem Chattireiche 
auf Grund dgyptischer Quetlen, dans la Deuteche Literaturzeitung, N.¥., 3 Jahr., 1873-80, apporte dim- 
portantes contributions nouvelles & Pétude des rapports de I'Egypte avec le royaume des Hittites, 
particulidrement sous le régne de Ramses LI. 

Punt. E. Naviux, Le Pays de Pount et lea Chamites, dans la Hev, archéol., xxim, 112-21, cherobe & 
démontrer que “ la civilisation égyptienne est chamitique ; elle est due 4 d'anciens habitants du sud de 
!'Arabie qui, avant les tomy historiques, #établirent dans la vallée du Nil." Compte-rendu par §. A. B, 
Mexcer dans le Journ. Soc. Oriental Research, x, 217. L. B. Euurs, Ancient Egypt, 1926, 31, analyse 
l'étude de U. Winexen, ’uat-Fadrten in der Ptolemderseit. 

Carthage, Fuaxcis W, Kutsey, Excavations at Carthuge, 1925, Londres (compte-rendu par L. B, 
Exuts dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 93), cherche 4 démontrer I'identité entre Neith et Tanit dont Ie symbole 
serait la croix de vie sous sa forme archaique. 

Varia, 8. Rierxacn), Egypte et Cawease, dans la Rev. archévl., xxtv, 269-70, résume les idées de 
Fiinpens Pernt sur la possibilité de relations trés anciennes entre ces deux régions (d'aprés le Times 
du 11 aot). 

A. Zaknanov, A fragment of a crown of Osiris from the south of Russia, duns Ancient 
alta we fiagmak dvteenietotgihee Weeisuitk Komhanekere notice tele dine 
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Citons enfin Paun Paesror, Les Anciena Rapporte entre Cigypte et UEaxtréma Orient, dans le Congrts 
Jnternat, de Géographie, Le Unire, 1925, v, 21-2, et 5. ScHLFFER, L Amérique et UOrient, dans Oriens, 
Paria, no. 1, 35-6. 

PHILoLocyY. 

Aveo lp publication du 2* fascioule d'Ap, Exmax et Henmann Gnarow, Wirtarbuch der dagyptischen 
Sprache, Leipaig, ae termine le premier valume de cette ceuvre ouumentale, comprenant les mote de 
‘By Jusque s—; Signalons les compte-rendus suivants dont la plopart at rapportent seulement au premier 
fhacioule: W. Spimcrniuny, Zu der ersten Lieforung des Wirterbuches der dgyptiachen Sprache, dana 'O.L2., 
xxix, 233-6; H. Kees, @.t7.4., 141-8; H. 0. Lanot, Dewtache Literatursettung, NF, 1, 2272; 8. ALB. 
Mencen, fourn. Soc, Oriental Research, X, W493; A. Monet, Mevue eritigue d'histoire ot dle (itferafmre, 
xem, 33)—4; ‘T. Ento Pow, Jowrnel, xm, 419-20. 
 § A. B. Manors, dans Journ. Soe, Orieatal Resareh, x, 107, marque briévement sa satisfaction d'avair 
A st disposition Je Lerique Aidroglypitique de R. Lampert (1925). 

W. F. Aunaiont, The New Cuneiform Vocabulary of Egyptian Words, dans le Journal, xu, 186-90, 
souligne !'importance du document trouvé & Tell el-Amarna pour l'étude de la phonétique égyptienne. 

Je n'ai pas vu T. G. ALLEN, An Egyptian sign (ist, dane Amer, Journ. of Semit, Long., x10t, 142-3. 

A, Exner, Several Egypto-Semitic etymofogues, dans Oriena, no, 1, 5-8, dtudie les mote suivants: mil be 
harpoon, spear; mb? thirty; fad-w Phoenician; (r enter; gun’ grief, mourning; poh be disheveled, 
disarrayed ; @¢m catching of fish and birds; A’p cover, hide; hag thigh ; iat chin. 

P. Hacer, in Journ, Amer, Oriental Soc., xiv, 315-20, itulie The Etymology af Lgypt, tam yreyhound. 

K. Serve, Zur digyptischen Horkunft des helwiliachen Masses Epher, dans la Zoitechr, 6 dig, Spr, ven, 61, 
apporte une confirmation d'ordre phonétique & la dérivntion de la mesure hébratque du mot dgyptien ip. 

La potite grammaire de G. RopEa, Aegyptisch. Grommatik, est annoneée par A. Wrepemass, dans 
Theolog, Lit. Zatung, U1, 350. 

H. Kees, Grammatiehe Aleinigteiten, est analysd par L. B. Eun, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 41. 

HL Wiesuass, £iiptischs Duale a potion! im Aegyptischen, dans la Zeitschr, f. ig. Spr, tan, 66-7, 
attire I'attention sur lea curieux duels de In forme Take et 2. 

W. Trt, Die Zusammenhinge svischen den agyptischen wnd aemitischen Personalpronomina, dans lo 
Wiener Zeitachr. fiir d. Kunde al, Morgenl., xxx0il, 246-52, dtudie les rapports entre les pronoms personnels 
égyptiens et stmitiques, Du méme auteur: Die Usherreste dea altégyptischen unbetonten (ilteren) Pronomen 
atwolutwe tm Aoptixchen, ibid., 125-30, Je u'ai pas vu ces deux travaux, pas plus que: K. Serax, Die 
digyptischen Awadriiake fiir “Joder” wad ifere witch Hndeprechungen, cin neues Zeugnia fiir die Ver- 
wandscha/t, dans la Zeitschr. fiir Semitiatik, v, 1-5. 

K. Sarat, Das ZuAlwort “finf,” dans la Zeiteckr. f dg. Spr UXT, 80-1, montre que Je nombre cing ae 
lit, mase. dj-w, fom. aj -t. 

Liétude de W. Srrecrtncna, Die nrwigyptiache Priposition mae “ wegen," ext analyace par L, B. Exits, 
dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 30, [ly p liew d’ajouter le travail de K. Serag, Newigyptisches m-dr fiir ma), 
mit Beitrdgen sue Arkldrung des Amenemope-Bucher, dans la Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr, oxi, 6-8, W, Srimom- 
nena, Die Konjunttion © — dr rf “ow der Zeit wo, wann, wenn, da, wed,” dans la Zeitechr. 7, ag. Spr, 
L&I, 42-4, compléte son étude anterieure duns le Ree, de Traw,, XXVI, 35. 

Quelques travaux eur la phondtique: Aanon Ewnen, Partial Assinulation in (Hd Egyptian, dans 
Paul Haupt Facchrift, Leipaig, 200-12; o0., # ta lefore a labial in Egypt; Eoypto-Semitic names for 
parts of the body, dans Journ, Amer, Oriental Soc, xuv1, 351; W. FE, Aunnrgut, Another case of Agyptwen 
d=Coptic é, dans la Zeitechr. f. dig. Spr., LX, 64; K. Sevan, Die angobliche Beaichnuny des Vobals é vm 
Demotischen, ibid, 8-13, 

H. Ranks, Tiernamen als Peraonennamen be den Aegyptern, est résumé par L. B, Evots, dans Ancient 
Egypt, 1936, 31. 

Deux études de K. Serax sont conacrées A Gelairer la question de noms royaus : Der Horwi- wail der 
nb-tj-Name des Konige Cheopa; die mit den Bessiohnungen der Sehufergerdte und | gebildeten Yamen 
der Mentulotp-Nonige, dans la Zeitsehr. fg. Spr., Laut, 1-1 et oe & 


PALROGBAPHTE. 
Eovakp Navuan, L’Eeriture dgyptienne, Essai mur Vorigine et la formation de Tune des premitres 
éeritures méditerrandéennes, expose une fois encore ses idées sur les principes fondumentanx de l’éeriture 
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hiéroglyphique et combat ardemment les transcriptions généralement admisea dana Vécele dgyptologique, 
(Compte-rendu par D, Wanxorre dans la Rev, def fnat. de Soriolngie, Bruxelles, 645-8.) . 

Wow Kern, Grigine et ¢volution de Cécriture hidroglyphigue et de Péoriture chinoise, Lyomwa (Etudes et 
documents publids par l'Institut franeo-chinois de Lyon, 1), étudie ce qu'il appelle lea “deritures sours” 
“Chacune delle « conna tn développement particulier qui lo fit indépendanta de Pautre" et pour re- 
prendre une expression de Panthier, “ai elles ont de grands rapport de resemblances, ce fait est di aux 
lois générales de esprit homain.” 

SIKGFRIED Scwor? publie en un texte autographié d'une manidre malheureusement peu agréable sa 
thine: Onfersuchuagen sur Sehriftyeschiehts der Pyramidenteste, Heidelberg. En ae servant des variantes 
des textes des pyramides il présente une série de remarques fort importantes sur l'histoire et Fancienneté 
de ces textes famenx. 

W. Spmmgeteenc, Pluterchs Devtung der Hieroglyphe der Binse, dans Poul Haupt Festachrift, 313-14, 
montre pur exemple du chapitre 34 du trait de Iside et Osiride combien Plutarque était exactement 
renseigné du sens des hicrogly plies, 

8. A.B. Mercer, dans Journ, Soc. Oriewtal Reawaroh, x, 106, loue D. Paton, Animals of Ancient Egypt 
(1025). 

Reniaron, 

Voici d'abord quelques ouvrages géndéraux faisant une part i la religion tgyptionne: H. Goxken ot 
L, Zsomarksack, Ihe Heligion im Geschichte wad Gegenwart, Tibingen, col. 95 ot a; R, Kaxoniarn, 
E' Evolution religieuss de Chumanité, Paria; Cuanwrerte DE LA SavsaaTE, Lehrbuch tler Heligionsgeachichte, 
4° édit. (C.-K: vax om Lexcw, Viewwe TMeolag, Studien, ox, M6-8), ln partie égyptioune par H. O. Lasae 
(1924); N. SOneRevom, Manuel d'histoire cles religions, Paris (1925) (C_-R. par BR. Kreonutsonn, Revue de 
histoire des religions, xottt, 173-4); H. Voxwant, Die Aeligionen dex Ostens, & degyptioche une semitioche 
Kefigionen, Brealan, 

Vatlas de H. Boxxet, Aegyptische Heligion (Bilderatias cur Heligionsyeschichte hea. von TH. Haas 
Lief. 2-4), est objet de quelques remarques de J. W. Haven, 0.2. #., RXIX, 326-7, 

Le trés utile recueil de Ta. Horrwen, Fontes Aistorix religionis a iio, est Vobjet de plusieurs 
compte-rendua: K. Poemgerpans, dana (rromon, m, 478-81; J. JOvexen, dans Theologische Kevue, xxv, 85; 
S.A. Mercer, dana Jowrn, Soe. Oriental Research, x, 108, 

L'ouvrage classique de H. Gresamanx, Altorientuliache Texte cum Alten Testament, paralt en une 
seconde édition revisée et augmentée. Berlin, La partie egyptienne est l'uvre de H, Rawkn (pp. 1-107}. 

Ta. Faonicn, /eroe! und seine Religion im Rakmen der vorderuantisch—iguptiachen Kultur, Leiprig 
(1925), est analysd par F_ Sou... dans Bayer, Blatt. ~. d. Gymn. Sohefue, Lx, bo, 

Le livre de Sim James G, Frasen, The wormip af Nature, 1, Londres, contient de Hombreuses pages 
consnorées a la religion égyptionne. 

Dans W, Exaut, Jie Schicheatsider im Altertum. Religionnetss, Untersuchung (Verdjfenthichunpen des 


Indogermanischen Seminars der Universitét Erlangen, Bd. 2), Erlangen, on trouvera un chapitre sur 


Vidée du destin chez les Egyptians, 

8. A.B. Meromn, Growth af Keligion and Moral [oeus in Egypt, ext analyse par J, Hoscuacpen, dana 
Jew, Quart. Hev., xvi, 204—5, 

I) est doutens que H. FP. Buock, Aine (ritterstatue awe der Spatzett, dans Acta Orientalia, 1926, ¥, 74-5 
et pl. i, représente un dieu égyptien, 

damon. W. Srreceeenc, Jr Meifige Widderkops dee Amon, dans In Zeiteahp. J ay. Spe, uxt, 23-7, 
avec 4 fig, donne la preuve que la tite de bélier comme embléme d'Amon rare sans ta XVII dynastie 
fest répandue depuis In XTX, 

dpa. Fa. W. v. Brsaiwa publie Eine Apisfigur in der Ffalteng der Adtocutio dana Festachrift f. P. 
Haupt, 295-9, une statuette en bronze de sa collection, et une autre pitce unalogue d'Athbnes : ‘Apis 
Imperator, dans Archiv fiir Orientforschwng, 11, 119-20. cm 

Hathor, A. M. Hocaat consacre une note aux “ Phallie Oferins to Hathor”™ dana. : 
slagit d’ex-votos trouvés & Dér el-Bahrt. iA Sent any aah tee 

Imbotep. Le dieu de la médecine Imbhotep a été lobjet d'un livre bien fait de Jautesow B. E 
Imbotep. The vitier aad physician of King Zoser and afterwards the Egyptian God of Mad “s = syne 
trouvera des eompte-rendis par A. CALDERINI, dans Aegyptus, vit, 342; If. O. Lance, dans Deutiohe Iite- 
vatursettung, XLVI, no. 51; M. A. M(orRax), dans Aveieng Fgypt, 1926, 126. Voir un tsumé sous lo 
titre de Jmotep, Egyptian deity of healing, dans The Antiquarian (Quarterly, 1926, 221-4, 3 fig. 
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Le livre de W. Apomox Jayne, The healing gods of ancient civilisations, 1925, ext Vobjet de compte- 
rendus par W. R. Haturmay, dans Journal, xt, 324-5; R. Kuectisaer, dans Rerue de Phistoire des re~ 
ligiona, xctv, 196-9; S. R(mrxacs), dans Rev, Arch,, XXitl, 370, : 

Leis ef Oniria, Wétrange livre de L, Campa-Goupanuc, Der Onirisname “ ai.” Bin Osirisname in der 
Bibel, 1925, est résamé par S. A. B, M(ercer) dans Journ, Soe, Oriental Research, x, 322, et exécuté par 
A. Cony, La Bible et Oxiris, dans Ree, des Etudes anciennes, xxvitt, 203, Je n’ai pas vu le compte-rendu 
de N. Soutien, dans W.Z.K.M., xxxit, 252-74. 

LB. Ena, [ais at Cologne and Aix, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 97-101, avec 4 fig., lustre le culte 
@' Isis dans la région rhdénane, 

Le livre classique de J. G. Frazmn paratt en traduction francaise: Atys et Osiris, Divers compte-rendus : 
Mercure de Franee, no. du 15 décembre 1926; A. CALDEAINI, dans Aegyptus, vii, 342-3; RB. KREGLINGER, 
dans Rev. de hist. des religions, xout, 334-5; S. ROawace), dans Rev. arch., xx1v, 29%. 

H, Juxxun, Die Onirisrelizion und der Erliaungagetanke hei den Aegyptern, dans Semaine Internationale 
a Bthnologie religieur, 4* session, Milan, 1925-6, 276-89, est une trés fine étude sur le problime de 
Vexpiation dans le cadre de la religion osirienne. 

Ca. Pwand signale une procession ixiaque d’aprés un modéle égyptien sur une columna culata du 
sanctusire dea dieux égyptions de la région h Rome (d’aprés G. Maxctst, Vot, Scawi, 1925, 237-9), dans 
Rev. dea Etudes grecques, 1926, 162. 

L/ouvrage d'A, Ruscu, Dis Stellang des Osiris tm theologischen System von Heliopolis, 1924, est Vobjet 
de compte-rendus de L. B. E(nits) dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 126; de H. 0. Lanor dans Deutsche Litera- 
turseitung, 1926, col. 708; de J. Laren dans Theologische Revue, xxv, 1926, 126-7; de P. Vous dans 
Theologische Literaturseitung, Ll, 1926, no, 10, 

Je n'ai pas yu M. ScuEpe, Isis-Proseasion, dans Angelos, 11, 60 et 5, L pl. 

(est Osiris lui-méme qui nous parle, assure Peres M1.es, dans le livre intitulé The Book of Truth or the 
Voice of Osiris. Set down in the House of Et Eros-El Eruct, they being male-female, born according to the lawa 
governing the Dhuman-Adamic race, this being their fourth Incarnation! Heureux éditeur....Pauyres lecteurs ! 

Kolanthes. Le dieu sur lequel W. Srivcxunmra attire attention dans la Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., UYU, 
155, est objet d'une note de J, Bruawet, Der (ott Kolanthes, dans Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, vit, 62. 

Noephotes, W. Srtvatiuena, Der Gott Nephotes (Nfr-htp) und der cuBepratys des Nils, dans Zeitschr. 
f. ig. Spr, UXt, 35-7, éelaircit plusieurs points relatifs au diou Nfr-htp et aux fétes du Nil 4 Silsilis dont 
le xuSeprarns Stait sans doute un prétre. 

Pe-neb-onch, W. Svimoetunna, Der Schlangengott Pe-neb-onch, dans Zeitachr. f. dg. Spr., xu, 37-8, 
démontre que le dieu Pe-neb-onch nest autre chose qu'un serpent dont on posséde l'image sur un petit 
ceroueil thébain du Musée de Berlin. 

Sekhmet. La liste “allonge toujours des formes de Sekhmet commémorées par les statues du temple 
de Mont: H. Gauraren, Une wourelle statue thébaine de ta déesse Sakhmet, dans Ann. Serv., IXV1, 95-6, 
en signale une nouvelle. 

P. Lacav, Sur wa des blocs de la Reine Muat-ba-re, dans Ann. Serv., xxvt, 131-8 étudie la “ Course 
d'Apis” cdlébrée par la reine Hatshepsout au tabernacle d’albitre appelé “la Fondation d’'Amon est stable." 

Le eulte proprement dit et ses diverses manifestations ont été traités par plusieurs auteurs: Hass 
Borner, Die Symbolik der Reinigungen im digyptischen Kult, dane Angelos, 1, 103-21; Avpwanp M. 
BLACKMAN, Oracles in Ancient Egypt, dans Journal, xu, 176-86; Mavnice Canney, On Sand Rites, dans 
Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Soc., Xt, 10; A. Scuanrv, Aegyptische Sonnentieder 
(1922): compte-rendu par 5, A. B, Mencen, Journ. Soc. Orient, Research, X, 218-19; Kurr Gautise, 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orienta (1925) : compte-rendus par V, Mouimn, dans 0.2.Z,, xxtx, 
27-3] et S. A. B. Mrrcen, dans Journ. Soc. Orient. Research, X, 212-13. 

W. Sripcutsxne et Waurer Oro, Hine nene Urkunde su der Siegesfeier dea Ptolemaios IV und die 
Frage der dgyptiachen Prizstersynoden, dans les Sitsungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
shaften, Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse, 1926, 2 Abbandlung, est une importante 
contribution 4 l'étude de la vie religieuse égyptienne 4 I'époque des Ptolémées, 

ie, Le livre de Fr. Luxa sur la magie est Vobjet de compte-rendus d'A. Caupmurst, dans 
Aegyptus, VU, 335-40, et de D. Wannorre, dans Revue de [Jnatitut de Sociologie, Bruxelles, 1926, 560-1.. 
Liarticle “ Miracles” by compressed air: tricks of ancient Egyptian priests, dans I[lustrated London News, 
95 ide, 1926, 1965, fait preave de plus Wimagination que d'éradition, La thse de H. W. Onnrsc, De 
magisehe beteekenia wan den naam (1925) ext analysée par R, Awrites, dans Literarische Wochenschrift, 
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1926, col. 1287, C. vaw Caomsavoon®, dans Ze Muséon, xxxix, 370-1, 8. A. B. Muncen, dans Journ, Soc 
Orient. Research, x, 305-6, Citons ici l'étude de Hunmaxy RaNKe, Zur Namengebung der Aegypter, dans 
O.L.Z., Xxix, 733-5, a 

W. R. Dawson, Some Observations on the Egyptian Calendars of Secky pelted) days, dans Journal, 
X11, 260-4, établit la proportion des jours heurpux, malheureux on douteux de lannde 

Attirons lattention sur le travail de W. Dwonna, Amulettes de 0 Egypte contemporaine, dans la Rerue 
Pethnographie et des traditions populaires, Paris, vii, 1926, 237-44. 

Culte des Morte. H. Kurns, Totenglauben,., est critiqué par Fa. v. Brssrso, dans Berliner Philologiache 
Wockenachrift, xuvt, 1123-32. 

W, Barpe Katsrexsenx, Het Leven wit den dood. Studién over egyptischen en oud-grickachen Godadienat, 
1926, étudie les problimes suivants: Les conceptions du mort comme ennemi et ami de Ia vie, la mort de 
Yhomme—La force vitale magique ot ses symbole, la loi de la vie cosmique et éthique—Le temple et la 
tombe considérés comme lieux de résurrection, l'érection des images et symboles—La nialisstiqn de 
la r’surrection dans le oulte divin, les barques sacrées, les mystéres d’Osiria, 

Preguk Lacav, Suppression des noma divins dana les textes de la chambre funéraire, dans Ann, Serv., 
Xxv1, 69-51, donne un intéressant ajouté A son étude capitale dans la Zeitachr, J. dig. Spr, V9i4. 

P. Monrnr, Chronique égyptologique, dans Revue des études anciennes, XXvtt1, 61-2, analyse l'édition de 
G. Lerrsvar du Tombean de PAosiris. 

E. Navinue, Les Premiers Mots du Chapitre XVII du Livre des Morte, dana Bulletin de 2 Institut 
francais @archéologie orientale, xxv1, 195-9, cantinne la polémique avec K. Serax sur le sens de l'ex- 
Pression Sef. i | 

W. Srizaetnenc, Die Falkenbeseichnung der Verstorbenen in der Spitzeit, dans Zeitachr, 7. ag. Spr., ext, 
27-34, montre qu’i la basse époque les défunts sont déxignés parfois comme des “ faucons.” 

On doit enfin 8 A. Wrenmmaxx une copieuse étude sur la croyance anx esprits : Der Geisterglauben im 
alten Aegypten, dans Anthropos, xx1, 1-37. 


Scrmxce, 

Médecine. Egyptian Medicine, dans The Periodical, x1, 1926, 140, annonce le livre de Horny sur 
Imhotep, étude de Fu, Coot, Ze Sage Bothros ou le Phylarque Aretas, dans Revue de Philologie, 1928, 
19-39, traite incidemment de la médecine égyptienne. 

Wannes R. Dawsow commence une série de recherches sur lanatomie, la médecine ot Ia chirurgie qui 
promettent de donner de précicur résultats: Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Kgypt, dans Asiatic Review, 
1926, 165-76; Three anatomical Terms, dana Zeitwhr. 7, 4g. Spr, UXt, 1926, 20-3: mnd-t checks; wad 
gall, gall-bladder ; £ns pubes, hypogastric region, 

B, Exurts, Die dgyptischen Krankheitenamen, dans Zeitschr, f. dig. Spr. ixit, 1996, 13-20, identifie 
Vépilepsio, 'hématurie, les cloches et le bouton d'Orient, W. Wnesziwaxt, Zur altdgyptischen Ti 
dans 0.1.2, XXtx, 1926, 727-22, danne une nouvelle traduction commentée du Papyrus vétérinaire de Kaun, 

Botanique. Waunex R. Dawson, The Plant called “ hairs of the earth,” dans Journal, xu, 1926, 240-1, 
identifie la plante éni 7 avec le fenugree (Trigonella famum grecum L.), . 

0. MarrinoLo, J vegetalt scoperti nella tomba dell architetto Khh ¢ di sua moglie Mirit nelle necropoli di 
Tebe, dans Reale Accad. delle scienze di Torino, xt, 1926, 545-68, apporte une contribution importante h 
la botanique pharaonique. 

Zoologie, H. Ranke, Altdgyptischer Tierbilder (1925), est Yobjet d'un compte-rendu de H. Bonner, 
dans 0.1.2, xxix, 1926, col, 343. J 

H. Bovssac, Le Canis typhonious, dans La Nature, 31 juillet, 1926, 65-7 et 5 fig., est une nonyelle 
tentative d'identificstion de lanimal de Seth. 

Les momies de chevaux déoouvertes A Salkirah ont été Pobjet de plusiours notes: The first mummified 
horse found and the earliest known specimen in ancient Egypt, dans The Iustrated London News, \7 juillet 
1926, 100, 3 fig. ; Mummies of tio horses in the Sakkara necropolis, dans Art and Archasology, dée. 1926, 
243 ; Revwe archéologique, xxtv, 1926, 272; R. Dussaup, dans Comptes Rendus de 0 Académie, 1926, 205, 

J. W. Murray, Graves of Oxen in the eastern desert of Egypt, dans Journal, xtr, 1926, 248-9, pl. xliv, 
signale de curjeuses tombes de baufs, dont la date reste d’ailleurs indéterminée, 

Limportant mémoire de Ci. GarLann, Recherches sur lea poissons, est loud par P. Mowrer dans Revue 
des Etudes anciennes, XXvItt, 1926, 63-4, Le livre de W. Ravotirve, Fishing from the Earliest Times, » 
paru en une seconde édition. 
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Daus le Field-Miacum of Natural History: Anthropology, \eaflet 23: Lauren, Ostrich egg-shell cups of 
Mesopotamia and the ostrich in ancient and modern times, on trouvera, pp. 16-20, des renseignements sur 
Vautruche dans Vancienne 

Mathématiques, Wédition par T, Erato Per du Papyrus Rhind a été objet d'un compte-rendu im- 
portant par K. Serax, dans Jahresber. d. deutschen Mathomatiber-Vereinigung, xxxu, 139-43. 

Les spécialistes tournent leur attention vers les problémes posis: H. Bosmans, Note sur les mathé- 
matiques dgyptiennes par Vetter, Wicleitner et Karpinski, dans Revue des questions scientifiques, avril, 1926, 
481; L, Cu. Kanrixsxt, The Sources of Greek Mathematics, chapitre l* de Vicomachus of Gerasa, Intro- 
duetion to Arithmetic, transl. by M. L. @'Ooge, New York, 1926; O. Navosnaver, Die Grundlagen der 
agyptischen Bruchrechwung, Berlin, 1926 ; O. Nevoxnavse, Ueber die Konatruktion von ap “Mal” ten mathe- 
matischen Papyrus Rhind, dans Zeitwhr. f. dg. Spr, Lx, 1926, 61-2; ABEL Rey, Coup dail eur la 
mathématigue ienne, dans Revues de synthise Aistorique, xi, 1926, 19-62; H. Wrecerrsxun, Xannten 
dis Aegypter den Begriff eines allgemeinen Bruchs?, dans Mitteilungen sur Geach, der Medizin und der 
Naturwistenschaften, xxv, 1926, 1-4. 

Astronomia. Le lever de Sirius est l'objet de nouvelles observations par L. Boncuannr et P. V. Nevee- 
pauEr, Beobachtung des Frithaufgangs des Sirius in Aegypten, dane O.L.Z., xxix, 1926, 300-16. Je n'ai 
pus vu M, P. Nittsox, La Computation des temps primitifs et Vorigine du calendrier, dans Scientia, XXX1X, 
no, 170, 393 et 4. 

Mé@rologic. Deux volumes du Catalogue des collections éxyptionnes de "University College & Londres 
sont consscrés sux poids et mesures; Fuinpers Pernie, Ancient Weights and Mesures (E. R.A. and British 
School of Arch. in Egypt, xxx1x); Glass stamps and weights (id., XL). 

Les doux études de R. Wem, La “kite” d’or de Byblos et L'wnité de eateur shat, sont analysdes aver des 
reuiarques intéressantes dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 55 and 59. P. 58 analyse d'Ep, Navriis, L’Or bon 
dt Egypte. 

Hewny Lyows, Two notes on land-measurement in Egypt, dans Journal, xit, 1926, 242-4, pl. sliii, et 
R. W. Sioney, An ancient surveying instrument: the Groma, dans Journal, x11, 1926, 65-7, 3 fig., nous 
initient au travail des anciens géombtres arpenteurs ; tandis que H. Sorras s‘occupe des Mesures itinéraires 
ptoldmaiques et le papyrus démotique 1289 de Heidelberg, dans Aegyptus, vit, 1926, 237-42. 

Divers, Wouvrage d’'A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, Londres, 1926, est de toute premidre 
importance, non seuloment pour I'étude des antiquités, mais aussi pour l'histoire des sciences. 

Citons enfin quelques articles sur diverses questions techniques se rattachant aux aciences: Cu. Brava, 
Les Carribres antiques en Haute-Egypte, dans Bulletin de la Société dea Ingéniours coloniaus, no, 87, Paris, 
1926, 20-34; J. Banruovs, Lee Fards, pommades et couleurs dans U'antiquitd, dans Congréa international 
de Géographie, Le Caire, tv, 251-62; Eante Rapcurre Catuy, The Leyden Papyrus X, dans Journal of 
Chemical Education, 11, 1926, 1150-86 ; Wry B. Niewaxn, Das Eisen im alten Aegypten, dans Technik 
und Kultur, xvi, 1926, 61-4; Besse H. Scucuzs, Bier und Bierbereitung bei den Vilkern der Ureeit, fasc. 1: 
Bahylonien und Aqgypten, 1926. 

LrrrégaTuRe, 

Les études on langue arabe ne pourraient-elles étre accompagnées d'un bref résumé en frangais? Cela 
permettrait nu moins de les classer sans risque d'erreur: L. Mauna, Les papyrus, leur fabrication, leur 
histoire, lewr découverte, ce quiils contiennent, etc., dans le Bulletin de la Socidté archeologique f Alerandrie, 
XX, 1926, 212-36. 

Les travaux d'A. Eamax, Die Literatur et Die dgyptischen Schiilerhandachriften, sont analysds, le 
premier par W. Exoxtxeurse, dans Theologisohe Revua, xxv, 1926, 438-40, le second par H. O. Laxaz, 
dans O.L.Z., Xx1x, 1926, 632-2. - 

H. Ranxe réédite une série importante de traductions dans H. Gaessmann, Altorientalische Texte sum 
Alten Testament. 2 édit., Berlin, 1926, 1-107. _ 

H. Guarow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des Agyptiachen (1924) est Yobjet de compte-rendus de S. A. B. 
Mercen, dans Journ. Soc. Orient. Research, x, 1926, 107-8, et T. Entc Peet, dans Jowrnat, xm, 1926, 320, 
F. Lexa, Les Ornements pottiques du langage, résumé dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 58. 

B. Gunn, Some Middle-Egyptian Proverbs, dans Journal, xtt, 1926, 282-4, a retrouvé trés habilement 
un certain nombre de “citations implicites" sous la plume des anciens scribes, 

Je n’ai pas vu Honace WALroin, Hieroglyphic Tales, 1926. 

D, C. Stursos, The Psalmists. Essays on their religious experience and teaching, their social backyrouned, 
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and their place in the development of Hebrew Psalmody par H. Gaviseuans, HW. Rosryson, T. H. Roptx- 
sox, G. R Daven, A. M. Buackmas, Londres, 1926, traite du problime si important des relations entre 
In littératare égyptienne et la littérature hébraique. i ee 

La Sagese d'Amenomope reste au promier plan des tudes: F, Lo, Garrvirn, Tie Teaching of 
Amenophis the som of Kanakht. Papyrus BM, 10474, dans Journal, x11, 1926, 191-231, en donne une 
nouvelle traduction commentée que D.C, Smreson fait suivre d'une étude sur lea rapporta avec le livre 
des Proverbes: The Hebrew Sook of Proverbs and the teaching of Amenophis, dans Journal, xn, 1026, 
202-9, L. Keren, The Wisdom of Amen-em-ope and the proverby of Solomon, traite le mime sujet dans 
Amerioan Journal of Semitic Lanquages:and Literature, XLitl, 1926, 8-21, 

5. IL RK. Guayvinne, A New Duplicate of the Hood Papyrus, dans Journal, xi, 1028, 171-5, attire 
Tattention sur lo document B.M. 10879 qui donne un duplicata du “manuel do hidearchie” Lianteur 
fait espdrer comme prochaine l'tdition par Gardiner du fameux Glossaire Goleniseheff, 

W. BR. Dawson, The Papyrus Lansing, dans Zeiteckr, f, dg. Spr. Lari, 1026, 64-5, signale deux passages 
du Papyrus Lansing connus déji d'autre part; ce sont 7, 1-4=Sullier I, 6, 5-8 of Anustasi V, 16, 5-17, 1, 
et 11, 1-7-= Anastasi IV, 8, 7-9, 2. 

_ Je me contente de signaler N. Mescensxt (sur Ja traduction de Yentretien d'un désabusd avec aon fime 
[en russe]) dans Zapiaki Kollegii Vostokowedoe pri Azjatakom Muset Rossynkoj Akademi Nauk, Leningrad, 
i, 1926/7), 345-72. 

Foaxgom Lexa, Papyrns Jonnger, Lea enesiqnements morane d'un serile dgyption du premier sidele 
apres J. 0., Paris, 1926, 2 vols, 0 donnd son édition, attondue depuis longtemps, du fameux papyrus de 
Leyde, 

Un bon article de vulgarisation a été éerit par G. Roper, Arsiehuag und Unterricht im alten Aeqypten, 
dans Vallerkunde. Beitrige rer Erbenntnis von Menach wna Kultur, 1, 1926, 85-90, 

Léon Kitow, Le viel! Er-Zabris, Conte de UB yypte ancienne, date Bulletin de 0? Association helen ces 
coflectionneurs et destinateura d’ Lx-Libria, 1, 1926, 21-3, ost une amusantes fantaisie 4 propos de T'ox-libris 
Améinophis IV (Journal, xu, 1926, 30-3). 


ARCHSoLOGt. 

Prélistoive Liouvrage de J, px Moraan, La Préhistoire orientale, 1, est Yobjet de plusieurs compte- 
rendus: L. Carrrax, dans Journal des Savents, 1926, 450-2; J. CHARPENTIER, dans Jowrn, of the Royal 
Asiatic Soc, 1926, 260-73, 358-62; G. Répmr, dans Literuriache Wochenachrift, 1020, 1181; A. Viwcens, 
dans Mevwe les questions historique, nv, 1026, M855; Journ, of Heli, Stwalies, 1920, 141-2. Le detixitine 
volume intitulé: A’ Egypte et Afrique du Nord a paru, Paris, 1926, 71, 435 pp. 6 pl. et figs 

Quelques uotes sur Thomme préhistorique: Furspeas Perure, Sarly man in Egypt, dans Oriena, The 
Grieatal Hevtew, Paria, 1, 1926, 19; Aeport of the Proceedings af Section H of the Britiah slssoeiation, 
Gxford Meeting, dans Mon, xxv1, 1926, 171-2; 8, Remwacu, 2’ Homme préhistorigne en Egypte, dana Rerwe 
archéologigue, XXIV, 1926, 269. 

E. 5. Tomas ¢tudie comparativement lea dessins de !Egypte, do la Libye et de I'Espagne primiffre ; 
4 comparison of drawings from ancient Egypt, Lihye and the South Spanish Caves, dana Journ, af the 
Royal Anthrop. Inet, uxt, 1926, 385-04, 7 fig. 

Le probléme du préhistorique du Fayoum a été éclairé par Ins remargoibles ¢tudes d'E. W. Ganpxan 
et G. Caron Taomrson, The Recent G and Neolithic Industry of the Northern Fianyuns Desert, dans 
Journ. af the Royal Anthrop, frat, 1.V1, 1926, 301-23, pls, xxsiv—ali, carte; voir en suite: Firxpuns Perate, 
Observations on “the reornt geology and neolithic induatry"......The Aistory of the Fayum Lake, ibid, 325-4 

P. Lovin Larienns signale diverse stations: Les saements paldolithigues de la ploine de Abbassieh, 
dana Bulletin de { Inatitut d' Egypte, VIII, 1926, 257-75, fige,; Stations préfsstoriqnues des environs du Caire, 
dans Cougriy international de géographis, Le Caire, 1¥, 1026, 298-308; U'ne Youvelle station ndol ithiqnue 
(2l-Omeart) an nord od Hélowan, ibid. 268-82, 

Les problimes gintraux du préhistorique et du passage a la période historique sont dtudi¢s par 
A, Sonanrr, dans Georg Monin, Die archacologiachen Ergebnisse des Vorgeachichtlichen Urdberfeldes you 
Abusir el-Melocg, Leipzig, 1926, 

Citona encore: C. Caxtce, Zur Vorgesshichte der tigyptiecken Kultur (en hougrois avec traduction alle. 
mande}, dans drchacologia’ Krteniti, xn, 1923-6, Budapest, 

Muster; Pentre, Erwerbuagen com Mars und April 10063 Acgyptische Abtedung, dana Bertiner Museen 
Berichte, xiv, 1926, 73-4, . A 
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Darrian Mvseom. H.R. Hiancy signale de récentes acquisitions dans Tha British Miuestei Quarterly, T, 
1826, 42-3, pl. xxiii et 65-f, pla, xxxv-rxxvi. ; 
Carne. G. Roper donve une nouvelle édition du Guide: Fithrer durch dox Museum dor dgyptiachen 


Altertiimer in Kairo, 1026. 
Daaweranr, Landesmweum Darmstadt, Aunat- und historische Sammlwagen. Verretchnias cer digypti- 
achen Soman! wm (1025), 


_ Hawavec. M. Sacemasvt, Bericht tiher clie Nowerwertungan des Jahres 1925-26, Justis Brinkmann 
Geeflechaft, Homburg, 4-33 avec 11 fig. 

Later, Aijke Museum von Oudheded, Egyptiche Xunat en boachewing tne Kyle Mugen von Oudlhedlei. 
Gide rour de agyptioche Afabeling, Le Haye, 1026, Lo volume xo de lo grande publication (1025) est 
Yobjet d'un compte-rendn par T. G. Avues, dans Amer. Journ. of Semit, Long. XU, 1826, 60-72. W. Dy 
val Wrscaanpen publie le volume xt: Lijheasen en lijivosendisten, reproduisant et décrivant les cinopes 
et lea ooffrea i canopes. 

Lovyux, Cua. Boneux, Antiquités egypticnnes, dans Beawr Arts, 1¥, 1026, 261-2, 3 fig. 

Moscov, Afuate de Moscow, 1, no. 2, 1926, Mosoou (en russe), 6-10 et 3 Ul: pequisitions nouvelles de la 
section égyptienne, 

New Yous. M. Lamnarvo, Aprichtaments dea musdea de New York et de Cleveland, dans Beane Arta, 
ry, 1926, 107; A. Lanstxe, da Ole Aiagdom scribe, dans Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of art, 3X1, 
1926, 38-43, 2 fie.; A. M. Lyracon, A Gist to the Egyptian Collection, ibid, 4 et 6, 2 fig, 

Pataverrnta. The Kekley Brinton Come Junior Egyptian Wing, dana The Mhcem Jourwal, Phil 
delphia, xvi, 1026, 101-27 et 13 pl. 

Toor. G. nr Casamionmna, Beret couwfeast von het Egyptioche Muse te Tryna, dana Opgany, rv, 
1924, 694-100, article aur le jubilé centennire du musce de Turin. 

Veutes de Collections, Flusteurs colleetions ont été dispersdea en 1926 chet Sotheby: Cudafogwe of the 
Collections formed by the tute Lord Carmichael of Stirhiny (8 juin et a); Catalogue of the pofaeolithic 
implements, Loyption, Greek, Cypriot and Moman untiquities,..the property of Join Bateman (21 juin); 
Catelogue of Agyption, Greek, Roman, Cypriot and Indian antig=utties, ete, comprinng Egyptian objects, 
collected’ by Mrs John Garstang (22 juillet ets.) ; Catalogue of Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek and Roman 
antiquities formed by Baron Nugent,..now the property of Lord Vernon (16 décembre et =), 

‘Troi ventes A Hotel Drouct 4 Paris meritent d'étre signalées, surtuat la premiére ; Catalogue des 
cntiynitds cyypticnnes, grecgues ot romeined,,.provenant du Cabinet de cupiosités de C. LF. Plunchoucke) 
(25 mars); Catalogue dea antiguites dgypto-phénicvennes, grecyues ef italiotes...provenant de Cancienne eol- 
loction Knight (8 juin); Cataloyne des antiquitds équptionnes, greoyhes et romaines (6 et 7 dévembre), On 
érouivera des détaila eur le Cabinet Panckoucke dans le Figaro tluatred des 20 et 27 mai 1026, 509-7 et 
522, 9 fig. 

Art, Répondant au godt d'un public toujours plus nombreux, les ouvrages d'art égyptien se multiplient; 
Cu. Bonxox, Z'Ait Kgyption, Paris, 1926. Compte-rendus de Conrenac, dans le Mercnire de France, 1926, 
216-18; Aneiont Eyypt, 1926, 92. 

Juax Oarant, LArt Egyptien, Etudes et Histoire, 1, est analysé par W, Wour, Dewtscke Literatur 
seitung, 1026, col. 742-3, Le reeueil Architecture du méme par 8. A. B. Meecen, dans Journ, Soe. Griental 
Reseurch, x, 1926, 216-17. 


L. Cuarice, Antik: Kunst, L Aegypten und Vorderasion, est Vobjet d'articles par W. von Bissiwa, dans 
Berliner Philol, Wocheuschrift, xuvt, 1926, col, 56-66, et R. Movrenne, fins Maanges de {' Université 
St Joseph, x1, 1926, 374-6. 

Le petit livre de Hunsasy Kuss, degyptische Aunet, Breslau, 1026, est tris bion fait et plein de 

ues fort justes. Par contre Heyay Manrix, £'drt dgyptien, (Art awyrien, (Art perse (La Gram- 
maire des Styles), Paris, 1926, est sans valeur rdéells, 

Quelques tréa belles planchea d'art ¢gyptien sont 4 signaler dans Gronee Kowanozve, Decorative 
Sculpture, with an introduction by A, Aoater, Londres, 1826, 

Signalons la nouvelle édition (avec un clapitre supplémentaire) de Fiispers Perum, Les Arts ef 
Métiers dans Poncienne Egypte, traduit par Jeax Carart, Broxelles, 1926. 

AL A. Qormetn, Egyptian Eestory and Art, est Volyet d'un compte-rendn par G. Ronen, dans 0, ce 
xxix, 1926, 254-5; H, Scuiren ot W, Anpran, Dig Kunst dea alten Orients, par N. pe Gants Davins, 
dana 0.4,.Z., xx1x, 1926, 122-5 et par A. Scuawrr, dans Der Cicerone, xvii, 1926, 46-7; Axton Srrixoer, 
Die Kunat des Altertuma (édit, 1923), par L. Comin, dans O.1.2,, xxrx, 1926, 117-22; FP. W. v. Braaixa, 
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De Ovstersche Gromdlag der Kunstgeschiedenis (1925), par Rouxut Herpexneicy, dans Archiv fie Orient- 


forschung, 111, 1926, 83-4; H, SomAren, Grundlagen der dgyptivchen Rundbildnerei (1923), par H. Wotwe, 


dans O.L.Z., xxix, 1926, 31-4. 
FEeRNanpd van Gorrnem, Het Zinnebeeld in de Kunst ot De Symbolen der Mythologie in de egyptizche 

Kuna, Anvers, 1926 (autographié), ne sont guére que d’ingénieuses réveries. 
Art @’Et-Amarna, James Barns, The Amarna Age. A Study of the crisis of the ancient world, 

Londres, 1026, donne une excellonte idée d'ensemble du probléme de [art d’Aménophis TV dans son 


cadre historique, On lira avec un vif intérét létude spéciale de H. ScuAven, Das Ween der “Amarna- 


kunst,” dans Mitteilungen der deutachen Orient-Geaellechaft, no. 64, 1926, 56-61, pls. ii-v, Voir aur les 
étranges tétes de Karnak, une courte note de 5. Remace dans Revue archdologique, xxi, 1926, 120, 

G. Bé&stprre, Sur une te de princesse d’ Akhounaten, dans Monuments Piot, xxv, 1926, 113-18, pl. xi, 
édite la remarquable téte acquise par le Louvre. La potite pidce en pite de verre publide par le méme 
auteur (Rev. de P Egypte Ancienne, t, 1925) est appréciée dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 59. 

H. ScuAven, Xop/ einer Adnigin ana Amarna, dans Hauptwerke aus den Staatlichen Musecn ou Berlin, 
Agypt. Abt., pl. 5, édite an des plus fins morceaux de la série, . 

La statuette trouvde par l'/Egypt Exploration Society et attribude au Musée de Brooklyn est publiée 
por Ta. Watrremonn, A Statuette of Akhenaten, dana Recueil d'études dédiées i la mémoire de N. P. 
Kondakoe, 1926, 269-62 ot pl. xxix. 

Ce n'est pas sans plaisir que l'on étudie la publication de Cuana Sremens et Guerin Avan, Konig 
Ecknaton in El Amaraa, 1926, 16 pl., dans laquelle les auteurs ont essayé de nows donner la vision de la 
capitale d’'Aménophis LV, 

Tombe de Toutankhamon. Le Musée du Caire édite une Notice sommeire mer les objets provenant de la 
tumbe de Toutankhamon actuellement exposis au Musée du Caire par ladministration du Musée avec tra- 
duction anglaise: A short description of the objects from the tomb of Tutankhamun now exhibited in the Cairo 
Museum published by the Museam authorities, ; 

L'lMustrated London News, no, 4550 du 3 juillet et uo, 4552 du 17 juillet, ot I lustration, de Paris, 
nos. du 6 février et du 3 juillet, donnent des photographies des cercusils et des bijoux. Voir aussi 
W. Wotr, Zur Ofnung dea Sarges Tutanchamona, dans MMuatrierte Zeitung, no, 4226, 11 mars 1926, 319-21 
et fig. ' 
Cu, Bonrux, Les découvertes réventes an tombeau de Toutankhamon, dans Beans Arts, 1¥, 1920, 77-8; 
Toutankhamon (La découverte du tombean de), dans Larousse menauel lustre, no. 232, juin 1926, 157-8, 
2 fig; René La Baurkne, Une Visite & Tout-ank-Amon, dans Revue des deux mondes, xcvi, 1926, 921-30, 
et Tut-ench-Amons Grab, dans Archiv fiir Orientforachung, Ut, 1926, 201 ; trois articles seulement; Fintérdt 
pour la fameuse découverte a subi un moment d'arrét. 

Architecture, F.W, vox Brsstxo, Zur Geschichte der “roten Nischen” in El Amarna, dana Archiv fir 


Orientforachung, 111, 1926, 174-6, explique les niches dites “décoratives” des maisons d’El Amarna,— 


comme étant le lieu du culte domestique, (Voir mes Lepons sur !Art Egyptien, p. 238.) 

La nouvelle édition de M. L. Gornern, Geschichte der Gartenkunst. 1, Von Aegypten bis zur 
Renaissance in Italien, Spanien und Portugal, Jena, 1926, contient une importante étude aur les jarding 
égyptiens, 

Nombreux compte-rendus: d'E. BavmoArren, Dolmen und Mastaba, par Tn. Dompanr, dans Hist, 
Jakrb., xtvt, 1926, 443 et «, par T. Ente Peer, dans Journal, xu, 1926, 321-2; de H. Bowyer, Zur 
Baugeachichte des Mentuhoteptempels, et de N. pe G. Davins, The Place of audience in the palace, par 
L. B. Extts, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 30; de G, Jétguren, L’Architectura et la décoration dans UCAncienne 
Eyypte, par P. Moxrer, dans Kevue des Etudes auciennes, XAVI1, 1926, 59-61; t., Manuel d’archéologie 
tgupticnse, Les éléments de U Architecture, par P. Mower, ibid., xxvii, 1926, 66-7, par A. BAUDRILLARY, 
dans Larousse menauel, avril 1926, 90-1, par A. VAN Geywer, dans Mercure de France, 1926, 471-2. 


H. Lacoste, Une Lepon du passé pour le temps présent, dans Li Emulation, Bruxelies, x1v1, 1926, 145-53, 


avec 15 ill, est un compte-rendu par un architecte de J. Carant, Thahea. La Gloire Dun grand pass. 

Citons une étude de vulgarisation de M. Wansnovck, La Maison igyptienne, dans La Femme belge, 
no, 10, mai 1926, 739-45. 

Nous devons 4 E. A. Wanus Bupak un ouvrage d’ensemble sur In question des obélisques: Cleopatra's 
Needles and other Egyptian Obelisks, Londres, 1926, xx1v, 308 pp. 17 pl. et 22 fig. 

Pyronides. L. Bowen ann? « publié un important travail sur les dimensions réelles et l’orientation de 
la grande pyramide de Gizeh: Langen u. Richtungen der vier Grundkanten der grossen Pyramide bei Gise. 
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Mit Bemerkungen ier d. Borwherinachristen an od. Pyramide v. &. Mittwork w. 2. Sittig, Berlin, 1926. 
Quelques remarques sur Varticle de Ro ENortnacn, fla the Size and Urientation of the Great Pyramid, 
dana Ancient Egypt, 1920, 66, 

O. Girma, La Grands Pyramide d Egypte, Bruxelles (Collection PEglantine, no. 12), eat une petite 
brochure de vulgurisntion d'une lecture trés intiéresaante. 

E. Borsacg, Brean d'atymologies, dans Revwe de U Caiveratté de Bruoolles, xxxit, 1926, 7-51, pnisente 
une étymologie do mot pyramide. 

Quelques ouvrages A ajouter & la bibliographie déji «i capieuse de la “Religion de ly Pyramide”: 
(Ca. Laaraxar, La Chronologie dgyptionne de Manethon et wa concordance do fart avec fa chronologia littérale 
clu texte hébrew de ta Bible (Extrait du tome mi des Leyons sur fa Parole de Dieu), Draxelles, 1926; “ Dis- 
c1punus,” The Great Pyramid: its construction, seymbolian anal ch ronatogy, With a foreword by J), Davidson, 
Londres, 1026; Epaan Monroy, The Great Pyramid: 1914 sn. and the Great Pyramid, 1. Lt scientific 
festures, U. Its tine features. 111. Ite spiritual symboliam, Londres, 1926. 

Tomes, F. W. vow Braaia, Zee Grdher eines Toten, dans Zeitechr. 7. ity. Spr. L271, 1920, 65, exprime 
lever de voir quelqu'un étudior en détail lo problime des “deux tombes" pour un seul mort, Dans lo 
sagesse d’Amenemope lo sage est dit avoir une pyramide 4 Panopolia et un hypogée en Abydos, 

La bello édition de la Tombe des deux Sculpteurs A Thébes par N. pe G. Davies eat loude par H. It. 
Hatt, dans The Burlington Magazine, xi1x, 102, 241) et 8. A. B. Mercer, dans Jowrn, Soe, Oriental fe- 
seurch, , 1020, 216-16, L’ouvrage de G. Lereevar sur le tombesu de Petosiria est l'objet de notes par 
P, Mostet, dans Merwe dew Etucles anciennes, xxViil, 1928, 61-3 ef Cu, Proann, Sew! ptures a’ Eiupte, dans 
Revue idles Etudes grecques, 1920, 166-7. 

G. Répen décrit le mastaba transporté de Gteh & Hildesheim: Die Grablamimer dea Uhewndbor vai 
Polizaews-Museum zu Hildesheim, dans Alt-Hildesheim, no, 7, nov, 1026, 65568 et fig. Une eourte note 
do H, T, aignale Lo Chambre adputcrale du prince Canjnjroud! an Muse de Vienne, dans Z’ Amour de Part, 
Paris, 1926, 36, ill. 

H. F. Lire, Linte! and Jamb of the Hypogowm of Sx-ndm, dans Oriens, 1, 2, 1926, 17-20, 6 fig., public 
des fragments urrivés au Musée de San Francisco de la edlvbre tombe de Sen-nedjem & Dir el-Medinah. 

Dows Dousuam, Two Royal Ladies of Meroe, ext Poljet d'un compte-renda par E. B. dans The Bur- 
Kington Magazine, xuvin, Li26, 161. 

W. D. vas Wrseaanpen publie ot commente Ben stele van Horemsel dans (udheidiundize Meele- 
destingen uit's Rijkruseun von Chudheden te Leiden, vu, 1926, 1 fig. 

Momies ef cereueils, Le grand ouvrage d'E. J, Sara et W. TR. Dawson est annoned par 8. A. B, 
Mencosk dana Journ. Soc. Orient, Research, x, 1926, 104-5. 

H. Scniven publie on cercueil peint du Musée (le: Berlin, contenant une tmomie de serpent sac) ; 
Dias Schtangensiirgchen no. T2382 der Berliner dgyptischen Sammlung, dans Zetechr. fig. Spr, .x1, 1026, 
29-42, 4 fig. 

On doit & A. Wiepewass [édition détaillée d'un cercueil saite avec cotmmentaires religions aussi 
précieux qu'abondants; Bin dgyptiacher Sarg der Suitensett im akademischen Kunstuuceum eo Bown, dana 
Bonner Jadrbiicher, 1926, 148-79, pls, iv et v. 

Quelques curiosités: Mragmenta de sarcophages egyptiens en carton peint ef dord...provenant de Tancienns 

ollection de M. Duninos Pacha, Hotel Dronot, vente du 7 mai 1926; Reyne des ventes du moia d'avril: 
Momie thébaine, dans Figaro avtistijyne, 27 mat 192, 623-4; Oa. Leneox et M. Gourngar, Que rwvild fa 
eS Kographie d'une monie, dans Je sais towt, Paria, no, 249, mara 1926, 32-6, no. 244, avril 1926, 04, fige. 

Ouehabtis, L. B. Enrrs, dans Ancient Egypt, 1026, analyse F. F. (teas, Uahadti andl screophagi in the 
Hermitage Museum ; P, Mosret, dans Merwe des Etudes unciennes, XXvinl, 1026, 64-6, fait le eompte-rendu 
de L. Srevenns, Les Figurines faneraires, H. Gauruten, Note awe les statuettes fundraires trowrdes dane lee 
tombes de Tehneh, dans Ann, Serv., 221, 1926, 41-3, apporte une intéresaante contribution A Pétude du 
nombre do statuettes déposées dans uno méme tombe. 

Reliefi, Gove Viasxa Kescn croit étre le premier qui ait découvert la loi d‘isceéphalie dans les 
relics dgyptiens; Applicagies pratiqaa ilo canon Tiburtine wa reetificagto de erros tradiqonaes, dans Boletin 
do Instituto ileiro de Sciencias (Rio de Janiero), t (1925), no. 3; 1 (1926), nos, 2, 4,6; m1 (1927), no, 1, 
avec nombreuses figures, 

H. Scuirun, Die angebliche Entatehung der dgyptischen Wandlilder aus Wandbehang, dana Dewtehe 
Literatursatung, ttt, 1926, 1879-86, fig., rejette V'idde que les reliefs des tombes seraient In copis de 
Seiad chin 
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Cu. Borex, Un bas-relief au nom d'une princeane royale de la 1V* dynastic, est né dans Ancient 
Egypt, 1926, 569. Prenne Mosrer, Les Sctnes de la vie privée, est Vobjet de plusieurs compte-rendns: de 
J, Carant, dans Reoue betge de philologia et d'histoire, v, 1926, 1050-2; de S. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. 
Soc. Orient, Research, x, 1926, 105-6; de T. Ente Punt, dans Liverpool Annala, xi, 1926, 97. 

H. Scmiven, Zwei Machbildnisse: Bildnis dex Bexitzers eines Grabes der Pyramiden Zeit. Bildnia den 
Besitzers eines Grabes dea Neuen Reiches, dans Hanptwerke aus don Staatlichen Museen cu Berlin, Aegypt. 
Abt., pL ii, publie deux beaux reliefs du Musée de Berlin. 

L. B. Extas, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 30, enregistre Vattribution par W, Srixextarne du beau relief 
funéraire de Berlin, \ !époque d'lorembeh. 

W. Srizcensera, dans Miinchner Jahrb. d. bildenden Kunst, N.F., rv, 1926, 126-5, attire lattention 
sur un fragment de relief de Toutankhamon & mettre en relations avec les sotnes peintes du coffret fameus. 
Il insiste sur le caractére égyptien de ces représentations of certains cherchent trop favilement une in- 
fluence étrangére. 

F. W, von Bissixa, Ueber cine Grabwand aus Memphis in der Glyptotiek Konigs Ludwigs, dans 
Miinchner Jahrbuch der bitdenden Kunst, N.F. 1, 1926, 207-24, 4 fig., publie un remarquable fragment. 
du tombeau du chef des artistes du Roi, Amenemin, au Musée de Munich, et un pannean dy Keatner 
Museum de Hanovre. 1) étudie longuement Je thime de la déesse dans larbre auprés duqnel yiennent 
s‘alimenter lex morts et leurs fimes. H. P. Buok, Vijf Grafreliofe wit het nieuwe Rijk, dans Bulletin van 
le Vereeniging tot bevordering der kennis van de antieke beachaving, Le Haye, 1, 1926, 17-20, 3 fig., signale 
cing fragments du tombeau du chef des orfivres du temple de Sethi Ie, Sai-m-peter. : 

F. W. von Bisstxo, Dua Verhitltnis des Ibi-Grabes in Theben zw dem Ibi-Grabe von Déir el-Gebrawi, 
dans Archiv fir Orientforsehung, 11, 1926, 53-5, montre que le décorateur de la tombe thébaine d’ ue 
salte n'a pas copié la tombe plus ancienne de Dér el-Gebriwi, mais qwil s'est seryi sans doute des mémes 
cahiers de modéles. 

Cu. Douas, Bas Helief gréco-tgyption, dans Revue dea Btudes grecques, 1926, 264, se réfere h Lurenvae, 
dans Monuments Piot, xxv, pl xvii. C. C, vax Essen, Hollenistioch Relief met Processie voor Offer, dans 
Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot bevordering der kennis van de antieke beschaving, 1, 1926, 11-15, publie un 
relief 4 représentations ¢gyptiennes de style gréco-italique. 

Peinture, Les relevés exécutés par Mile Baud, au cours de ses missions & Thdbes, ont été exposda 
avec grand succds 4 Paris, A Bruxelles et A Leyde ; Mancet.e Baup, Documents d'art égyption. Dossina de 
tombeaux thébains de la XVIIL & la NXVI* dynastic. Musée des Arts ddécoratifs, janvier —février 1926, 
Voir Cosrmna, dans le Mereure de Frence, 15 mars 1926, 713-14; Beaux Arta, no, 2, 23-4, tiy.; Bulletin 
de F Art ancien et moderne, fhvr. 1926, 49; Art et Déeoration, févr, 1926, Chronique, 1-2. 

Le Metropolitan Museam dédite séparément des planches coloriées des tombes thebaines: Coloured 
reproductions of Egyptian Wall paintings, 9 sujets différents, 

Sculpture, G, Rovun, Die Vorgeschichtliche Plastik Aegyptena in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Bildung des 
aegyptiachen Stila, dans Ipek, Jaketuch prithistorische und ethnographische Kunst, 1026, 64-84, pla 25-31, 
dtudie les débuts de la ique en et cherche une fois de plus & établir des rapports entre le 
préhistorique de Hauto et l'art pharuonique, 

Le livre de Mme M. Weynawrs-Ronpay, Les Statues vivuntes. Introduction & Vétude des statues 
(gyptiennes, chercho avant tout 4 répondre & la question: Pourquoi les Egyptiens faisaiont-ils des statues’? 
Compte-rendus dans Pagine bibliographioe, 1, 1926, 263; 8. Retvacn, dans Revue archéologique, xxiv, 
1926, 291; P. Scugnasta, dans Anthropos, Xxt, 1926, 1054-5; Bulletin do PArt ancien ot moderne, nov, 
1926, 304. : 

H. Scuiren publie plusieurs sculptures d’animaux du Musée de Berlin: Kundbild eines legenden 
Liwen aus dem Beginn der geachichtlichen Zeit—Zwei Tierkipfe : Liswenkopf der Pyramidenseit— Wolfeops 
des Newen Reiches, dans Hauptwerke aus den Staatlichen Museen 2u Berlin, Aegypt. Abt,, pl. 1 et 3; 
Eine Statue des Schnumwidders aus der Zeit des Cheops, dans O.LZ., &X1%, 723-7, pl. ii et 6 fig. 

Dans L. Vestunt, La Collesione Gualino, 1, pl. lii, est reproduit un groupe de famille @ancien 

H. Gavraren, Une Statuette antérieure & la XV' dynastic, dans Ann, Serv,, xxv1, 1926, 2734, publie le 
texte gravé sur la base de la statue d’un Antef, appartenant depuis plusicurs années 4 un marchand 
de Thibes, 

H. Fuaxxront, A Masterpiece of early middle Kingdom sculpture, dans Journal, xi, 1926, 443-4, 
pl. xxi, met en valeur le fin morcean de sculpture découvert en Abydos et conservé maintenant \ la 
Glyptothek de Copenhague, 
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A propos de Varrivée au Louvre de sculptures royales. trouvées A Medamdd on lira: G. Béxénrre, 
Encore Sésostris ITT (Débats du 3 janvier 1926), dans Merve archéologizue, xxi, 1926, 318-22; Conrenat, 
dans le Mercure de Fronee, 14 mars 1926, 714-15; Art and Archarofogy, xx0, 1920, 190, 

H, Scuarne public une tite royale et une statue de Reino du Musée de Berlin: Hin Kiénigabops des 
miitleren Reishes—Standbild emer Kinigin der Spitzeit, dana Hauptwerke ous den Staatlichem Muasen xu 
Bertin, Aegypt. Abt, ple. iv et wi. 

G. A. Watswnicar, Statue: of Horus son of Kharu, est analysé dans Anant Egypt, 1026, 57, 

Signalona enfin Eyyptian erragonite bust of o priestess, dans The Autiqurrion Quirterly, 1, 1926, 297, 
ol | pl 

Agriculture. Le livre de F. Hanruans, DP Agriculture dans Cancienne Egypte (1923), est signalé dans 
Aulletin bibliographique et pédagogique du Muade Belge, xxx, 1020, 30. A. Benwanp étudie Le charrwe on 

@, dans Congrés international de Géographis, Le Caire, 1925, 1v, 283-93; dn aneient Egyptian hoe 
reemntly found in the Tomb of Akhenaten's grand misier, Lamose, at Thebes, eat reproduite in The Illustrated 
London News, no, 4584, 13 mars 1926, 464, 

Armes, H. Bowyer « consacré une étude A larmement des peuples de. |'ancion Orient: Die Wajfen 
der Vilber des. Alten Oriente, Leipzig, 1926. 

Matton, Une Mache éyyptionne trowede en Syrie, est aigmalé par J, Fonorr dans Le Muslon, xxxtx, 
1926, 374-5; G. A. Warswatcat, 4 dagger of the early New Kingdom, est résumé dans Anetont Kgypt, 
19268, 55. 

Batesue. A. Kostite nous donne une étude d'ensemble sur la navigation maritime deyptienne: Seefadrten 
ler alten Aeqypter, Berlin, 31 pp, et 100 fig. Le mémoire du mame auteur: Schifahrt wna Hondelsverkedy 
dies datlichen Mittelmeera im 3. u. 2. Jadrt. v. Chr, 1924, eat Fobjet de compte-rendus par A, CALGERISI, 
dans Aegyptus, ¥11, 1926, 385, ot E. Box, dans win, Gymn,, xxxvi1, 1026, 128, Ca. Bonus, LArt de (a 
nuvigation ea Eaupte, est l'objet de remarques intéressantes dans Ancient Egypt, 1920, 00-1, 

Palettes en schute. H. Ranke, ine Bemerbung cur“ Narmer"-Paletie, ost, résumé por J, Farmonwes 
dans O=.0.2., xxix, 1926, 631; voir Heay, dans Deutsche Jateratwrs., 1920, 0993-6. H. Ranke, Alter wad 
Herkunji der agyptischen “ Liwenjagd-Palette,” est analysed par L. D. Enis dans Ancient Byypt, 1926, 93. 
L. Kemnk, Bemerkungen sur Schiefertafel von HMieralonpolis, dans Aegyptus, vo, 1926, 169-88, pla. ii-iv, 
confirme par ses études indépendantes les résultate démontrés par H. Ranke, 

Seeauz, Ancient Lgypt, 1926, pp, 29, 30, 65-9, 116-19, analyse N, D. Firrrsnn, Lgyption Cytinders oy 
the Goléniches Collection, Max Prevun, Die digyptischen Skarabien wad thre Vachhilduagen in den Mittet- 
mevridndern, et publia M. Marraizy, Some Scarabs from the South of Russia, ot V. Stavvn, Xyyptian 
Sealings in the Collection of the Academician N. P. Likhatachow, 

Vitements. Litow Hevany, Le Costume oriental dana Vantiqnite [ Le Costume dgyption, dana Gasette 
des Boaue Arts, Xv, 121-30, 6 fig., n'est qu'une introduction a Pétude du yétement égyptien, Le mémoire 
de C,H. Jon, Adtigyptische Webwtiiile, est analyse par H. Boxxet dans Denteche Literaturs., 11, 126, 107, 

Arta industriels, A consulter les deux ouvrages génuéraux de H. Scumirz, The Encyclopaedia of 
furniture et Das Mibelwerk, Berlin, 1920, pla, i-vii, M. WERBBOUCK a consacré un article sur Le Mobilier, 
dans Lo Femme belge, 1026, 75-84. 

Les scénes gravées sur le vase de Basta et découvertes par C. C. Epoas, Aan. Serv, 1925, sont 
analysées dans Ancient Agypt, 1926, 67, Le catalogue de Mrs, C, Rarsom Winntams eat l'objet de compte- 
rendus par F, W. vor Bisstne, dans Berliner Jhilol, Wockhenachrift, Xuvi, 1926, 07-100, et A. Eawan, dans 
DO. Liter, xivt, 1926, no. 238, Signalons un article de vulgarisation de Troporo N. Mictano, Joyeria 
Egipeia, dans Rivieta del Atenso, 11, 1926, 93-8, fig. 

L. Franxcuer, La cdramique du désert libyque, dans Revue scientifique illuatrés, 1926, 724-5, ill., discute 
Vorigine ¢gyptienne possible des cdramiques du nord de VAfrique H. Faaxnront, Studies in Aarty 
Pottery, eat analysé par Burrows dans Journ, Koya! Asiatic Soe, 1926, 310-21. 

The Antiquarian Quarterly, 1026, 178, pl. xvii, reproduit lea Wine Jars of the Lady Sim-Notchem de 
Vancienne collection MacGregor, 

W. D. vas Wrscaannes étudie des vases égyptiens en pierre: (Jud egyptisch steenen paatwerk, dans 
Cudhetdiundige Mededselingen wits Rijkamusewm van Oudheden te Leiden, Vit, L926, pp. lexix-Leexiv, fig, 

Divers, Ronnnto AtwEata, J’ Opera degli italiant per fa conoscenza adel! Eyitto « per if suo risorgimenta 
evvile ed economico, 1, Rome, 1926, contient des chapitres intéressantea d’E. Bumovia, 1’ Sydorasione archeo- 
logiva, dA, CALDERESI, i studi papirologie’ et de G. Fanixa, Le Jidagint sulle lingue « sulla storia 
del antico Egitto, Compte-rendus dans Bulletin de la Soeietd archéologique d’Alerandrie, xxu, 1926, 
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247-8; C. Cesant, dans Rivista Cotoniale, xx1, 19268, 394; A. Cawpeatst, dans Aegyptus, vo, 1926, 
321-2. 

Lea petits livres d’E. O. Baxcx, Aegyptische Kultur et Aegyptische Leben, Leipzig, 1926, dont Vidée 
est si bonne, sont défigurés par une illustration qui date d’il y a trois quarts de sidcle, tye 

A, M. Buackmas, Das Hundert-Torige Theben, Hinter den Pylonen der Pharaonen. Ucborsetat yon 
G. Ropgn, Leipzig, 1926, est annoncé par K. Antes dans Liter. Wochenachrift, 11, 1926, 521. 

Dans Ev, Breocta, Monuments de Egypte greco-romaine publiés par la Sovidté archéologiqua df Alex 
andrie, 1, 1926, on trouvera plusieurs monuments pharaoniques importants découverts 4 Canope, 

Le livre d'E. A. W. Bune, The Dwellers on the Nile, » para en une nouvelle édition, Londres, 1026, 
XEXI, 326 pp. avec 11 pl. et fig. 

G, Daressy publie Le voyage d'inspection de M. Grébaut en 1889 dans Ann, Sere., xxv1, 1926, 1-22. 

R. Hatto, Ueber einige Antikenfilachungen und Nachbildungen im Casacler Museum, dans Kepertorium 
fir Kunstwissenachaft, xiv, 1926, 265-83, Foccupe aussi d’objets égyptiens, 

L’ouvrage important de Purspers Perat, Ancient Egyptian (Descriptive Sociology, 1925), est Vobjet 
d'un compte-rendu de G, W. Ecper«ry, dans American Journal of Archasology, xxx, 1926, 480-1. Les 
instructives listes de titres publises par le méme auteur dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 15-23 et 73-84, portent 
sur Professions and trades et Supplies and defence. 

M. W[ersrovck) « édité un album sur Thdhes. La Gloire dun grand passé expliguée aux enfants, 

Enfin ! Atlas zur altigyptischen Kulturgeschichte de W. Wrestixskt est objet de compte-rendus de 
S. A. B, Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Orient, Research, x, 1926, 216 et 322, et de M. LOur, dans Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, Li, 1926, no. 8. 

BIOGRAPHIES, 


G. Ganrtett, Per (a storia dell’ Egittologia e scienze afini. Carteygio inedito de I. Rosellini « L. M. 
Ungarelli, epitomate ed illustrate da @. G. oon é rittratti dei due egittologi, Rome, 1926, et G. Ganarm.i 
et L Gurpt, Lettere egittologiche inedite di Champollion le Jeune, dans Rendiconti d. Reale Acoad. dei Linevi. 
Classe di Scienze morali, 1926, 21-48, apportent de précieux documents pour Vhistoire des débuta de 
Végyptologie. 

@. Bénédite. Cr, Bonuvx, dans Larousse menauel illustré, no. 222, juin 1926, 142-3; P. Jamon, dans 
Revue archéologique, xx1v, 1926, 73-5 ; A. L, dans Beaux Arts, rv, 1926, 100; Art et Décoration, avril 1926 
Chronique, 1; Budletin de P Art ancien et moderne, no, 728, mai 1926, 147. : 

L, Boulard. Néecrologie par O, Mantix, dans Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger, janv.—mars 
1926. 

Aaron Ember, ¥, R. Buake dans Journal American Oriental Soviety, XLV1, 1926, 182-4. 

£. Naville. 3. B Caasor, dans Compte-rendus de U Académie des Inseriptiona, 1926, 246-9; R. Dfcs- 
saup}, dans Syria, yn, 1926, 421; M. Bouum, dans L Authropologie, xxxvi, 1926, G00; Ancient Egypt, 
1926, 128. 

Valdemar Schmidt. M. Bouin, dans L Anthropologie, xxxvi, 1926, 168; American Journal of Archaco- 
logy, Xxx, 1926, 341. 

Georg Sohweinfurth, J. Batt, Schweinfurth and the cartography of Egypt, dans Bull, Soe, Royale de 
Otographie d’Egypte, xtv, 1926, 139-44; P. Bovinn-Larigart, Schweinfurth ot les sciences biologiques, 
Schweinfurth et la préhistoire, ibid., 145-52 et 153-00; R. Cuopar, dans Le Globe, xxv, 1926, 41; H. Derasnn, 
dans Geogr. Zeitechrift, xxxn, 1926, 281-3; H. Faotevacx, dans Larousse meneuel illustré, vii, 1926, 260 ; 
H. Gauruten, Schweinfurth et Farchéologie égyptienne, dans Bull, de la Société Royale de 
d Egypte, xiv, 1926, 120-33; S. H., dans Sudan Notes and Records, vitt, 1926, 243-5; WF. Home, The 
Contributions of Dr. Schweinfurth to the knowledge of Egyptian geology, duns Bulletin de la Société Royale 
de Glographie d’ Egypte, xv, 1926, 135-7; L. Keimen, Bibliographie des ouvrages de GQ. 
ibid., 73-112; H. Monten, Notice biographique (1836-1925), ibid., 65-72 et 2 portraits; A, Ossbornz, 
dans Bulletin de la Socidé archéol. dl?’ Alewandrie, x11, 1926, 240-4 ; 8. Ruixacu, dans Reeve Archdologigue, 
X11, 1926, 124, Réimpression de G. Scuweinrcatn, Discoura prononcé uu Caire a la mance ati 
le # juin 1875, dans Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géographie d' Egypte, x1v, 1926,113-27, 

* Varia. : 

Signalons les importants travaux de Miss S. W, Buackwax sur l'éthnographie de 'Egypte moderne: 
The Karin and Karineh, dans Journ. of the Royal Anthrop. Inat., uv1, 1926, 163-9, | fig. et pl siv; 
A Fertility rite in modern Egypt, dana Man, xxvt, 1926, 113; Some social and religious Customs in modern 
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Egypt, with special references to survivals from Ancient Times, dans Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géo- 
graphic d’ Egypte, xiv, 1926, 41-6, 4 pls. Deux compte-rendus d'A. Kexsert, Bedowin Justice, ont été 
crits par D. N., dans Sudan Notes and Records, tx, 1926, 140-2 et Tu. Aunonn, dans Asiatic Review, 
XXn, 1926, 71. . 

Voici de la littérature sur Egypte ancienne: Lion Barry, La Dernicre Epousde d Ammon, Paris, 1926; 
A. E. Pawtrors, Akinaton. A Play, Londres; 1926; G. px ta Fouchanptien, A la recherche d’un dieu, 
Paris, 1926; L. Lamrney a écrit sous deux titres différents une jolie histoire d'enfants: Children of Ancient 
Egypt et Long Ago in Egypt, Boston, 1926; E. Rawtins, The hidden treasures of Egypt: « Romance, New 
York, 1926, Une podsie sur un mastaba: M. T. Rerren, Within the mastaba of an Egyptian Princess, dans 
Art and Archaeology, xxm1, 1926, 193. 

D'autres romans; CW. Lrappeaten, Glimpses of Masonic History et The Hidden Life in Freemasonry, 
Adyar, Madras, 1926; E. M. Srnwarr, Symbolism of the Goda of Egypt and the light they throw on Free- 
masonry, Londres, 1926, A noter: J, Garrerossx et C. Roux, Bibliographic de 0 Adantide et des questions 
counexes, Paris, 1926. 

J'ai relevé aussi: H. F. Lorz, The Analysis of the Egyptian Mind, dans Oriens. The Oriental Review, 
t, 1926, 19-21; L. Kemer, Die Angst der Aegypter vor der Wiiste, dans Hambiirger Fremdenblatt, 6 janv. 
1926; A. H. Forsrer, Sidelights on the life of an Egyptian working man in the days of Jesus of Nazareth, 
dans Anglican Theol. Review, 1926, 24-8, 

B. Micunt, Le Folklore dana le Nihayat al Arab de Nowsyri, encyclopédie arabe du XIV" sidele, recueille 
des légendes relatives i quelques anciens monuments, les pyramides et les temples dans Congris inter- 
national de Géographie, Le Caire, 1925, rv, 1926, 239-42. 

Citons enfin: Antiguités ef temps modernes, A bord du Mariette pacha, dans Revue de 0 Art, décembre 
126, 1-16. 

La destinée de toute Bibliographie est d’étre ennuyeuse, et il est A craindre mime qu’elle le soit dans 
la proportion oii elle vise 4 étre compléte, Jo crains que celle-ci paraisse presque un moddle du genre! 
Si cependant le travail qu'elle m’a codté peut dispenser d'autres de faire des recherches fastidiouses et 
souvent inutiles, je n'aurai pas perdu mon temps. 

Me t-on en terminant d'attirer une fois encore Fattention sur la Foadation 
Reine Elisabeth dont la Chronique d’ Egypte cst le Bulletin périodique (5 numéroa ont paru)! Nous nous 
efforcons de réunir tout ce qui se publie sur "Egypte, depuis P’époque paldolithique jusqu’s Pépoque arabe 
(celle-ci exclue). Nous detandons instamment aux suteurs de nous envoyer ¢outes leurs publications, soit 
A titre @hommage, soit contre paiement dés la réception. En répondant & mon appel, ils aideront en 
9 seed dak aay aa graagienbatnap pom aeatreed Ae. score Liadresse de la 
Fondation Egyptologique est: Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire & Bruxelles, 


Juan Capant. 


1 Je tiens A marquer les services rendus 4 cette bibliographle par l'Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, dont 
les dépouillements de revues sont éminemment précieux. Le travail de préparation sur fiches est l'auvre de 
Mr. G. Bovy, bibliothéeaire de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Hlisabeth. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Although no excavation is being carried on this winter at Tell el-‘Amarnah, the work 
on the temple of Seti I at Abydos continues. Miss Calverley has proved an able draughts- 
woman, and her copies of the reliefs and inscriptions are regarded by those who have seen 
them as highly satisfactory. She has gone to Abydos in order to compare the copies made 
in this country with the original scenes, and also, with the help of Dr. Heathcote, to take 
further photographs which were found necessary to complete the series. Dr. Gardiner 
visited the camp at Abydos early this year and reported most favourably upon the 
progress of this important undertaking. The Society is greatly indebted to Dr. Heathcote 
for devoting part of his vacation to the work. 

Lack of funds is seriously hampering the activities of the Society, and, unless sub- 
stantial donations are forthcoming, its publications, as well as its excavations, will have 
to be considerably curtailed. 


The lectures of the series announced in our last number have all been well attended, 
and our thanks are due to the Council of the Royal Society for the use of the Lecture- 
Room. One change was made in the list: Mr. Norman H. Baynes asked to be allowed 
to withdraw his lecture owing to considerable pressure of work, and Mr. Bell therefore 
kindly consented to lecture in his place on St. Athanasius; he gave an exhaustive 
account of the life and influence of the saint, introducing several new facts concerning 
him recently discovered in a papyrus in the British Museum. : 

Although it is impossible to publish these lectures in extenso, some of the more 
important of the newly discovered facts will be published from time to time in the form 
of short articles in the Journal. Thus points from the lectures given by Dr. Hall, Mr. 
Glanville and Dr. Frankfort are expected to appear in due course. 


The Society is concentrating on publications this year, since the interruption of the 
excavation work provides an opportunity for completing various tasks which have fallen 
into arrear. The Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Paintings of Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
is in active preparation, and if the various contributors send in their manuscript as 
promised it ought to be ready by the autumn. Messrs, Emery Walker have already 
finished some of the magnificent coloured plates which will form an outstanding feature 
of the volume. A subscription list has been opened at the office, the cost before publica- 
tion being £3. 3s. Od.; after publication it will be increased to £4. 4s. Od, 


The Cenotaph of Seti I (Osireion) will be a substantial and important addition to the 
series of excavation memoirs. Besides the treatment of the architectural features, and 
of the much discussed purpose of the building, it is mainly the preparation of the 
numerous and extensive texts which makes the publication of this monument such a 
laborious task. Dr. Frankfort hopes, however, to have the work ready in manuscript 
before he leaves for Tell el-‘Amarnah next autumn, so that the volume should be in the 
hands of subscribers in 1929, 
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The results of the cemetery work at Abydos, carried out as a secondary task during 
the winter of 1925-26, are ready for publication in the Journal in two or three instalments. 
Dr. Frankfort is also working up the results of last season's work at El-‘Amarnah, but 
this will not be published until the remainder of the northern portion of the site has 
been excavated, so that it may appear as a whole. The final report on the North Palace 
will be included in this volume, which will, presumably, form the third part of the City 
of Akhenaten, Professor Griffith's work at El-'Amarnah forming Part n. Thus it will be 
seen that this year promises to be productive, although no excavations are being carried on. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch has just issued Oxyrhynchus Papyri XVI, an important 
volume and well up to the standard of this invaluable series. Volume t of Mr. J. G. 
Tait’s Ostraca, which includes all those of the Ptolemaic period in the Bodleian Library 
and several other collections, is now passing through the press. Volume u will contain 
those of the Roman and Byzantine period and the indices. It is, however, expected 
that between the publication of these two volumes the Society will bring out 4 volume 
prepared by Mr. Johnson and Professor Hunt, containing the important Theocritus 
papyrus found by the former, and some smaller fragments. 


Egyptologists will learn with deep regret the death of Ernesto Schiaparelli, which 
took place, after a short illness, on February 1th. Schiaparelli, son of the historian 
Luigi, and cousin of the astronomer Giovanni, had been for many years past Director 
of the Egyptian Museum at Turin, and all those who have worked there will remember 
his kind and courteous manner, even during recent years when he was often visibly 
suffering. 

ais eis a pupil and follower of Maspero, to whose generation he belonged rather 
than to the younger. His greatest contribution to his subject was his well-known Libro 
dei funerali. He was in charge of the Italian Expedition to Egypt of 1903-20 and worked 
at Kau, at Heliopolis and in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, where he discovered 
the untouched tomb of the engineer Kha the contents of which form the chief glory of 
the Turin Museum. During the last few years he had been engaged on the publication 
of these excavations, and two magnificent volumes had actually appeared, the second 
less than a year before his death. It is greatly to be hoped that the completion of the 
work from the notes and records which he has doubtless left behind will not be long 
delayed. 

Dacacul was not only an Egyptologist but a Senator of the National Parliament, 
a great lover of his country and sdvancer of her prestige, and, last but not least, one 
of the central figures in the Italian missionary world. As a colleague of his has well 
said: “Grande, dotto ed umile italiano. Questo fu lo Schiaparelli.” 


The new fount of hieroglyphic type devised by Dr. Alan Gardiner primarily for the 
printing of his Egyptian Grammar has already been referred to in these Notes. In order 
to facilitate its use Dr. Gardiner has now issued a catalogue of it under the title Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Printing Type. From matrices in the possession of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 
This book, printed and published by the Oxford University Press, is a very fine specimen 
of the printer's art, The signs are arranged in five columns numbered from a to e 
according to size. These five sizes provide every size of sign which can possibly be 
needed in printing either in 18-point or in 12-point. In 18-point a is the full-sized sign, 
while c is used when the grouping demands a smaller form; an intermediate size useful 
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in certain combinations is provided by 6. In 12-point ¢ serves as the full size, ¢ being 
the small size and d an intermediate. Not every sign is made in all five sizes, for there 
are many signs, mostly determinatives and word-signs, which are never grouped; these 
are made only in sizes @ and ¢. 

A short Introduction explains the genesis of the fount and gives some most valuable 
hints as to its proper use, with which both authors and compositors ought to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted. It is the duty of all who use the fount to use it in a 
manner worthy of the vast amount of thought and labour which Dr. Gardiner himself and 
his collaborators have devoted to its production. 

Supplements to the Catalogue will be published from time to time to cover the 
additions which it is intended to make to the fount. 


The volume of Essays in Aegaean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Evans in 
honour of his 75th birthday contains three articles closely relating to Egypt. Keftiu and 
A predynastic Egyptian Double-axe by H. R. Hall, and The Egyptian Writing-board B.M. 
5647, bearing Keftin names by T. E. Peet. In his article on Keftiu, Dr. Hall, while not 
denying “the possibility of the existence of ‘Syro-Keftians’ in Cilicia, which may have 
been included in the term Keftin (=Kaphtor),” maintains that “it is surely just as 
possible that all these Keftian representations of the fifteenth century &.0.,...are, whether 
good or bad, pictures of Minoan Cretans and not of hypothetical Cilician semi-Minoans, 
and that Keftiu means then, and had for a thousand years meant, primarily Crete,” 

With regard to the curious phrase | ‘Ss — Ub} }=Se, rendered tentatively “wine 
for merrymaking,” on the Keftiu writing-board, the recently published Relazione sui 
lavori della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto, 1903-20, volume um, by the late 
Professor Schiaparelli, records on p. 153 the finding of a large wine jar bearing in hieratic 


the following inscription: 
Yoo B4dS) 


Sa <i fh HY 
a | oaiys1CI, ( penne ii 

The determinative of fire here as against that of the sun on the writing-board is 
puzzling and certainly tells against the proposal to read A; as an incorrect writing of 
hrw, “day.” Possibly other occurrences of this phrase are known. The colleague who 
suggested taking the words in their literal sense, “wine which goes down nicely,” and 
regarding the fire determinative as indicative of the warmth thereby generated was 
perhaps not wholly flippant. Instead of ©, however, we might of course read @, and 
interpret /} nfr as the name of a vineyard or town, though in this case it is not easy to 
explain the {} of the Turin example. 

Dr. Gardiner has pointed out that the partially erased text on the recto of the 
tablet is a version of Pap. Petrograd 1116 B, recto 9-12 (see Journal, 1, 106). 


Mr. Robert Mond’s publication of the Theban tomb of Ramose, to which we referred 
in our last Notes and News, is now in active preparation. It has not been poasible for 
Mr. Emery to work this winter in the tomb itself, for the Service des Antiquités is 
engaged in constructing a roof to protect the new portions of the tomb recently cleared 
by Mr. Mond. In consultation with Mr. de Garis Davies, however, a system of publication 
has been worked out which involves the principle of drawing over photographs, after the 
manner of the American work at Medinat Habu, rather than tracing direct from the 
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original walls. The difficulty of the method lies in the fact that, when a wall is so large 
that it must be photographed in several sections on separate plates, the prints are never 
found to fit perfectly at the edges, however careful the precautions taken to secure 
accurate registering and parallelism, Mr. Emery has been experimenting with a very 
ingenious device designed to overcome this difficulty. Instead of drawing in Indian ink 
on the actual photographic print, he makes a lantern slide, projects it on to a sheet of 
drawing paper pinned to the wall, and draws in pencil over the projected image. The 
advantage of this system is that any distortion in the negative can be rectified by placing 
the lantern slightly out of parallel with the sheet of paper. The drawings can, moreover, 
be made on whatever scale is desired, and there can be no doubt that even the most 
skilled draughtsman can produce a better result by drawing on a large scale and sub- 
sequently reducing than by drawing over 4 print at the actual size required. The results 
certainly form an admirable testimony to the efficiency of the method. They will of 
course be corrected in front of the original walls before being passed for press, 


Professor Kurt Sethe has published a second and improved edition of his Agyptische 
Lesestiicke (Hinrichs, Leipzig) which originally appeared in 1924. All those who are 
engaged in the teaching of Egyptian will be glad that a new supply of this most useful 
book should be available, The texts which it contains are all of the Middle Kingdom, 
and it is to be’hoped that Professor Sethe will shortly make time to give us a series of 
New Kingdom texts equally well chosen. If he does, might we tentatively suggest that 
none but complete texts should be included. We realize that the appalling difficulties 
of parts of such Middle Kingdom texts as Prisse and The Peasant makes it inadvisable 
to insert them complete in a book mainly intended for learners. In the case of New 
Kingdom texts, which as a whole are less difficult, there is not the same excuse for 
omissions, and if one could rely on finding every text in its entirety the book would form 
& most invaluable place of rapid reference and would supply what is at present one of 
our most urgent needs. 


In this number appear two old friends in new dresses, the Bibliography of Ancient 
Egypt and the Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt. The first is the work of Professor 
Jean Capart, who among his other qualities possesses that of a bibliographer of the first 
order. His work has been printed in the language in which he wrote it, The labour of 
not merely translating it but of giving it the somewhat different turn which it would 
require in English would be so immense that it ought to be undertaken only if it could 
be regarded as absolutely necessary. Since all those likely to make use of a bibliography 
of this kind obviously possess the necessary knowledge of French, the labour involved 
in the change could not possibly be justified. The Bibliography therefore appears in 
French, in which language we are convinced that it will prove not a whit less useful than 


in English. 

The Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, so long furnished by Mr. H, I. Bell 
unaided, comes this year from the hands of several contributors, all of whom we thank 
for their collaboration in a dull but very important task. Mr. Bell is kindly acting as 
editor of the whole. 


The Society’s library has received a copy of Harmsworth’s Universal History, edited 
by J. A. Hammerton, in the illustration of which a certain number of the Society's 
photographs and colour drawings have been used. The names of the contributors to 
this work form a very remarkable list of scholars, and one may hope that the fact that 
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such men can be gathered as contributors to a popular work of this kind indicates not 
merely great initiative on the part of the editor but also a real desire on the part of the 
public to draw its knowledge from the best sources. The sales of the History might 
throw an interesting light on this. Immense pains have clearly been taken to produce a 
really scientific publication and its value is much increased by the almost extravagant 
scale of its illustration, 


Since the above Notes were first set up we have had to deplore the deaths of two 
Egyptologists, Mr. A. ©. Mace and Mr. A. G. K. Hayter. We hope to print in our next 
number some record of the life and work of both. 


Dr. Hall sends the following note: In connexion with Mr, Winlock’s publication in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, of the new Hatshepsut statues found 
by him, the colossal limestone portrait of the queen (op. cit. fig. 47), is of great interest, 
since, so far as can be judged from the photograph, it seems to bear out the contention 
of Dr. Howard Carter and Mr. Newberry that the Tuthmosid head in the British Museum 
(No. 986), published in the Journal, x11, 133, is a portrait of Hatshepsut rather than 
Tuthmosis TI. The likeness seems great. 


Dr. Hall writes: The stone of the British Museum head No. 986 was wrongly given 
in Journal, xi, 134, as “green basalt.” It is in reality that characteristic Egyptian 
green “slate,” a stone that has often been mistaken for basalt, and is actually, Sir 
Flinders Petrie thinks, of volcanic origin. He calls it “a mnetamorphic volcanic mud, 
much like slate in composition but not in fracture” (Scarabs and Cylinders, p. 8). He 
names it “durite”; but as it was so often used to make heart-scarabs (a green stone 
being prescribed for this purpose), the name “kheprite” has been suggested for it 
(Journal, y, 75). 


Mr. P. E. Newberry sends us the following: The death occurred at Luxor on April 6th 
of Mohammed Bey Mohassib, the veteran dealer in antiquities who was known to, and 
esteemed by, all Egyptologists. During the summers that I lived at Luxor (1895 and 
1896) he was very often my guest, and he then told me much about his early career. 
Born in 1843, he started life as a donkey-boy, and among others whom he served in 
that capacity was Lady Duff Gordon, who taught him English. He then became an 
itinerant dealer in antiquities and it was the inadequately supervised excavations at 
Thebes and elsewhere that laid the foundations of his success as a merchant. In the 
early eighties of last century he opened his shop at Luxor, and through his hands have 
passed many of the most important Egyptian monuments that now enrich the museums 
of Europe and America. He was a man of fine character, generous, and beloved by all 
who knew him, especially by the poor of his native village. 


The Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, to which Egyptology already owes 
much and of which it hopes still more, has made a generous offer to the Society. The 
whole of the profits on sales in this country of the English translations of Professor 
Capart and Mile Werbrouck’s Thebes. The Glory of a Great Past, and of the “album” 
for children based on it (published by Allen and Unwin) are to be presented to the 
Society for its excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah. It is hoped that readers of the Journal 
will do what they can to encourage the sale of these two books, for they will by this 
means be doing a service to the Society. A notice of Thebes will be found on p. 202 of 
this number, 
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[Beery effore is made to secure a review, or at least a notice, of every serious work nent to us, 20 long as it 
lies within the scope of our Journal, The Editor cannot, however, guarantee that any book will be reviewed, 
for many of those who alone are capable of doing this work properly are already overburdened with it. 
A book which iz definitely wnauitable for review in our pages is returned lo the publisher.) 


Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University. By W. L. Wastammaxy and C.J. Kraemer, Jr. 1926, 
xx+287 pp. $10. 

One of the recent developments of Papyrology is the formation of considerable collections of papyri at 
various centres in the United States. From time to time a few specimens from these acquisitions have 
appeared in periodicals, but no attempt had hitherto been made to edit them in bulk, Cornel! now leads 
the way with » substantial volume, which is assured of a hearty welcome. It comprises 55 texts, of which 
only one, o small fragment relating to mythology and perhaps a school exercise, lias any literary preten- 
sion. Five are of the Ptolemaic period, two, if not three, of these belonging to the great Zenon archive ; the 
remainder are miscellaneous documents of the Roman age, mostly from the Arsinotte nome. As might be 
expected, they conform generally to types more or less familiar ; but though none are of great importance 
and one or two of the more attractive have been previously published, points of interest are by no means 
lacking. Thus Nos 19-20 are useful additions to the extant land-returns of the Diocletian period, and 
No, 24, 4 list of absconding defaulters from whom poll-tax aud dyke-tax were due, incidentally disposes of 
the view that Roman Egypt supplies any analogy to the modern poor-rate, On the other hand, certain 
pieces are included which have but slender claims, especially when economy, as one learns with some sur- 
prise from the preface, had to be considered. Owing to that necessity the volume was produced by the 
singular process of photographing type-written pages. The outoome is anything but soothing to the eye, 
and it is much to be hoped that this experiment, which moreover has not resulted in a low price, will+not 
be repeated. Its one advantage from the reader's point of view is that it perhaps tends to multiply 
facsimiles, which however, if of no special palacographical interest, are less desirable than legible print. 
Economy might have been better studied by means of some compression of the commentary and transla- 
tions, as well as of sundry omissions. With texts of greater importance awaiting publication, the expendi- 
ture of valuable time and space upon items like Nos. 27-8, 32, 52, 54 appears regrettable, 

Suocessful decipherment is largely a matter of practice, and a rapid perception of what can or cannot 
be right is the product of ample experience, That the texts hore presented should admit of improvement 
is therefore no more than natural. A umber of corrections have been made by G. Vitelli and M. Norsa 
in Studi italiani di Fit, Class. v. i, and way still be added to. For instance, in No. 11 the unread adjective 
in the middle of 1. 9 looks like dupivys. In 17. 28, 30,32 4 is probably (eporepor), not the numeral, and 
1. 32 should accordingly run rats rovrar ddeAquis, (epérepor) row (arpos) (1) airar ; in L 34 Je is not dwre- 

but a remnant of a personal name. pérpy «rd. in 44. 8 is a statement of the particular measure 
used in the transaction concerned ; rpoopue(rpavpér@) is therefore certainly wrong, and riaAAye is more 
likely to conceal a personal name than to be connected with rjAuc; Kapiry in |. 2 is of course for Xapiry. In 
45. 9 the reading adopted is, as olwerved by Vitelli, unsatisfactory ; perhaps iwédp réjy ypdver rar dw 
would fit. Should rerpaepy(ai) in 33. 6 be rerpadipy(ara)! Inconsistencies between text and commentary 
are occasionally observable. At 17. 17, for example, where «{»)yu(@) is read, a note states that the first 
letter may be 8, but in that case the « should have been marked in the text as uncertain: no doubt the 
word is really Siy(ar:), as in «.g. B.G.U, 667, 20. If, as rightly pointed out in the commentary, [..]Bacora 
in 20, 2 is evidently (ca}Saxaria, why not make that restoration in the text and eliminate the note? The 
editors do not seem always happy in their selection of points for comment, «eg. in No. 39 two lines are 
devoted to the everyday spellings wrordioy and carayig, whereas in 26, 3 a dbvdaxirys (not -etpe in papyri) 
of the second century 4.p., and the form omoduxd» in 29. 1, pass without comment; or one would be glad to 
know how the abbreviation resolved as (airot) in 17. 25, &o., is written. Indices are commendably full, 
following closely the lines of E_E.S. publications. Whether the insertion of date with all proper names was 
worth while is open to question. idpopeAaé is out of place among military terms. 

Anruvusn 8. Host. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xtv. 24 
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Zes Papyrus Bowriant. By Pauw Coutant, Paris, 1926. 254 pp. 160 fr. 


The Bouriant papyri are a small collection formed by UT. Bouriant while director of the French Institute 
of Oriental Archaeology at Cairo, Excerpts from one of them, a echool exercise-boolk containing verses of 
Menander, &c., were printed aa long ago as 1898, and the texts of a few others have appeared aince then st 
intervals, but they are only now published collectively in a ayatematic and handsomely produced volume 

A few urs literary. Of the novelties in this category the most valuable is No. 8 fragmenta from 
treatise on dialects, with quotations from Sappho and Aleaeus (of. Lobel's edition of the latter, p. 7H). 
Col. iv is fairly consecutive but mot yet fully intelligible; a facsimile of it might with advantage have 
been included in the four excellent collotype plates. Restoration would ulsa have bean nauisted by an 
approsimate indication of the number of letters lost in the lacunae, No. 3, which consists of several 
columns from a Christian homily, gains considerably in interest through Wileken’s recognition of jt 
(drevie vit 804) as belanging to a codex from Achmim of which further portions ars preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ; a piece of that MS, copied by Wilcken in 1887 follows immediately on Col, ii of 
the Bouriant papyrus, The two sets of fragmerts should now be brought together and stuclied afresh, 
Homiletic literature is further represented in No, 4, part of a 6th-century leaf in which the names of Paul 
and Theels occur among othera, Of a small group of Ptolemaic documents, three letters from Pathyris of 
the year 85 mc. had been previously published; No, 9,08 pointed out by Wileken, Le, contains signatures 
toa will. Nos 13-63 are miscellaneous documenta of the Roman period, some very fragmentary (of 43-63 
deseriptions only are printed), but several of much interest. The most imposing is 42, a long roll inscribed 
on both sides with a survey-list drawn up by the conogrammates of an Areinotte village in the year 167, 
Numerous specimens of similar documents ure to be found in other tollections, but lack the comprehensive. 
ness of these 20 columns, which afford an insight into the loval tenure and cultivation of land in the 
middle of the second century a.p, comparable with that given by the Tebtunis papyri three centuries 
earlier. The information to be derived from this important text has been skilfully drawn out in M. Collart's 
elaborate commentary, The Max{ ) ofoia mentioned in |. 82 and elsewhere is no doubt the domain of 
Maecenas, which is known to have been situated in the district under consideration ; for the dropping of 
the first iota cf P. Rylands 207 introd, Several unsolved difficulties are presented by the two opening: 
columns of the verso, In IL 423 and 439 pv followed by a suspended me must be gumfaped), not wup(o)o, 
and pow in Il. 422 and 424 should represent some similar epithet. v{ijo(t) in L435 do. is Lnconvineing : can 
it be ro(i}? Another welcome acquisition is 13, which seems to be the first example of an agreament of 
parinership in the exploitation of a tinonopaly. Unfortunately it is in a poor state of preservation ; 
perhaps some of the lacunae may yet be healed by further study. In 15, 4 series of abstracta of contracts, 
IL 44 f. refer to a contract of Tuurriage, and should run daw 8d Suopas abrais yevalérne) Cempiganrar t) ae 
Dror, deoddira) abry rw depqy (cf.e.g. C.P.R. 27. 18); 1 104 is prosmably wefpl edijeny Averysay{ ipa. 
In 16, an analogous document, 4 few emendations are suggested by the accompanying partial facainile: 
L 10 porpicde yada (but the preceding verb is not clear), 13 wper]alurépov) abrad dbeA(bob),. ray partepor ) 
AvaA(ogukdeur) rereA(evene...), 14 Tpaxedivwr) (aqpovpar) 48, 18 wiore pépor cAy(pew) 7, 10 pap 
yeyr(raciapynedraw) “OLoptyy(ar), and similarly 7eyelpramiapyyade) before werquleimpas) in 18, Noa 23 
and 25 are well preserved private letters, the latter, in which « daughter announces her mother’s death, written 
from (Syrian 7) Apamein ; ped" [é ie in L. Perper’ duavris and belongs to the protaais, In 23,13 Wilcken 
acems right in querying the name Taps : perhaps ri fyovra (Ta)uoira ef wi) xed. should be read. A rather 
Jongthy list of misprints is given on pp, 253-4, but is neither exhaustive nor itself quite irreproachable, 

Aurave & Horr, 


Der heutige Stand der riimischen Rechtewissenaohaft. By Profeasor Leovonn Wenger, Munich, 1937. 
viii +113 pp. 


This work is un expanded lecture, in which the free expression of personal pointa of view naturally 
predominates over close argument. The tone is professorial without being dogmatic: the lecturer is care. 
ful by references to literature to open the door to a critical appreciation of hia teaching. These references 
do not profess to be complete, but as in all the writer's work they are abundant ad well-chosen, | 

Professor Wenger has so much more to hold together than all but very fow scholars that one feels that 
the duty of synthesis is specially incumbent on him, and at the sume time that his synthesis, which he has 
here (in outline) made publict iuria, is of special value to those whose range is more limited. He covers. 
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with easy mastery an immense field, from prehistory to the most modern problems of politics and juris- 
prudence, but the readers of this Journal will not peruse many pages of this lecture without being made 
aware or reminded, sometimes in unexpected connections, of the significance of Egyptian studies. Certainly 
‘papyrological studies are here given their full value for world-history, though they ure not the main theme 
of the discourse But the chief purpose of the lecture is to produce o heightened sense of the interaction 
of races, institutions, ideas, periods, and of the significance of cach detail for the whole, and to dwell in a 
short review on particular pointa would be a misrepresentation. One may be allowed, however, to call 
attention to the full and socurate summary of modern work and tendencies in the editing of the sources 
and in the preparation of mechanical aids (indexes and the like) to their utilisation (pp. 1542). Of special 
interest to the Roman lawyer are the remarks on Digest criticism (interpolation question, Berytus: 
pp 284%), with which should be compsred the account of J. Strous's recent Suman tes summa tetera 
(Teubner) given in « later passage (pp. 102 ff.). 
FP, DE ZULUETA. 


The Tomb of Huy, Viceroy or Nubia ta the reign of Tutfunkhamin. (No, 40.) (The Thelan Tombs Series.) 
By Nixa pe Gans Davies and Atax H. Ganprven. Published under the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, London, 1926, 


Egyptology will very shortly be faced with « problem in regard to the private tombs of Thebes. 
If they are all to be published in full their literature will form a wood which cannot be seen for the trees. 
The time is probably ripe now for the appointment of some kind of commission to decide which tombs 
are worth copying and publishing in full, which are worth copying in part, and which are not worth 
copying at all. Such « commission might even make recommendations for the apportionment of the worl: 
worth doing between the various societies, institutions and private individuals interested in this particular 
class of publication, 

In the meanwhile we welcome the fourth volume of the Tieban Tombs Sertes, partly because it deals 
with a tomb almost all of whose contents deserve publication, partly because it ia the product of that 
combination which alone is competent to do such work, namely, a first-rate draughtsman working with 
a first-rate philologist. 

The story of the deterioration of the private tombe during the 19th century is a sad one, but the 
authors have done their best to repair-the loss by making full use of such early documents ss the Hay 
and Wilkinson MSS., the note-hooks of Nestor fHéte and Weidenbach’s original drawings for Lepatus’ 
Dentmifer, ‘The tomb itself has a special interest, for it is not only the most considerable and most 
tangible monument of the reign of Tutfankhamin, but it also gives us some information, perhaps little 
more than corroborative of what we already had, about the administration of Nubia under the New 
Empire. What is more, it is a particularly fine specimen of Egyption decorative art, the two tribute- 
scenes, that of the Asiatics and that of the Southerners, being admirable examples of the Egyptian 
artist's ubility to seize and render faithfully the national characteristics of surrounding nations. The 
Asiatic scene is also interesting historically, If we may believe Akhenaten, Syrian tribute was still being 
received in his twelfth year, and here in the tomb of Huy Tutfankhamin makes a similar claim, which we 
cannut lightly dismiss, though the tribute be presented strangely enough by a viceroy of Nubia, whose 
only title to preside over this ceremony is the very indetinite one of “king's envoy to every and.” 

Professor Gartiner, who ia reaponsible for the text, has carried owt his task in the scholarly way which 
we have learned to expect from him. He has revealed himself in these volumes not only as an admirable 
translator and commentator of difficult and defective testa, bat also as an aoute and painstaking interpreter 
of the ecenes which the texts accompany. Particularly striking is his explanation of the position occupied 
by the various scenes and by the various parts of the same scene. On p. 20 there oocurs what we now know 
to be an overstatement, and if we draw attention to it here it is only as an interesting example of how the 
best may err when relying on negative evidence. It is stated that in Pl. XIX a certain Huy is seen 
holding a gold pectoral “the size of which hns been Indicronaly exaggerated.“ When these words were 
written they were true within the limits of our experience. Since then, however, the tomb of Tutfankhamdin 
has produced a gold pectoral—not the happiest example of the Egyptian designer's art—toore than twelve 
inches in breadth, that is at least three times the size of any previously known to us. Consequently Huy’s 
artist was guilty of no exaggeration. 

4-2 
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As for the drawing of the scenes, the name of Mra. Davies is in iteelf.a guarantee that they are 
of superlative merit. There are five excellent coloured plates, of which the finest is Pl. XX VIL, *The 
Homage of the Nubian Princes." We are inclined to think that this is the best piece of colour reproduction 
from an Egyptian tomb which has yet appeared, Both Mrs, Davies herself and the makers of the plate 
are to be opngratulated on the result, 

One suggestion in conclusion, Among plates nearly all of which are double tt is difficult to tum 
quickly to any particular plate desired, because the alternate blank pages give one no clue as to one's 
whereabouts. This difficulty could be very simply avoided by printing the number of cach plate not only 
on the front but on the back, in such a way that it appeared at the top right-hand corner of the blank 
page preceding the plate. We believe that this is not at all a costly operation, and we know by experience 


that it makes reference to isolated plates five or siz times as japid. 
T. Emuic Peer. 


dnart Egyptian Materials, By A, Locas. London: Edward Arnold and Co., 1924, 
Ancient Egyptian Metallurgy, By H. Gannaxp and C. ©. Baxxtaren. London; Charles Griffin and 


("p., 1027. 


These two books are both written by specialists in exact sciences who have had exceptional opportunities 
of stuilying their respective subjects in relation to Egyptology, Consequently they both have a great deal 
of invaluable information to offer the Egyptologist of a kind which is normally beyond his reach. 
Archaeologists are realising more and more the necessity of calling in outside specialists, and no two 
experts could in their own lines he better chosen than Mr. Lacas and the late Major Garland. But both 
the books under review are marred by an underlying attitude to the reader which is thoroughly unscientific, 

It. seems that Mr. Lucas is so impressed with the inexactness of archaeology that he feels that he cin 
talk down to us; that be can in short lapse from the exact standards of his own seienoe to the loose ones 
of ours, Only on such a supposition can we explain the extraordinary ineffectunlity of his referonoos 
throughout this book. Although there are references on about three-quarters of the pages of the text, 
Frequently to sever authors and their works, in no single ease, ao far as I am able to discover, is the page 
indicated ; and this in spite of the fact thut the majority of the referonces are to isolated objects which in 
many cases one could not possibly expect to find in the index of the volume cited. On p, 142 there 
is a reference to an article by Noel Heaton in the Papers of the Society of Mural Decorators and Painters 
in Tempera. Not only is the title of the article omitted, but there is no mention of the fact that this 
article occurs in the scoond of the two volumes published—at some interval between one another, The 
pearl of this collection of almost wanless references occurs, appropriately enough, on a page headed 
“shells” (213), The passage roads: “A few objecta of tortotseshell...among which may be mentioned... 
a soundboard for a small harp,” to which is appended a note of three words: “British Museum Guide™] 
Which guide? 

The principle underlying this grave fault has a deeper significance and has led to a vital misconception 
of the proper treatment of the subject. Mr, Lucas is entirely justified in accusing Ezyptologista of repeating 
initial mistakes made in the past “without inquiry or verification” nntil, from constant repetition they 
have become accepted without question (pp. iv and ¥); and we cannot be too grateful for the many 
instances in which he has pointed out these errors and corrected them, both in journals and in the present 
volume. But this does not mean that he may ignore the work of archaeologists, aa he confesses that he 
does (pp. iii, fv), in the matter of translations from the ancient records. If authorities differ in their 
translations, then at least he should consider the merits of the various sides in the light of his own 
investigations. Nor ia it clear why “the ancient records” can “at best only have been second-hand 
originally” (p. iv), tnleas he is referring to classical writers solely; in which case his neglect of the actual 
Egyptian record is the more downright, Nor, again, haa he the right, when dealing with precious stones, 
to say that although some of the names have been translated, the possibility of mistranalation excuses the 
author from taking any notice of this sort of information (p.167). If in a matter which must clearly 
contain some element of conjectures no attempt is made to harmonise or sift divergent opinions, how can 
archaeologists be expected to pay dus respect to the author when he impugna a fellow-chemist, Dr. Reutter, 
on account of such a materialistic investigation as the analysis of resins (pp. L18-19)7 

! In short it is useless for Egyptologiste to call in scientific experts or for these exports to preach to 
Egyptologists, unless the two are prepared to work together—the more literally se the better. And the 
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chief objection to Mr, Lucas’ book is that, becanse ho has refused to take the archaeologist into his 
confidence he has failed to do justice to many of the subjects which he discusses, Not only is the scientific 
value of what he hus to aay frequently invalidated by the incomplete nature of his reforences, but the book 
itself is far too small for the svope envisaged by bim. Our chief hope is that the present volume is 
a sketch for a much biguer book—preferably to be written in collaboration with an Egyptologist—which is 
to follow. Unfortunately this is not likely to happen, as in spite of its faults, Ancient Egyptian Materials 
is itaelf too useful to be neglected by any Egyptologist, and will thus lessen the demand for a better book, 

Mr, Lucas’ frequent correction of traditional error# has been noted above, In some cases these have 
already been dealt with by him elsewhere—ey., the nature of Egyptian plaster; of the stous used for the 
Great Pyramid; of materials used in mummification with special reference to the absence of bitamen, His 
remarks on the distinctions in stones (the nomenclature of which would appear to hold a different. “ bleased 
word” for every arvhaeoligist) are very salutary, though clearly the best description will not enablo the 
Ingman to aequire proficiency in identifying different kinds without considerable practical experience of 
the stones, Mr. Lucas shows frequently that objects and materials which have regularly been called 
foreign by archaeologists, are almost certainly home products, or at least that there is no mason to look 
outside Egypt for their origin. An important example in the latter connection is the “fat” in the wavy- 
handled jars of Nakidah, with obviously far-reaching possibilities. His statements as to the possibility of 
hardening copper by beating alone, and his definite awortion (in complete agreement with Garland) that 
there was no secret process of hardening the metal beyond the hammered stage, must be taken as final. 
On the other hand his view (yj. 215) thut copper waa first produced in Egypt is based on the misinformed 
statement that “in every other country copper appears at a later date.” Putting aside archaeological 
argumenta for the origin of copper working outside Egypt, which at least demand a more careful examination 
of the subject than Mr, Lucas has given it, the quotation above can hardly stand against the evidence from 
the first civilisation at Sus. Presumably Mr. Lucas himeelf will be leas certain of his opinion after seeing 
the amazing wealth of copper tools from the earliest grmves (certainly before 4000 n.c.) excavated last 
season by Mr, Woolley at Ur. Clearly those graves represent a otvilisation which presupposes a very 
considerable antecedent period of apprenticeship in copper-working, besides showing in their own copper 
contents 4 yreat superiority of technique over the contemporary copper remains from Egypt!. 

Similarly, through bis neglect of Mesopotamian evidence the author hia been led to make a much too 
definite attribution of the rapention of glaze (with less detinitely—as o rider—the origin of glass) to Egypt. 
Even were the lump of bine glass of about 2400 9.0. found by Dr. Hall at Aba Shahrain and now in the 
British Museum the only evidence for early glass work in Mesopotamia it could not be so easily dismissed 
as is implied by Mr. Lucas’ assertion, 

A fow smaller points are worth noting, P. 21, the implication that the Egyptians did not énow of lime- 
burning till the Romans brought it from Europe is probably misleading, since the Cretans were burning 
lime for their frescoes at Knossos at the period of greatest contact butween Crete and Egypt. Indeed 
there ia the evidence of the painted pavements from Amenophis III's palace at Medinat Habu and from 
those of Akhenaten at Tell el--Amurnah, to slow that the Egyptians had to some extent acquired the 

1 Sinee this review was written Mr. Luens has publiahed (Jowrmel, xa, 162 ff.) a somewhat longer plea for the 
discovery of copper in Ancimmt Egypt, but be does not there give us any reason to modify our criticiem. It is not 
yenerally denied that eopper-working existed in Egyptian territory during the Middle and Old Kingdoms anil even 
earlier, but it is regrettable that Mr. Lueaa should dispute the opinions of such a well-known expert on copper- 
mining as Mr, T. A. Rickard in order to prove his view that Egypt supplied all her own copper up to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Mr, Leas diseocintes himself from the “ diffusionist” theory of o ‘single centre for the knowledge of 
eopper."" Tt ja not clear, however, that he ia not prepared to demand just such « primary position for Egypt, for hie 
statement ' bat all stages of evolution from the simplest [copper] objects to the morn complex have been found in 
proper sequence, and onless it can be clearly proved that copper waa known outelde Egypt af a period anterior to 
ite use in Egypt, which has not yet been done, it is only rensonable to credit the Egyptinns with the discovery " 
certainly implies that, were there proof that copper was known outside Egypt at a period anterior to its use in 
Egypt, we should have to conclude that the Egyptians (in spite of their sequence of copper objects) did acquire 
copper-working from ontalde. This seems to bring us back to the *diffusioniat" theory, Whether that is a right 
view in this partitular instance is perhaps a mutter of opinion, but the mowt recont copper finda from Mesopotamin 
are matiers of very hulky fact. For some persons they may not preclude the posslbility of an independent discovery 
of copper by the Egyptians (though certainly preeluding the discovery of copper by them); but if we are to inke 
Mr. Lene at his word, be at lenst will now have to gdmit that Egypt borrowed the art of copper-working from 
abroad, 


“a 
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technique of trie fresco at this time—olearly from Crete. P. 60, not all red glass, at all eventa during the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, is of the cuptous oxide type which shows green breake when corroded, PF. HO, the red 
discoloration of gold was not always, ax is here implied, «ecidental owing to impurities in the metal, 
though doubtless this was the origin of the discovery of the means to produce this red tint, Mr Harold 
Ridge and later Dr, Aloxander Scott have pointed owt that the colour of the red sequins in a robe of 
Tutfankhamiin was intentional, being caused by the admixture of a smull amount of iron with the gold. 
P. 130, also some of the cosmetic found in Tutfankhamdn’s Tomb has been analysed by Mr. Chaston 
Chapman and Dr, H. J. Plenderleith (Journ. of the Chem. Soc. Oct. 1926). Pp. 137, 138, in the New 
Kingdom pink colour was regularly obtained by simply mixing red and white, Pp, 141, 142, there is 
a cylinder seal in the British Museum of blue frit of the Sixth Dynasty. P. 149, the comparatively late 
date of the introduction of the domestic fowl into Eeypt is surely no argument for denying the possibility 
(for which there seeme-to be some material evidence} of the use of albumen as 4 medium in painting ! 
The duck was the Egyptians’ “domestic fowl,” and they doubtless counted at least one or two good laying 
strains among the various breeds. Av a producer of albumen the “Egyptian Runner” could probably hold 
her own with the “Buff Orpington,” 


Major H. Garland was, before the war, Superintendent of Laborutories at the Citadel, Cairo, where he 
had “exceptional opportunities for the collection and thorough examination of ancient metal apecimens: 
not easily obtained by other metallurgists,” After distinguished service in Arabia during the war, ho was 
with Lord Allenby at the Residency in Cairo, ax Director of the Arab Bureau. In 192i ill-health 
compelled his return to England, where he died suddenly, six days after his arrival, 

This tragic incompleteness of his life is painfully mirrored in the book under review, Major Garland 
was at work on the manuscript when he died, but it was still in such an unfinished state the 
publishers hinded it over to Professor Bannister, of the University uf Liverpool, to put in order, 

Professor Bannister is a metallurgist, and evidently very ill sequainted with ancient history. It is 
a great pity that he did not submit his profs to the scrutiny of an Egyptologist before allowing the bool 
to go to press. This would have saved it from “howlora” and ineptitudes which may well dato it 
outright for an archaeologist who happens to open it at certain pussuges, “ Pinpi™ for Pepi (pxesrim), 
“Professor Flinders Petrie” (p, #) and “Dr, Budge of the British Museum" (p. 86) are merely anachronistic; 
to say that in the Eighteenth Dynasty “Asia was subdued” (p. 10), and to eall the wife of Takeloth T 
“just pre-Saitic" are inacetiragies; to describe-a bronze foot as engraved on each side with “the Ankle or 
symbol of life” may be the printer's error, but looks very much a if it might be the editor's; but to 
confuse Syria and Assyria on the sume page, as he does on two occasions (pp. 15 and 65), is o real offence. 

Tt may be some palliation that the book is written primarily for metallurgists (though they also will be 
handicapped by the extraordinary lack of references, und their unhelpfulness whore they ocour, ag. of the 
object “generally alluded to as the Brazier of Khety, and now in the Leuvrre,” we are told “in the ontalogue 
of the British Museum it is spoken of, ete,"), Moreover the book is sufficiently intelligible to the layman— 
the important chapter on the tmetallography of antique metals is highly technical but presents ite results 
clearly—to be obviously of first-rate importance for the study of metallurgy, Nor on the other hand 
should the Egyptologist be put off by the auporticial if glaring faults enumerated above. 

The book contains six chapters, of which IT and IIT (* Bronze Industry of Ancient Egypt" and “Tron. 
Age in Egypt,” respectively) are far the moat important. The essential fact to be laarnt from the former 
is that the wire perdue or waste wax process of casting copper and bronze objecta waa in far greater use 
and lasted much longer than has generally been supposed, and that “mising,” ie. the “gradual shaping of 
a vessel by hammering" (as opposed to roughly casting and then finishing off with the hammer) was vory 
much less in use than it is frequently stated to have been, One of the details in the evidence adduced to 
prove these facts is perhaps of more interest-than the facta themeelyes, namely the use of iron struts 
to hold the core in-place when casting by the above method. 

These iron struts go some way to secure our confidence in Major Garland’s thesis put forward in the 
hest chupter—easily the moat important far Egyptologists. His thesis is that the Iron Age began with 
the Old Kingdom in Egypt, that is about a millennium and a half before it begina in Europe. fn a long 
chapter he states his case forcibly, with nothing but the short list of four or five iron specimens dated 
befure the New Kingdom as material eyidence-—the same Hat fram which Lucas and Wainwright before 
argued for a late arrival of the Iron Age in Egypt, more in keeping with the European date and the slightly 
inore frequent occurrence of iron specimens in Egypt from the late New Kingdom down to Roman times, 
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Wainwright implies (The Lolyrinth, Gerzeh and Mozghwnel, 17) that the smelting of iron is & more 
difficult Process than the smelting of copper. Actually copper is “far more difficult to obtain from its 

ores” than iron (Garland, p. 85). But given the two metals, iron is the harder to work, particularly if the 
saith has not got handled hammers, as appears to have been the case with the ancient Egyptians, because 
it has to be worked hot. But this is a further point in favour of Garland's view, for it helpe to account for 
the one ral diffieulty in the way of accepting an early date for the Iron Age, de. the extraordinary rarity 
of iron remaina, Garland! argues that the difficulty of working the metal confined fits use to o few and 
skilled craftsmen, as well as to those purposes only which could not be served by copper or bronze, These 
practically amount to one thing—providing the stone-cutter’s chisel, But copper and in ite tarn bronze, 
hardened by beating, were sufficient for the ordinary stones, limestones, sandstone, alahaster, etc., and were 
used for this purpose even after iron is generally considered to have been in rogulur use, sfenoe the atifl 
romparatively rare adcnrrence of iron remains even afier L200t.0.—a point to whith Eeyptologiste have 

not allowed due weight, Moreover the supplies of the metal were probably not abundant. And finally, iron 
rusts and disintegrates much faster than, ag., copper. 

This postulating of an early Iron Age in Egypt is no mere academic challenge. To the metallurgist it 
isthe least difficult solution of o problem of which archaeologists have all been aware for some time; to 
explain bow the ancient Ezyptiana were able from the Third Dynasty onwards to incise the hardest stones 
they knew with clear-out hieroglyphs, with apparently oo harder metal than copper. 

With « view to its solution Mr. Lucas reminds us of the following points (Ancteat Egyptian Materials, 
p 82): 1. Tools of flint and other hard «time were in common use, 2 Abrasives were use. 3, The 
Egyptians used other tools besides the chisel, ev. drills and saws which could be fed with abrasives. 4. The 
infinite patience of the Egyptian worker. 

Take point 3 first. Major Garland shows that it is inconceivable that certain details, notably m the 
cutting of amall hieroglyphs in granite “with sides und bottoms perfectly flat and corners sharp," were 
done by any tool but a chisel, though he would certainly admit in general an extended use of saws and 
drills, Now he has found (Lucas’ point 2) by experiment, that 4 chisel of the best copper fed with emery 
is entirely ineffective against this stone, As to point 1, it is obvious to anyone who knows anything about 
flint, that its use as a case! on hard atone is quite impracticable because of the tendency of flint to flake ; 
and it would certainly not be possible to obtain a eufliciently fine edge on any other stone of suflicient 
hardness to cut granite, exeept with a still harder metal tool. On the other hand Mr, Lucas’ fourth point 
is one to be-stressed, and has scarcely heen taken into sccount by Major Garland. The latter “ strongly 
heres” us te try the copper-emery method ourselves, and describes the results os “to say the losst, dis- 
heartening.” Unless “disheartening” is a euphemism, it rather gives away the less compromising phrases 
of his previous paragraph. One exn imagine few more disheartening things than grinding out « large 
breecia pot in those still earlier days when even he would not postulate the use of iron. 

Nevertheless, weighing both sides of the argument it seems to the present writer that Garland has the 
better of it. And now freah archaeological evidence is coming to his aid, Mr. Carter's dagger from tho 
tomb of Tutfankhamiin cansed a considerable sensation when it was published. A leas interesting find 
(but still an important addition to the list)" of about the same period was made by Professor Griffith at 
Tell el--Amarnah in 1924, when he discovered in.a house 4 lump of iron oxidised on to a bronge axe-bead, 
How much more to the point than both these objects are the considerable remains of an iron weapon or 
tool, from one of the earliest tombs (before 2.0, 2000) excavated by Mr. Woolley last season at Ur, and recently 
on exhibition in the British Museum? The chances of iron of that or later dates persisting in anything 
like recognisable form down to the present day, are far more remote m Mesopotamia than in Egypt, and 
it is therefore useless to argue that this was a . unique specimen, lLron remaing are just as rare in 
Mesopotamia at a much later date—luring the fourteenth century h.c.—when there is ample inscriptional 
evidence for its use—a date which incidentally is well antecedent to that commonly assumed for the 
genoral use of iron in Egypt. 

There is not yet enough evidence to prove Major Garland’s contention, but it merita, if not provisional 
acceptance, at last the very careful consideration of Egyptologists. For this chapter on the Iron Age, if 
for no other, this book should be read. 

3. R. EK, Guanvinne 


1 tyr, Hall tells me that there ie w pair of iron bratelets of the Eighteenth Dynasty in the collection of 
Mrs. J. H. Rea, roughly worked with dogs’ beade, 
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Kings and Queens of Ancient Egypt. Portraits by Wixxrrnep Bruwtox. History by eminent Egyptolo- 
gists. Foreword by Professor J. H. Buzasrep, London ; Hodder and Stoughton, pp, 163. 18 plates, 

In this delightful book Mrs, Brunton has published colour reproductions of her miniatures representing 
some of the rulers of Egypt, In the Foreword her work is announced as a contribution to history. This is 
hardly correct and to review this work in an Egyptological journal brings with it the same difficulties ns 
the discussion in « historical journal of a literary biography, auch as those by André Maurois or Emil 
Ludwig. The literary biography deals with its hero for his own sake, while history is only concerned with 
him in ao far as he has influenced the ‘course of events in his time. Portraits however are biographins 
condensed in one significant moment, pregnant of the past which it explains and of the future which it 
foreshadows, Both portrait and biography therefore, once assuming that proper use is made of all the 
available dats in their conception, find their value dependent on the power of representation, the con- 
vincingness with which « particular subjective view on past: life is rendered, the artistic qualities in short. 

Tn somo cases the royal mummies, in others statues, have been the starting point for the resuscitation 
of these kings and queens in Mrs, Brunton'’s mind; and all the subsidiary features, such as dress anil 
ornaments, ire given aa truly as one may expect from an artist of such high archaeological standing. The 
rendering in & modern way of so many objects only known to us from Egyptian conventional drawings is 
often a revelation, But that the reconstruction of the appearince of theas rulers is based on so mach 
objective evidence does not do away with the facet that they are entirely subjective in essentials, For, of 
course, the attributes and the dead remains of a human being give but the smallest and least important 
elements which determine his bearing. Thus the powerful portrait of Seti I, whose mummy could be 
studied, ts neither more nor less valuable than thut of Ty, based on statues only, or than the dream-like 
vision of Khafra, frankly given as such ; for all three show the same penetrating understanding. The witty 
portrait of Himses I] remains somewhat more at the surface: and thosa of Akhenaten and Nefertiti do 
not do justice te the complicated and interesting psychology of their subjects, und we may well hope that 
Mrs. Brunton will trent them again, using to the full the extensive materia] which Dhutmose's workshop at 
Tell el-‘Amarnah has provided. 

Besides the pleasure they provide these portraits have a particular value for an Egyptologist because 
they compel him to scrutinize anew his own ideas on these monarchs now that he iu confronted with the 
impression they created on the highly sensitive mind of an urtist able to render what appeared to the 
mind's eve, 

As to the text of this volume, it is obvious that it will le best either where it provides 4 word-pieturn 
permeated by the same spirit as the portrait to which it refers (this is the case with Mr. Winlock’s 
charming treatment of Tetishori) or where it merely gives facta without attermpta at literary biography, 
Professor Peet's discussion of the ‘Amarnalh-rulera deserves special notice as it containg original research, 
and is in fact the most up-to-date treatment of that important period, 

" H, FRANKFORT, 


The Credibility af Herodotus’ Account af Agypt. By Wiiatim Sriecennens, translated from the German 
by A. M. Brackmas, Oxford: B, Blackwell, 1927, Pp. 40, 2 plates, 5 figures in text ; 

This little book is a translation of « lecture delivered by Profeseor Spiegelberg and published by Winter 
of Heidelberg in the series Orient und Antike, The diacuasion is mainly confined to testing the credibility 
of the historical statements of Herodotus with regard to Egypt, since it is in this respect that hia socount 
has been mostly called in question. Tho circumstances of Herodotus’ tour in Egypt ore reviewed, and the 
very probable conclusion reached that he never came into contact with the upper classes of the country, 
but that bis informants were innkeepers, dragomans, and minor officials of the temples ; just the typea in 
fact with whom the tourist in any land comes most into contact, On this supposition rests the whole of 
Spiegelberg's argument, for hia main thesis is that the marvellous talea which are embodied in Herodotus’ 
history and which have earned for him 80 much disrepute as 4 rotmancer are just those folk-tales which 
were current in his time among the lower classes, to which his vicerunes chiefly belonged, An apt com- 
parison is made with the extraordinary tales told by the modern dragoman to tourists in Egypt today. 

Herodotus is thus acquitted of the charge of deliberate lying, but one must admit that by the insertion 
pion ones ds serious work he shows a lack of the critical faculty which is in marked contrast to 
the acuteness of his observation in other matters. Nevertheless, as Spiegelher points out, his very cre- 
dulity has enshrined for us folk-tales which would otherwise huve sei Lada thus saath metre) 
something of the spirit of the Eeypt of the fifth century Bo. 


J s=* 
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This lecture is to be recommended to all, Egyptologists and others, who are interested in the classical 
accounts of the Ancient East, and Dr. Blackman has done a great service in rendering Spiegelberg's paper 
available to those to whom German is either an obstruction or a stumbling-block, The translator's foot- 
notes are of value in supplementing the text at certain points. 

R. O, Facrxyen, 


Etudes égyptologie: Bases, méthodes ot réeultats de ta chronolagie dgyptienne. Par Rarmonn Wert. 
Paris: P, Geuthner, 1926, Pp, 216. 


M. Weill begins this book with a brief account of the systems of Egyptian chronology current prior 
to Meyer's exposition of the Sothic method of date-determination in 1904, and describes the steps which 
led up to Meyer's work. He re-states the grounds on which the Sothic system is based and submits it to a 
fresh examination. For this system to have any value for fixing Egyptian chronology, it must be first 
demonstrated that the slow revolution of the Egyptian civil year on the fixed Sothic year pursued its 
course undisturbed throughout the period with which chronologists are concerned, and a chapter is devoted 
to discussing thi« point, the conclusion reached being that there was no adjustment of the two calendars 
within the dynastic period. The date for the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty given by the 
astronomical calculations is sufficiently in accord with the historical evidence to show that there was no 
interference with the calendar as far back as that date, and although there is no decisive evidenwe of non- 
uijustment during the Second Intermediate Period, the arguments advanced by M. Weill agninst the 
possibility of adjustment of the calendar are very weighty. 

As @ result of his re-examination, the author accepts the Sothic chronology, and, in accordance with 
his views previously expressed elsewhere, adheres to the “short dating of Meyer. The corruption of the 
“ Manethonian " figures for the Second Intermediate Period is demonstrated by the remarkable arith- 
metical relations which exist between them, but M. Weill goes further, and attempts from those relations 
to establish the prototype of the dynastic figures of the Greek writers for the Thirteenth to Seventeenth 
Dynasties. ‘The result at which be arrives allows 259 and 151 years for the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties respectively, and an unknown number of years for the Thirteenth, while the Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth drop ont completely. Results, however, which are derived solely from the manipulation of 
figures are very precarious, and Weill himself takes no account of these totals in the scheme of chronology. 
The Turin Papyrus of Kings is entirely ignored in the discussion of this period. 

With regard to the period prior to the Twelfth Dynasty, the author accepts Meyer's datings, but with 
the reservation that they might perhaps be reducible by a century, the burden of difference falling on the 
Seventh to Tenth Dynasties. Assuming a mean date of 8.0, 2500 for the Sixth Dynasty, he points out 
that the dates of working expeditions to Sinai and Hamméimit recorded during that period fall between 
February and July of the Gregorian calendar, whereas the normal season for expeditions during the 
Middle Kingdom lay between January and April. Weill is inclined to bring the date of the Sixth Dynasty 
down a century to obtain agreement between the seasona, but the discrepancy may be due simply to the 
paucity of records in the Old Kingdom, and as we lack the conclusive evidence ef a Sothic date in the Old 
Kingdom it is safer to accept Meyer's figures, which are based on the Turin Papyrus, Borchardt’s theory, 
which would date Menes in nc. 4186, is rejected im foto. Weill denies Borchardt's supposed high Nile 
datings in the carly Annals, and equally rejecta the latter's view that the Palermo and the Cairo fragments 
come from two different monumenta, He is of opinion that they are portions of the same document and 
supports his view by a comparative table of measurements. These measurementa, though only approximate 
in the case of the Palermo stone, agree so closely that it is difficult to believe that the two fragments are 
not connected, 

From the general historical chronology the author proceeds to the difficult questions of the mouth- 
names and their corresponding feasta. In discussing the apparent discrepancy between the arrangement 
of the monthly feasts shown by the Ebers calendar and that shown in the later temple-calendars and 
the Graeco-Roman month-names he rejects the theory advanced by Gardiner and supported by Meyer, 
according to which there was a backward shift of all the feasts in the calendar to the extent of one month 
at a date subsequent to that of the Ebers list, and adheres to that of Sethe, whose view is that the feast 
after which » given month was named was celebrated at the end of that month and culminated on the first 
day of the following month, se that for example the feast of the “ Birth of Ret,” after which the twelfth 
month was named, was actually dated on ist Thoth. The feast-calendars of the temples, as well as of the 
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Ebers Papyrus, seem to have referred to a fixed (Sothic) year which waa used for religious events alone, 
the corresponding months of the civil year being named in accordance with those of the religious calendar, 
Just before the beginning of the Christian era, the Alexandrine calendar was introduced, with its 
New Year's Day on the 29th or 30th Angust (Julian), so that for a while there were three calendars in use 
at the same moment. ‘This remarkable state of affairs renders it necessary to ascertain to which calendar 
a given date refers, and this point is illustrated in this book by a discussion of the dating of the feasts of 
Osiris, stated by Plutarch to have taken place in the month of Athyr. These feasts however are dated in 
the temples on the 26th Khoiak, which in the Sothic calendar corresponds to the middle of Athyr in the 
Alexandrine calendar, so that it is clear to which systems the datings of the temples and of Plotarch 
respectively refer, On the other hand, the testimony of the Decree of Canopus and of the astronomer 
Geminos points to religious events having been dated in terms of the shifting civil year. Weill gets over 
this difficulty by suggesting that this latter state of affairs held good only for certain places or perhaps 
certain periods, and maintains that all the temple calendars which have survived refer to the Sothie year. 
During the Roman period the winter solstice was marked by celebrations on the Sth-6th January 
(Julian), which were Osirian in character, and it would seem as if a second Osirian eycle fell on that date, 
During this period however the true solstice fell on 22nd December, and this also was marked by religious 
feasta. Weill points out that the January date was the true solsticial date at about the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and suggests that it was at this time that the second Osirian cycle was instituted, He further 
shows that the 22nd December, the true solsticial date in the Roman period, coincided in the Alexandrine 
calendar with 26th Khoiak, the traditional day in the Sothic calendar of the Osiris mysteries, From thie 
coincidence he seeks to demonstrate that ultimately the mysteries were transferred from the old calendar 
to their traditional date in the new Alexandrine system, in order to agree with the solstice, supporting his 
view by passages from the Edfa calendar and the bilingual Rhind papyri which im his opinion show that 
the old feasts of 26th Khoiak also had a solsticial character, The appearances certainly are in favour of 
this supposition, but even though it may be correct for the late period, it is difficult to imagine that the 
Osiris feasts of Khoiak bore a solsticial character in the earlier times, for the further one goes back in 
history the further they become removed from the true solstice. As a matter of fact there is no direct 
evidence of the observance of the solstices at all prior to the Graeco-Roman period ; on p, 119 of this book 
Weill himself ssys: “ Mais le solstice, d'été ou d’hiver, est sans doute, de tous les phdénomines de Pannée 
solaire, celui dont le temps précis est le moins accessible A lobservation simple.” It seems therefore im- 
probable that the Osiris celebrations had  solsticial character until very late in history, and equally 
improbable that 4 special solsticial festival was inaugurated in the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasties, 

Although it is inevitable that some of the conclusions reached in this book will not attain universal 
acceptance, vet it performs a great service in bringing together into a convenient compass the most recent 
discussions of the Sothic chronology and the religious calendars, the chapters on the Alexandrine calendar 
and the late religious festivals being of great interest. There are however one or two matters which one 
would like to see treated at greater length. In the discussion of “short” versus “long” chronology, for 
example, it would not have been out of place for the author to have summarised briefly the results of his 
work on the Second Intermediate Period and to have shown how he proposes to fit the long series of names 
in the Turin Papyrus into the chronology. The possibility of a serious error in the ancient observations of 
the heliacal risings of Sirius, suggested by Hall in the Cambridge Ancient History, is not discussed, and his 
equation of the “ Menophres” of Theon with Afn-pity-r€ Ramesses | is quite overlooked, Weill failing to 
find « satisfactory identification. Nevertheless, this is a most useful book and it should find « place on the 
shelves of all who are concerned with the problems with which it treats, 

The type used in printing is clear, and misprints are few, bat in the hieroglyphic passages quoted the 
Op is in nearly every case printed sideways 1. This is a small matter which might well be rectified if « 
second edition of the book should be called for. 

R. O, Favixyer 


The Oxford Excavations in Nubia, By F. Lu, Garrerra, MA, Annals of Archasology and Anthropology, 

xi-s1v. Liverpool, 1924-7, 

In 1924 we noticed in this Journal (x, 191-3) the detailed reports in course of publication by Professor 
Griffith of the excavations he conducted in Nubia during several consecutive seasons up to 1013. Our 
previous notice dealt with those instalments of the report which appeared in the years 1921-31, and we 

+ Liverpool Annals, yius-x. 
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now have to consider the further contributions to the report that have been published by Professor 
Griffith from that point to the end of 1927!. 

{t is notable that in Lower Nubia compact groups of remains occur that belong to well-defined i 
but without apparent link to what precedes or follows them. In the previous parts of Professor Griffith's 
Teports, the relatively abundant remains of the New Kingdom have been dealt, with, likewise the numerous 
but less important finds belonging to the Ethiopian Dynasties*, but thereafter there is a complete break 
until the age uf the Ptolomies. The paucity or absence of remains leads Professor Griffith to think that 
Lower Nubia during these intervals passed out of cultivation and settled habitation?. 

Since the Oxford Expedition ceased to operate in 1913, Dr. Reisner has carried on extensive excavations 
at Napata and Meroe, and his results, combined with those previously obtained, have enabled him to 
outline a schome of historical sequence based upon archacological grounds, since practically no help is to 
be obtained from written records, According to Dr. Reisner, the Ethiopian kingdom of Napata was forced 
to cede, or at least to share, its supremacy with Meroe after the reign of Nastasen. Hence the Meroitic 
kingdom came into existence about 3008.¢., but the * Meroitic Period’ is used by Professor Griffith as 4 
convenient label for the time during which pagan Nubia with its survivals of Pharaonic religion and art 
was under the influence of the contemporary Hellenistic culture of Greece and Rome, a period which is 
most marked in Lower Nubia from the end of the first century uc, to the middle of the third century A.D. 

The large cemetery of the Meroitic Period at Faras* was explored in the seasons 1910-12, and yielded 
a large crop of antiquities. The total number of graves excavated was about 2000, but as many of these 
had been re-used, the actual number of burials was far larger. Owing to the aljuvial nature of the soil, 
and to subsequent irrigation, the general condition of the graves was bad. Most of them were large 
enough only for a single interment, but some were spacious chambers which probably had superstructures. 
A gradual evolution from simple cave-graves to rectangular brick-lined graves can be discerned. So far as 
ean be ascertained from the damaged state of the human remains, it woald appear that the bodies had not 
been bandaged or enclosed in cartonage as was usual during the Ptolemaic period in Egypt and elsewhere 
in Nubia®. From the numerous studs found it seems probable that the bodies were buried in garments, 
and « few fragments of coarse cloth, sometimes dyed red, were discovered*, It further seems improbable 
that mumumification had been attempted, for had it been, it is likely that traces of the molten resin with which 
Ptolemaic mummies were treated would have survived even in a damp soil, By the complete absence of 
reference to such traces of resin in Professor Griffith's report, we can be assured that none was found. 
Possibly the custom may already have been introduced of packing the corpse externally in salt which was 
the usual method of preservation in Coptic times when burial in garments was also in yogue. If this 
inethod had been employed at Faras, the dampness of the soil would have caused the salt to deliquesce, 
and the body consequently to decay. The objects found in this burial ground are particularly interesting, 
and include a very fine series of decorated pottery'. 

Of the superstructures, most, if not all, were of a mastaba-like shape, with shrinos. All had been 
plundered, but the fragments recovered from the chambers suggest that the equipment must originally 
have been rich : in one of these chambers the gold jewellery, reproduced in colour, was found*. On the 
outskirts of the Faras cemetery were found some graves of the type ealled by Dr. Reisner “X-group.” 
These are of 4 primitive character and contain contracted burials together with objects of poor quality and 

ip? 


In addition to the funerary objects from the cemetery, Paras yielded an interesting series of other 
remains, the most notable being « fortified enclosure, and a series of antiquities from a palace", There aro 
also extensive remains of churches of the Christian period", and these have well-preserved, though gene- 
rally fragmentary, wall-paintings, which may be compared with those found by Quibell at Sakkirah @, A 
very interesting small church was excavated at the south-cast end of the mastaba-field of the Paras 
cemetery™, Near this church is 4 Christian burial-ground, in which the graves are vaults or rectangular 
chambers with superstructures. It is interesting to note that a regular feature of these graves is the use 
of whitewash, both on the superstructure and sometimes within the vault, The association of “ whited 


1 Liverpool Annals, xt-xrv. * Op. cit., vit1, mx. * Op. cit., x, 119, 

* Op, cit., x1, 141 ft, * Ct. Arch. Survey of Nubia, Report for 1908-9, 12, Pls. xx if. 

" Liverpool Annals, xt, 59, ? Op. cit., x1, Pls, xiv ff. 

* Op. cit., xu, 631. and Pl. xx. * Op. eit., x1, 69 ff. “ Op. eit., xm, 17 ff. 
M Op. cit., xm, 007., Pla, xxxi ff. * Quibell, Excavations at Saygura 1906-7, Pla xii. 


& Liperpool Annals, xiv, 57 ff. 
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sepulchres” with Christian burial is very widespread and its use survived in this country almost within 
living memory’. Other Christian burial-grounds were explored on the western side of Faras. 

On the high desert to the west of Farss is « small group of grottoes dating from the New Kingdom. 
One of these had been appropriated by a Christian anchorite who had converted the chamber inte & 
decorated cell, On the whitewashed wall is inscribed « series of texts in square compartments These 
texts, which have been known since the time of Wilkinson, have been copied by various modern scholars, 
and they include the Nicene Creed and the sayings of saints and boly men of the type known to us from 
the large manuscript collections: in many cases the names and dates of the writers are appended. 
Another group of Christian sites was explored on both sides of the Nile in the neighbourhood of Faras*, 

The arrangement of this extensive series of reports, which has now reached an aggregate of 509 pages 
and 316 plates is excellent, for the account of each locality worked and of the antiquities there discovered 
is preceded by « history of Lower Nubia during each snecessive period. By these historical introductions 
and by his frequent diseussion of conclusions, Profeasor Griffith has rendered the report—which in other 
hands might have been no tore than a tiresome catalogue of sites and finds—a most valuable and in- 
teresting account not only of the work done by the Oxford Expedition, but of its bearing upon the history 
and culture of the localities explored and of the periods that they represent. The collotype plates are 
excellent. Wannew R, Dawsox, 


A History of the Ancient World, Vol. 1. The Orient and Greece, By M. Rosrovramrr. Translated from the 

Russian by J. D. Dory, 418 pp, Lxxxrx plates, 36 figs, 5 maps. Oxford Press, 1926. 

Orientalists must have turned to this book already with interest, Written by an eminent scholar 
whose special theme has led to considerable researches in the history of Egypt and Asia Minor in classical 
times, this book has much to recommend it, The outlook is broad, the style free from the worst vices of 
the “scientific” history, the translation into English excellent, the illustrations better than in any current 
book of the kind, The most natural question to ask is, What purpose will it serve? It originated as a 
course of lectures to Freshmen at a University; but the chief cbject was to collect Professor Rostovtaelf’s 
own fundamental views and ideas on ancient history. It is in fact an introduction to an immense subject, 
but is intended to give a single view, designed both for students and the general reader ; it is devoid of the 
bagunge of learning, but has a good bibliography. The book bas, then, a unity of conception which will 
make it attractive reading. 

The first part of the work dealing with Oriental bistory down to Darius occupies about 175 pages, and 
is a fair and impartial summary. The present writer must confess to having found the section cramped ; 
the effort to put in all the known facts together with « broad view of the historical trend has led perhaps 
to a lnck of that easy mastery noticeable when Professor Rostovtzelf turns to the classical world. There 
is little to be said about the statements contained. Time will doubtless bring the necessary corrections. 
In the next edition doubtless the Kharri or Khurri (p. 67) will be associated with the Subaraeans on the 
score of languagn; the use of mercenaries (p, 144) should be specially restricted to Egypt, for there is no 
proof of it in Assyria, or in Babylonia, unless an isolated Greek adveatarer be counted such; Persian 
tolerance of Babylonian religion (p. 153) probably ceased shortly after the reign of Darius, for the wide- 
spread destruction of Babylonian temples to be seen at Babylou, Borsippa, Ur, can only be dated to the 
Persian period ; “incantations against these spirits are” not “found in thousands among the cuneiform 
teats on Babylonian cylinders” (p, 166) bat on stone amulets and clay tablets—a point of 
importance; “Tismat and hia monstrous brood” (p, 167) may be a momentary lapse; I rather doubt the 
description of the divine symbols as “ sceptres" (p. 169, fig. 14). In general, Professor Rostovtzeff takes a 
more generous view of ancient Oriental religion than some will be inclined to do; surely the words 
“ religion passes out of its primitive chaos to order and system; and...its moral and spiritual aspect 
becomes, expecially in the more enlightened classes, more and more predominant over the primitive terror 
and superstition born of terror” constitute a serious mis-statement of the facts t 

May the book pas through many editions! No better fate can befall it than to fall into the hands of 
schoolboys in leisure hours; we believe that it will give them something that books confined to classical 
history cannot give, a wider outlook on the ancient world, and 4 keener appreciation of the true genius of 
the Greeks. Sroxey Surrs. 


1 J.B Vaux, Church Fotk-Lore, 2nd ed., London, 1902, pp. 162-3. 4 Liverpool Annals, x1v, 81 ff, 
® Topography of Thebes, 1835, p. 498, .* Liverpool Annals, xiv, 97 ff, 
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The Psalmist, By Hugo Gaessmaxs, H. W. Rowtnsox, T. H. Roamsox, G. R. Datver, and 
A.M. Brackwax. Edited with an Introduction by D, C. Soersox. Oxford University Press, 1926. 
The main interest to Egyptology of this group of essays consists in a section written by Dr. Blackman 

on the Psalms in the light of Egyptian research, This is » sober and dispassionate exposition of the facts 

concerning the reputed borrowings from Egyptian literature in the Hebrew Psalms, In view of the 
extravagant statements which have been made on this subject, especially since the publication of the 

Amenope papyrus, Dr, Blackman's calmly reasoned essay is of very great value. Though not denying the 

direct influence of Ezyptian works on Hebrew literature, he draws attention to the evidence of borrowings 

in the contrary direction, and attribates to Semitic origins that element in Egyptian religion of the New 

Empire which consists in the realization of the fact of sin and the need of forgiveness, It is this, 

combined with the native cheerfulness and love of nature of the Egyptian, which explains the religious 

outlook of the Eighteenth and following dynasties, “an outlook so closely resembling that of the Psalmists 
that it can almost be said that the Songs of Sion were being sung in a strange land before they were sung 
in Sion herself.” 

T. Exe Perr. 


Tha Fellahin of Upper Egypt. By Westeneo S. Buackaax. London: Harrap, 1927, 

Miss Blackman's work is of the highest interest and importance to anthropologists at large and to 
Egyptologista in particular. For six years she has spent several months annually among the peasants of 
Upper Egypt, endeavouring to rescue for science information about their methods of life and thought 
before these become completely deformed and destroyed by being forved into the vulgar and uniform 
mould of advancing civilization. 

One of the difficulties of the sciences of ethnology and anthropology is that their material consists to a 
large extent of evidence which is, to say the least of it, suspect. Much of our knowledge of the rites and 
customs of modern tribes resta on the report of traders, missionaries and travellers almost devoid of any 
equipment which might suit them for the task of collecting anthropological evidence. The two most 
exxential requisites—apart from the more intimate personal qualities such as that aptly styled by 
Dr. Marett “a genius for hobnobbing "—are firstly a sound training in the principles of anthropology, and 
sevondly an intimate knowledge of the language or languages concerned. With the first Miss Blackman 
equipped herself by a serious course of study including the taking of » Diploma in Anthropology in the 
University of Oxford. That she also possesses the second js clear from a close examination of the List of 
Arabic Words at the end of her yolume, where she reveals that scrupulous accuracy and regard for susall 
differences of sound and pronunciation which show that a language has been studied not only with care 
but with affection, Si sic omncs! Miss Blackman possesses also an accidental advantage in that she has 
constantly at her immediate disposition her brother's erudition concerning the life, and especially the 
magic and religion, of Ancient Egypt, a store of which she has not failed to make admirable wee. 

The results of her researches as so far published consist in a number of articles in various journals and 
the present volume, which is intended as a popular work, and contains only = fraction of the material 
which she has already accumulated, It is arranged in a readable manner under various well chosen heads. 
It forms easy and pleasant reading both to those who do not know Egypt and to those of us to whom 
the guttural bickerings of the Alexandrian dock-labourer as our ship nears the quay are among the 
most tuneful music in the world. 

From the Egyptological point of view the value of the book lies in the fact that so much of what is at 
first inexplicable in Ancient Egypt receives light and explanation from this stady of the modern customs 
and lore. This isa subject touched on in the last chapter, but one which is naturally capable of much 
greater development, which either Miss Blackman or her brother will no doubt eventually give it, Its full 
i can be best realized by those of us who have excavated an ancient Egyptian town site, such as 
that of Tell el--Amarnah, where many features which were obscure to us were at once intelligible to the 
native workmen, who are still using precisely the same thing in their villages 

The volume is well and fully illustrated. Most of the photographs are quite excellent: a few only, 
eg. Figs, 27, 36, 41, 127, and 148, are less good. A photographer friend who saw the book offered the 
opinion that in some cases the photographer, anxious to get the figure as large as possible, had advanced 
too close for the focus of the snapshot camera which must of necessity be used for such work, with conse- 
quent loss of sharpness to the image. He suggested that rather than do this it would be better to secure a 
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sharper if smaller i se and have it enlarged to the required size. I give this opinion for what it is worth. 
To my lee wophisticated eye, howeer, it lok an ifn soe cae a lathe ld iicaly of ling 
the camera steady, which most of us know so well, had caused the defect. Some people get over this by 
always resting the camera on something solid, others acquire almost at once the triek of a steady grip, and 
then marvel at those of us who cannot. The anthropologist is occasionally witness of unique scenes, and 
it is important that he should be so complete master of the art of snapshot photography that failure ix 
impossible to him. 

We welcome the book must cordially, and look forward to seeing not only more of its kind, but also the 
more specifically scientific work at which Miss Blackman hints. No doubt she is possessed of a divine 
anxiety to get as much as possible collected before it is lost for ever, but we need not remind her that 
knowledge stowed away in a scholar's notebooks is often just as effectively lost as that which has never 
been gathered. It will shortly become her duty to review her position and to make some definite apportion- 
ment of her time between collection and publication. 

T. Ente Purr. 


A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, By Evwrx Brvay, London: Methuen and Co., 1927. 

This book, which replaces Mahaffy's work of the same name in Sir Flinders Petrie’s series, is to! be 
cordially welcomed as the only up-to-date account in English of the Ptolemaic dynasty, Dr, Bevan, while 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the work of his predecessor, has wisely decided to re-write the history in 
his own way, inserting here and there a characteristic passage from Mahaffy in inverted commas. 1 notice 
that on p. 352 be has been misled by Mahaffy into confusing the sabiya or water-wheel with the Archimedean 
screw, but this is an exceptional slip; in general he has sifted the contents of the earlier book very carefully 
and critically, The dynastic history is recounted in eleven pleasantly written chapters, no easy task, while 
as an interlude between the reigns of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy III we have « long description, largely 
derived from papyri, of the internal organization of the country. Dr. Bevan seems to have utilixed all the 
material that has come to light in recent years, Inevitably some of his remarks and judgmonts will have 
to be modifed when this material has been more thoroughly scrutinized. For instance, the theory (p, 7) 
that on Nov. 12 or 13, 247 nc. Ptolemy III became co-regent with his father is already discredited, and 
1 have noted various other erroneous or disputable statements, which are of no great interest except to the 
specialist, But in the imperfect light of our present knowledge we may say that the author has given us as 
good # sketch of the Ptolemaic state as the soope of his work permitted, It seems to me a very successful 
achievement. 

Dr. Bevan's views are for the inost part sane and sober, but he has propounded ane or two now theories 
on which I find it hard to agree with him. As regands the vexed question concerning the viée who appears 
tae arent with Ptolemy IT from 266 to 259 w.0., he rejects two of the former explanations on the ground 
that they are irreconcilable with the atatement of the scholiast on Theocritus xvitt, 128, that Arsinoe IT 
died Grexvos, is own view is that the viée was an elder and short-lived brother of Euerzetes, But the 
*choliast has carefully given us the names of the children of Ptolemy and Arsinoe 1, and this elder brother 
is not among them. Nor is it correct to say that Arsinoe II adopted these children, It was the king who 


view of Beloch that the vids was the son of Lysimachus and Arsinos accords better with the evidence and 
with the political situation than any other that bas been 

Another now suggestion made by Dr. Bevan is that the deg who figures in tho historical papyrus from 
Gurob is not Berenice the daughter of Philadelphus, but Berenice the wife of Euergutes visiting her 
“at the front,” or rather, it would seein, directing military operations from Antioch before her husband had 
atrived there with the main Egyptian force. A romantic conjecture, but the Gurob text remains to me a 
mystery. 

tn discussing the dxdpospa, the tax which in year 23 of Ptolemy II was taken over from the temples by 
pe Severument and devoted, at least nominally, to the maintenance of the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus 
Dr. Bevan has overlooked one important fact. The dréyoipa was a tax on orchards and vineyards, and the 
transfer took place just at the time when the government was endeavouring to make Egypt grout fruit- 
growing and wine-producing country, This appears very clearly in the Zenon correspondence, more 
especially in the letters of Apollonius the dicecetes. More than that, the papyri show that all or almost all 
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the new vineywrds and orchards were in the hands of the Greek settlers, We cannot say how much of the 
drduopa wis paid by foreigners, but certainly it must have been » very large proportion of the whole 
amount, Was it equitable then that these people, who were developing the land with the encouragement 
of the government, should be heavily taxed for the benefit of « religion which was not theirs? It seems to 
me that the king was perfectly right not to allow this unearned increment to flow into the coffers of the 
Egyptian temples, But in fact the action which he took was @ compromise, He retained the tax, but 
diverted the proceeds to a State cult in which all classes of the population were obliged to take part, 
During his reign the Arsinoeia was a very great fostival, at which every man was expected to sacrifice 
according to his means, and no doubt the government maintained the service of the cult, not only at the 
festival but thronghout the year, with a lavish hand. But it is probable that even from the first the proceeds 
of the dwdpeiya were far greater than the current expenditure on the cult and that the king had 4 large 
balance at his disposal. 

The reform of the Egyptian calendar, as proposed by the priests in the Canopic inscription, is ascribed 
to a Greek brain in Alexandria, supported by the royal will (p. 207), This seems an unnecessary assumption 
when we reflect that the Egyptians were quite capable of devising the required adjustment and that the 
object of it was to stabilize the recurrence of their own festivals with reference to the solar year, Why should 
we suppose the Alexandrians to have troubled about the slight imperfection of the Egyptian calendar, which 
they had not yet begun to use in Alexandria, when we know that they neglected to regularize their own 
ealendar, in which the dated festivals moved round the seasons with far greater rapidity than in the Egyptian 
year? Moreover, if the reform had been ordered by the king, it would have been effected ; if the government 
had taken « serious interest in it, the leap-year holiday would have been officially instituted and main- 
tained. 

The author has done well to drop « large number of the illustrations which appeared in Mahaffy’s book 
and to add a certain number of more interesting ones. With regard to the colossal figure of the young 
Alexander (fig. 8) he might have quoted a curious demotic dating, published by Reich in the Philadelphia 
Museum Journal, in which this very statue ix spoken of. The extravagant coiffures shown in fig. 23 are not 
earlier than the 2nd century a.p. and are copied from Roman models; the Alexandrian women of the 
Ptolemaic age are not to be debited with such bad taste. A better choice would have been the charming 
faience head of a queen, inadequately reproduced in Naukratis 1, Pl. 17, and now in the British Museum. 


©, C. Epcan, 


Vie de Petosiris, grand-pritre de Thot. By Eure Sours, with a preface by Jnax Carant. Brussels: 

Fondation Reine Elisabeth, 1927. Pp. 158. 6 plates. 

One of the most interesting Egyptian discoveries of the last ten years was that of the magnificent tomb 
luilt by the high-priest of Hermopolis, Petosiris, for his father Nesisha and his elder brother Zedthotefonkh, 
his predecessors in the high-priesthood (he himself was also buried in the tomb) at Derwah, near Ashmanégn, 
which has been published in extenso by M. Lefebvre (Ann. Serv., 1920, 41%: Le Tombeau de Petomria, 
Cairo, Service des Antiquités, 1923-4). Its reliefs are of extruordinary importance on acoount of their 
combination of Greek with Egyptian elements; they are documents inestimable in the history of 
Egyptian art as proof that Greek art could and did influence Egyptian artists in a way and to an extent 
we had hardly deemed possible hitherto, No doubt there were other examples of this really Graeoo- 
Egyptian art besides the tomb of Petosiris, We have examples of its earlier stages in the tombe of 
Zonefer and Psamatik-nefer-seshemn, described by Maspero; but in none is the foreign art so largely 
adopted as in that of Petosiris. Yot we see thut the artist ix an Egyptian. He was not a Greek imitating 
Egyptian motives. He was an Egyptian openly and intelligently expanding hia artistic repertory by the 
admission of the artistic ideas of the foreign rulers of the land, and doing it more successfully than his 
successors in the Roman period, not at all unnaturally, in fact, The result can be seen in M. Lefebvre's 
plates, of which examples are reproduced in the rather curious book before us by Pare Suys, who at the 
instance of M. Capart, who prefaces it, has written it to popularize not only the art of Petosiris’s sculptar, 
but also, apparently, Petosiris himself, who does not really interest us so mnch, However M. Suys gives us 
a more or less imaginative sketch of the probable life of Petosiris, which takes a good deal for granted, 
especially as regards the precise period at which he lived. We agree that the probable period of his life is the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. It is a very probable deduction from the style of his artist; which can 
hanily be uny later than the very beginning of the Ptolemaic period, owing to the comparative purity of 
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its Egyptian elements, but, on the other hand, cannot possibly be #0 early as the date to which } : 
ascribes it (Rev. Arch. 5* série, t. xxiii, 1926, 161 ff), ¢ 500 nc., on account of its atrongly mph an 
Greek elements, which, besides, show no trace whatever of archaic Greek style: a mere glance at 
M. Suys's Plate i is enough to show the veriest tyro that the Greek art imitated is that of the fourth, 
not the sixth century n.c. I see no reason to suppose that this relief (which is strongly Graecizing, but not 
pure Greek) is of any later date than the rest of the tomb, though M. Suys apparently does (p, 18). If 
this is #o, we are afraid that M. Montet's learned argument about the calendar must go to the wall in face 
of the facts of Greek art, and we agree with M. Lefebvre’s date for the monument, ¢, 300 nc., which is 
also followed by MM. Capart and Suys, But there are imponderabilia to be considered, nevertheless, Wi 
do not £uw that Petosiris was a contemporary of, let us say, Ptolemy Soter, though with M. Lefebvre, 
we think it extremely probable that he was, and that the foreign tyranny to which he refers in hia insecrip- 
tions was that of Artaxerxes Ochus, But he might be later: a fine artist like his might have lived in the 
third century: there is nothing in his Graccizing style against this, though his Egyptian style seems a 
little too good. And he may have been referring to the Macedonian conquest, though this does not seem 
probable. The possibility however remains, just as does the other possibility also, that the reliefs may 
date earlier in the fourth century, as early as the time of the Nectanebos, and that it is the earlior Persian 
domination that he refers to, So that it is perhaps a little risky to speculate too much as to what events 
in the history of Egypt Petosiris may have seen or taken part in, The book therefore lacks the element of 
reality, and is to be treated not as a serious contribution to archaeology, but as a didactic romance, of 
admirable intention and undoubted use.as a means of interesting the unlearned in Egyptian matters. The 
only thing that is really interesting, however, in connection with Petosiris is the extraordinary style of his 
tomb sculpture, and on this M. Suys does not, we think, lay nearly enough stress. We note an error on 
p. 19, on which, referring to Plate vi, the mummy-case of Petosiris is said to have the head “coiffée do la 
perruque royale (&aft)": it is, of course, not the royal headdress names (the so-called “klaft,” which was 
incidentally not a wig at all, but a hair-bag), but the usual conventional coiffure of the dead. And why, 
on p. 14, should the writer of the Greck graffito is AwodAwvor be “ Phesbis, fils d’Apollon" : the name 
is the Egyptian Aid, * the ibis,” and has nothing to do with Phocbus, although his father was called 
Apollén (=Hor). “ Pheebis” in Greek would have to be a feminine name. 
H.R Hann 


s+ 
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L’ Art égyption, Por Cuantes Borxvx. Bibliothique d’histoire de Part; Paris and Brussels, Van Oest, 1926, 
Pp. 62; 64 plates. 
Monsieur Boreux has written a very acceptable appreciation of Egyptian art in its chief aspects at all 
periods, as preface to an interesting anthology of pictures of Egyptian works of art of all 
in 64 plates. Naturally and rightly he has chosen the majority of his examples from the collections of the 
Louvre, now, since the regretted death of the late M. Bénédite, under his care. The remainder are chosen 
from the Cairo Museum, with the exception of two from Berlin (Nefretiti, of course, and an ‘Amarnah 
relief), two from Turin (Ramesses IT and a Sebennytite royal head), and one from Florence (the well-1 om 
Nineteenth Dynasty stone head of a lady) The British Museum does not appear at all in the plates, and its 
name is not mentioned in the preface, so far as sculpture is concerned ; for although the portrait-etatues of 
Sesostris [II from Dér el-Babri are mentioned, no hint is given that the three best of the four are in the 
British Museum. In other branches of art the only objects in our national collection to which reference ce is 
made are the famous little ivory statuette of a First Dynasty king (No, 37993) found by Petrie at 
and our “cuillers-h-fard,” which were published not long ago in the Journal (xtr1, 7 {£) by Mme Abyd d 
The great blue glaze was-soeptre in the Victoria and Albert Museum (placed there by Petrie on accoum 
of its remarkable technical interest as a triumph of glazing) is also mentioned. We are surprised that 


difficulty of compiling an anthology such as this, and everyone has his own preferences in ark, It is 
impossible to satisfy everybody, and we are grateful to M. Boreux for hia admirable selection of the eel 
pieces of the Louvre and of Cairo. Of those of the Louvre that are not well known here, we: ae ae 
instance, the fine Fourth Dynasty head of king Dedefré¢ (Didonfri), Pl. xx; the bust of Alhe eS 
PL xxxviii; the granite group of Tutfankhamdn and the god Amin (PI. sli), of which the only drawback ic 
the fact that the king's head is broken off ; the face of the god however ix no doubt an idealised portrait 
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of him ; and, above all, the remarkable little portrait-head of a princess in two shades of blue gings, 
of about the time of Amenophia IIL (Pl. xi), From Cairo, besides the well-known masterpieces, we 
welcome the small statue of Amencmmes ITI from Karnak (Pl, xxx), The Tutfankhamin treasures aro 
well represented by two plates (ly, vi). From the Louvre we are given the old favourites, such as the 
always cheerful and weleome little “scribe socroupi," and the rest, including that remarkable head of a 
tan of high cheekbones in painted limestone from the Salt Collection (Pl xxii) which is always ascribed 
(as itis by M. Borenx) to the Fourth Dynasty, though personally I believe it to belong to the end of the 
Eighteenth, It seems to me that the piereing of the cars makes it Impossible to date it before the middle of 
the Eighteenth at earliest; and its general appearance otherwise inclines me to ascribe it to the time of 
Akhenaten, or at nny rate to that of Amenophia IIL, 1 notice that M, Boreux aceopta the current 
attribution of a well-known royal head at Copenhagen to the Twelfth Dynasty (p, 24}; it seems to me (it 
also does to von Bissing and to Weigall) to be undoubtedly lite Saite or Sebennytite (see Journal, XIU, 
66), like another rather similar head ot Bologna, which is or was unaccountably regarded there us a portrait 
of Horembeb (!), but is certainly Sebennytite or even possibly early Ptolemaic, Thosa two are the only 
criticisms of date-attributions by M, Borenx that 1 would make, and they are merely matters of opinion, 
of course, ‘There appears to be a slip on p, 33, where M. Boreux speaks of the bust of Nefretiti at Berlin 
as “pasul d'Eevpte en Allemagne pendant la dermitre guerre, et exposé depuis quelques années an Muade 
de Berlin,” But how could it be possible for anything to pes from Egypt to Germany during the war! 
The bust with the other things from El-‘Amuarnah can only have gone to Berlin before the war, in full time 


of peace, 
H. BR. Hat, 


Dio Kunat der Agypter, Von Geona Sremsponrr. Leipzig, Ingel-Verlag, 1928, Pp, 104, 17 text-ilinstrations, 
and 200 plates. 


Prof, Steindorf’s book is more catholic than M. Boreux's, The majority of its illustrations are of 
objects at Berlin and Cairo, it is trne, as most of M. Boreus's are at Paris nnd Cairo; but Prof, Stetndorff 
does not ignore England wholly; both the British Museum and the Ashmolean contribute representative 
pieces to his plates. One of the Prudhoe lions appears, for instance, and an exataple of the urchaio 
objects from Hierakonpolis at Oxford. Several objects from the Louvre are given, including, of course, 
the “soribe accroupi,” 

Prof, Steindorifs book ia very up-to-date. He not only includes most of the chief of Tutfankhamiin's 
treasures in his repertory, but also the lately found statue of king Zoser at Sakkirah: the first good 
illustration we have seen of it (p. 173), showing well the atrange and clumay shape of the wemes-headdress 
at that early period, and giving a good idea of this rather terrifying, spectre-like figure. Then at the 
other end of the scale be includes the strange reliefs of the tomb of Petosiris at Derwah, with their mixture 
of Egyptian and Greek art and their delicate arabesques, reminding us of nothing so much as of the wall 
decoration of some Italian house of the cinquecento. The Middle Kingdom Mér reliefe appear, and it is 
interesting to compare them with Petosiris or earlier Satte work. The Old Kingdom is well shown, 
‘Amarnah naturally bulks largely, and is well illustrated with several of the famous caste from the living 
and from statues found in the “ House of the Sculptor,” So also is the late Eighteenth Dynasty generally, 
Is it certain that the head of a king on p, 211 is really of the Eighteenth Dynaatyt It does not give me that 
impression, though I should not like to date it. The head of # young man at Florence on p. 212 is called 
by Prof. Steindorff a “ Miidchenkopf," as it was by Frau Fechheimer (Plaatit, p. 63, “ Kopf einer Fran"), 
To me it has the face of a young man, not of a woman, and the method of wearing the halr parted in the 
mniddle was used by men under the Eighteenth Dynasty, as we see from the statue of Amenophis, son af 
Hapu (p. 214}, and that of Horembeb at New York, published by Winlock in Journal, x (1024), Pla, j-iii, 
and naturally flowing in the same way under the Twentieth, as we ase from the sketches of the painter 
Hui published by Erman in Zeitechr, 7. ag. Spr., xu1 (1905), 130, and Spiegelberg in op, eit, trv (1917), 78, 
Can it any longer be maintained that thia head is that of a woman, in face of the Horemheh statue which 
it so closely resembles! We may regret that Prof. Steindorff did not include that statue in his anthology, 
for America would be better represented by it than it is by the gold Amin from the Carnarvon collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum (p. 219). The collection of famous reliefs of the time of Amenophis TT and 
Horemhel at Berlin, Leiden and Bologna is most welcome. = 

Of Saite sculpture one is inclined to doubt whether the head of an elderly priest on p. 268 is not later 

Journ, of, Egypt. Arch. x1v, a5 
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than “um 500 vy. Chr.” From the extraordinarily naturalistic style, especially the quite un-Egyptian 
treatment of the ear, I should myself be inclined to date it rather about 350, a 

Prof. Steindorif includes the smatior arts in his scope, and illustrates them well. The golden dagger of 
Tutfankhamin and the chased gold sheaths appear for the first time in a genera] work bere, And we may 
apecially commend his beautiful illustrations on p, 275 of four of the finest examples of Eighteenth Dynasty 
blue glaze bowls that are known. One with « figure of a girl squatting on a cushion and playing a rabab, 
with a monkey at her side, beneath a trellis of plants, is surely unique : almost Persian in effect, Personally, 
I could have dispensed with those dreadfully tasteless and ugly painted alabaster monstrosities of Tutfankh- 
amiin'’s, pp. 271-74; mate chaewn d son gott, The translucent lamp with its picture (p. 272) is at any 
rate a Avriosum; but the lion on the lid of the box on p, 273 looks as if he were a sweetment, and intended 
to be eaten. Egyptian taste was not always impeccable, and personally I would not be the one, in my 
anthology, to draw attention to its lapaea, However, let us make up for this with the beautiful little 
woolen “Salbschalen” or “Cuillors-i-fard” of pp, 283-4, and the “Spiegelkapsel" of p. 287, not to speak 
of our well-known old friends of the grand time of the Twelfth Dynasty, the gold-work and the jewels 
from Dahshtir (pp. 291 i). 

Like M. Borenx, Prof. Steindorff includes architecture in hia scope, and gives a good selection of views 
of buildings of various periods, including the recently discovered Third Dynasty buildings at Sakkiirah, 

Needless to any, his text, forming a complete introduction to his plates, is admirably written and will 
he most useful alike to the archaeologist aud to the general render. His description of the development of 
the tomb-temple is specially clear, 

A translation of the book, with an angliciwd transliteration of the Egyptian names (avoiding the 
German “ch” and “j" and such forma as “Edjdjet” or even “ Wedjajet” (p, 193) for king aan) and 
with additional plates illustrating the British Museum more worthily, would probably find a considerable 
sale here, It could not of course be recommended without these adéitional plates. A book on Egyptian 
art, if published in England, should devote more apuce to examples in our collections, But we wish cordially 
to acknowledge Prof. Steindorifs courtesy as well as acumen in publishing those English objects that be 
has included in the German edition. 

H. KR. Hane, 


Animals af Ancient Egypt. E. By Davin Paros, Princeton University Press: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press 
The conception and intended scopsa of this work are tndoubtedly good, but the production and style 

are so poor that we are afraid it will be of little use to the atudent Although this book ia the first volume 

of the series, no introduction descriptive of the method of its use has been given, ‘The chief fult, 
however, lies in the illustrations and the hieroglyphic text, The figures of the animals to which the 
text refers should have been reproduced on a much larger scale, and where it is possible notea of the 
colouring should have been added, so that the reader would easily be able to distinguish the peculiar 

features of each type. To take one example, page, nos, 6 and 7, Where is the distinction between E. 3. A. 

and FE. 3.0.) The iliustrationa in the text are much too small and very badly drawn, On page 23 (E. 72. B.) 

we have 4 copy of Mrs, Davies's painting of a hippopotamus at bay from the tomb of Amenemhat, This 

j# 4 typical example of the careless drawing and absurdly small scale of the illustrations throughout this 

work. To sum up, Mr. Paton’s book pute us in mind of a student's nete-hook, quite intelligible ta the 

writer but of little value to the reader, W. i. Emeny. 


Thebes. The Glory of a Great Past. By Jeay Carant and Mancenie Weranovcn. London, 1926, 

This comprehensive survey of the Empire capital of Egypt will be of great value both to the specialist 
in Egyptian art and architecture and to the visitor who hitherto has been only able to turn to Baedoker 
for reference. 

The photographs sre excellent, both in quality and selection, and M. Capatt is himself to be congratu- 
lated on o number of these which come from his own camera, We notice a mistake on page 250 which is 
of some importance. “ Ramosis was in office at the end of the reign of Amenophis [II and during ng part of 
the reign of his predecessor.” Surely this last word should be successor, ‘ine 

In the event of « further edition of this book we would like to suggest the insertion of a number of 
plans of the temples and tombs, which would be of immense value to the visitor to Egypt. 

For a non-specialist work on Thebes this hook is unique. W. EB. Ewenr. 
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Relazione ai tavori detla Missione Archeologioa Maliana in Eyitto (Anni 1903-1920); TL La tomba 
intatta dell’ architetto Cha By E. ScHrarareu. Torino: R. Museo di Antichita, 1927, Pp. 187; 
* 160 illustrations. 


One of the most pleasant variations of a ride through Western Thebes is to turn up sharply to the left 
between Medinat Habu and Kurnat Mur‘ai into the Valley of the Queens’ Tombs and then strike off right 
uy the little desert valley that leads to Dér el-Medinah. Crowds of tourists are left behind: one is in the 
real solitude of « rocky desert valley, along the side of which our narrow path runs to the head of the 
little pass, where stands within its high wall of unbaked brick the little temple af Dér el-Medinah, Further 
on the path, avoiding the enormous hole which was dug probably for the tomb of some noble or king of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, goes on by the rocky dale behind Shékh ‘Abd el-KGrnah to Dérel-bahri. In this region 
fruitful tomb-excavations have been carried on by the Americans and the Italians, and more recently by 
the French. The excavations of M. Bruyére and of Dr. Schiaparelli in the valley were situated near the 
temple of Dir el-Medtnah and between it and the Valley of the Queens, where Schisparelli had already 
dug. The present volume describes the important contents of the intact tomb-chamber of Khaf, « chief 
royal architect under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and of his wife Meryt, which was discovered and excavated in 
1906, The chapel of this tomb (No, 8) has always been known: for references see Porter and Moss, 
Topographical Bibliography, 1 (The Theban Necropolis), 57. The objects found in the chamber have been 
#t Turin for twenty years, and it ix odd to our thinking that their publication should have been delayed 
for twenty years. But all things come to those that wait, However, by this delay Schiaparelli has missed 
his market. Tutfankhaman has intervened, and our appetite for the contents of intact Egyptian tombs 
has been somewhat jaded, However, despite Tutfankhamfn and luya and Tuyu, the contents of the tomb 
of Khaf are of very great interest, and tell us several things that we did not know before or illustrate more 
completely things that we did know. 

Khar, the “1 |= | B,J 244, was a chief royal arvhitect at the end of the reign of 

HI, confirmed in office under his two successors, and died in the reign of Amenophis III. If he 
died about 1405 B.c, and was already chief of the works under Tuthmosis ILI, ¢.c, before 1450, he will, if he 
was appointed to his office at about the age of thirty, about 1460 (let us say), have been eighty-five at his 
death, which is » good age, quite good enough, ane would think. But Schiaparelli for some reason (p. 190) 
makes him born under Tuthtosis I, which would mean that he was at least a centenarian at his death, 
probably about 110 years old, which is not at all probable. It would be interesting to have his mummy 
examined; but this Schiaparelli tells ws nothing about: there is no description in the book of any 
scientific examination of it. It is not probable that he was more than 85, and he may have been five years 
younger, at his death. Nor is there any description of the mummy of Meryt. 

Of their «plendid coffins (Figs 17 ff), however, and of the remarkable objects buried with then, 
Schiaparelli gives general descriptions and very good photographs. The contents of the tomb were found 
heaped ap much in the same way as they were in the tomb of Tutfankhamin, so that the chamber looked 
much like a furniture-repository. The sumne linen covers were found stretched over important objects, such 
as the coffins. The funerary papyri, which are very finely written and vignetted, are fully described and 
illustrated (Figs. 31 ff). But the discoverer thinks too much of the wooden figure of Khaf (Figs, 32 ff), which 
is not a good example of the art of the time. 

The chair on which it was found standing with some ushabtis (Pig. 38) is a good example, the other 
furniture numerous but normal, with the exception of a little “garden-table” of reed (Fig. 103) which might 
have come from modern Japan. The many and various funeral boxes are all good and interesting. But 
(with the exception of the golden cubit, to be mentioned later) the most interesting things of all in the 
tomb are the clothes, bedclothes, towels, etc., of which there were a great number, placed in rolls (Figs. 64-67), 
The clothes especially are most interesting und rather disconcerting: they do not quite tally with ideas 
derived from the statues and paintings. The heavy winter sleeveless tunics, for instance, are a surprise, 
so are the coloured borders, and, to a less extent, the long fringes. We should have liked Schiaparelli to 
illustrate lay-figures with some of these things on, to see how they look. Of course one has to allow for 
starching and ganffering, which would make a difforence in their appearance. A queer touch js the Iaundry- 
taark on cach garment. Meryt's wig (Fig. 74), with its cover and basket, is a good example of its kind, 

Of the vases the painted pottery funnel (Fig. 45) is unique, and most interesting, as are also the metal 
strainers, Fig. 62, with the accompanying drinking-apparatus of metal and fayence. We can compare the 
leaden drinking-syphon with its strainer-end found at ‘Amarnah in 1921 and now in the British Museum 

26—2 
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(No. 55,148; exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, case E). Of the pottery Schisparelli notes (p, 140) 
forms almost indistinguishable from some of the Middle Kingdom; ayother proof of the shortness of the 
period separating the Twelfth from the Eighteenth Dynasty, Tho metal vase-stands are very fine, especially 
one in openwork that proves the Eighteenth Dynasty date of the similar but more elaborate stands at Leipzig 
published by Steindorff (Bliitezeit, p. 146; and Kunst der Agypter, p. 300) as Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
otherwise might have been thought to be Ptolemaic. The wash-hand basin and ewer of bronze (Fig. 117) 
are singularly beautiful, and might well be Japanese. The wooden case of the curious leather object (Pig. 51), 
supposed to be a level, looks oddly Roman or Coptic with its incised design, but the zigzag round the 
rosette is not Roman, The most interesting instrument, and in some ways the most valuable object found 
in the tomb, is the golden cubit-rule with inscriptions of Amenophis I, referring to his opening of royal 
buildings at Hermopolis, which was no doubt presented to Khaf by that king on that ovcasion (Figs 165, 156). 
“E...di lamina d’ oro, sostenuta internamente da anima di legno” (p. 168), The incised inscriptions are very 
unusual, eepecially that referring to Hermopolis: 7, \—]! 2' $F |" Bil Pee 


f—lShere Slr1L— ISIN Ca ERS Seay 
{> =S. Schiaparelli thinks this refers to the starting forth of the king on the Asiatic campaign of 
his second year (¢, 1446 B.c.): on his way north from Thebes: “Came H.M., his heart rejoicing, into the 
house of his venerable father Amin. His soldiers with him were as locusts. He stayed at Hermopolin ; 
he built (sic) the walled house of CAa-khepera-Ref on the second day of the inundation, when the river 
ruse at the time of (its) widening.” It is not # case of a ‘piccolo tempio,' as Schisparelli says, but of a 
secular building, probably little more than o walled royal kiosk. No doubt Khaf built it, but whether he 
did it in one day we do not know. Perhaps he did, and that was why he was given the golden cubit-measure, 
Another present from royalty was a small handled saucer of electrum, with the incised prenomen of 
Amenophis IIT (Fig. 157), no doubt given to Khaf in his-old age as a mark of the young king’s favour, and 
with « further inscription in black, 77 \U | =: yh, added after his death, unless it was a special post: 
mortem gift from the king's store of such things to the funeral equipment of his distinguished subject, 
which is equally possible, A scribe’s palette with inscription of Amenmes, a very important court officer, 
flabellifer on the right hand, superintendent of all the works of the palace and of the treasuries, decorated 
with the golden fly, in the reign of Tuthmosis [V, was no doubt » present from him to hix more hum 
colleague, But the great situla (Fig. 158) with the inscription of the scribe Userhet, priest of the deceased 
queen Mutuofrit and Aem-ba of the princess Sitamin, was perhaps not a present from anybody, thoagh we 
do not know how it came into Khaf’s possession: it was made probably some time before he was born, 
about a century before it found its last resting-place in his tomb. Other objects in the tomb cited by 
Schisparelli as presents can hardly be such: we may instance the draughts-box of « certain rather 
reverend gentleman, devoted to the service of Amin, named Mery-Lenret, Fiale% (not ‘Bonar. 
merit,’ as Schiaparelli ssys; which would be a woman's name), which bears funerary inseriptions for 
Mery-benret, and 40 was no business of Khat's, properly speaking. Nor had it, properly speaking, anything 
to do with another person, the superintendent of the king's works Neferhebef, who is represented on it 
seated with his wife and receiving funerary offerings from his son, whose name, so far as 1 can read it 
from the illustration (Fig. 161) is Mery-benret. I may be wrong, as it is difficult to see, and Schiaparelli 
does not give the name of the son, which however is certainly 7, and so presumably | “©, although 
this has not ocourred to Schiaparelli, It explains the occurrence of the names of both Neferhebot and 
Mery-benret on the same object: Mery-benret commemorates his father and mother on his own funerars 
dranghts-box. Besides this box, a walking-stick with « long funerary inscription of Neforhebof cut om it 
was also found in:the tomb, and the stick of « Kharemuas, who bore the same title (|= "—)/ay Khare 
Now Khaf may be the same person as Khafemuas: names were shortened at that time in this way : we may. 
instance User-Amtin, of tomb No, 131 at Shélh ‘Abd-el-Kurnab (recently published by px Gams Davies, 
Bull. Met, Mus, N.¥., 1926, 11, 48) who was usually called plain ‘User’ So we may discount the separate 
existence of this Kharemuns, and suppose with reason that this stick was a present to Khar from himself, 
or rather from his executors, as it too bears a funerary inscription (}-}), like the stick and draughts-box 
of Neferhebef and Mery-benret, The most probable explanation of the existence of the two latter objects 
in Khar’s tomb is that it was not originally made for Khar, but housed the burials of Neferbebef and his 
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son Mery-benret, who wer ovicted from it for some reason by Khat, when two pieces of their tomb-furniture 
were left behind, The fact that Neferhebef was spparently a predecessor of Khaf in office (he was 
Al) S + p. 179), may or may not supply a hint as to motive. He lived not very long before 
Khaf, for the inscriptions of Mery-benret are to my mind no earlier than the reigu of Tuthmosis 11, 
though the scene of offering to Neferhebef looks older. The only other explanation is that Khaf bought 
from the maker the draughts-box which Mery-benret had had inscribed for his and bis father's tomb, but 
had rejected for some reason, and that Khaf forgot to substitute his name on it for that of the original 
owner, before he died, and his heirs omitted to do so after his death. Such an explanation, although possible 
in the case of one thing, becomes less probable when we are dealing, as now, with two: for Neferhebef’s 
stick hus also to be taken into consideration. Anyhow there can be no question of any present from a 
benevolent friend of Khaf’s in this case. 

Among other things in the tomb the provisions are also worthy of special notice, especially the loaves 
and above all the cakes and biscuits in various forms, three-cornered scones (like the loaf from Dér el- 
bahri [Brit. Mus, No, 40,942), published by me in Navince and Haun, Deir el-badari, X/th Dyn, m1, p. 24, 


pl. xix), Jes-vases, figs, papyrus-flowers, J-signs (1), and goats (Fig. 135), reminding us much of the similar 
“mixed biscuits” found by Sir Aurel Stein at Astana, near Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and dating from 
the T'ang Dynasty, c. 650-750 a.p., which were exhibited at the British Museum last year. 

A very remarkable thing is an alabaster vase in which is a medicament: an oil or ointment (p. 154) 
containing iron and morphine (“un grasso di natura vegetale, continente ferro ed oppio”). The opium is 
understandable; but the iron is a surprise. However, iron was now well known to the Egyptians, though 
very precious, as the dagger of Tutfankhamdn shows so far as arms are concerned. And it would appear 
that its medical use was alxo known. 

There remains little more to be ssid with regard to the objects found, except to mention a formidable 
leather truncheon left behind by a taskmaster of the workmen (Fig. 14) and to note that there is a contri- 
bution to the vexed question of Egyptian lighting in a bronze lamp in the form of a bird, mounted on a 
slender wooden stand in the shape of a lotus-column (Figs. 127-8). 

The outer chapel of brick, originally pyramidal, which has been known since the time of Wilkinson, was 
well painted, so far as the vaulted roof is concerned (Figs. 164, 166), and has recently attracted the attention 
of Mr. pe Gants Davres (Bull, Met. Mus. N.¥., 1922, 11, 51). The stele “che da oltre un secolo fa parte 
delle collezioni del Museo di Torino” (p. 184), where it is No, 162, is romarkably poor. On it Khaf and 
Meryt receive offerings from their son Amonemopet (Fig. 165). 

From the above it will have been seen how interesting the contents of this tom) are. Schiaparelli’s 
account is easy and flowing, but lacks precision. It is readable, which too many accounts of excavations 
are not, and which this deserved to be. But it is not scientifically precise, We do not want the whole 
book to be a dry catalogue; but we do ask nowadays for an inventory of all the objects found, with the 
measurements of everything, and we do ask for the complete text of every inscription, so that one has not 
to guess at a reading with a magnifying-glass as in the case of the probable name of Mery-benret in the 
scene of the offering to Neferhebef and his wife on Mory-benret's draughts-box (above, p. 204). And in 
the illustrations we do ask for a scale against every object, Schiaparelli not only does not give us a 
single one, but he does not mention in his text the measurements of all the objects described, by any means. 
Schiaparelli is an Egyptologist of the older achool, and the strict discipline in these matters of the 
younger archasologiats (which to them is second nature) is not adopted by him, Apart from this, however, 
we have nothing but praise for this fine publication. Schiaparelli may be of the older school, and so 
lack the scientific precision that the younger schoo! demands, but he is an Egyptologist of great position 
and knowledge, and he has given us of his best in this edition of the treasures of ancient civilization which 
he was lucky enough to discover in the tomb of Khaf, and which the museum of Turin is to be congratulated 
on possessing. We cannot close this appreciation of the book (which the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
General Direction of Antiquities and Fine Arts, has forwarded to us through the Embassy and the Director 
of the British Museum) without « further reference to the excellence of the photographs and of their 
reproduction in photograyure, which ia a credit to Italian workmanship, We wish we could say the same 
of the printing of the hieroglyphs, which is very bad ; they are of an ancient fount, and sometimes look aa 
if they were wood-blocks. The other printing is so excellent that we would suggest that 
should not in future disfigure his books with so bad a fount, but should advise the “O.P.E.S.” (his printers) 
ay invest in’ Dz, Gaaviner’s new Sant which we wee in tie Josrnat 

HR Har - 
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Kinderspielzeug aus alter Zeit. By Kant, Gripen. Berlin. 1927, 
Dr. Karl Grober, of Munich, has published with the Deutacher Kunsteerlag, of Berlin, an interesting: 
volume on children’s toys of all ages from Twelfth Dynasty Egypt to the nineteenth century, which 
devotes a short section to ancient Egyptian toys. Several examples in the British Museum are illustrated, 
notably the well-known wooden walking lioness with the moveable lower jaw (No. 15671), the jerking toy 
(on the monkey-on-a-stick principle) of 4 bound and prostrate negro prisoner being worried by a hound 
(No. 26254), and several dolla. The lioness is described as o tiger: although the toy is of the Roman 
period, when the tiger had no doubt become known to the Egyptians, we think it more probable that 
a lioness was intended. The prisoner-and-hound toy, which is of the Nineteenth Dynasty or possibly of the 
Eighteenth, throws rather an unpleasant reflection on the sort of royal pastime that was considered 
appropriate then to be reproduced as a child’s toy. Other toys illustrated, of the same type, arm the very 
remarkable wooden ichneumon (mongoose) pouncing on a snake, in the Leyden Museum, the early figure 
(Twelfth Dynasty ?) grinding corn or kneading bread, also at Leyden, and the crocodile with moveable lower 
jaw (Roman) at Berlin. The common Roman horses on wheels of course appear. But of the two supposed 
toys from the Louvre, 4 stone lion and faience hedgehog mounted on wooden four-wheeled carriages, we 
believe that the lion and the hedgehog cannot originally belong to the carriages. These are no doubt both 
Roman ; but the hedgehog is Suite and the lion is difficult to date, but probably not Roman. We believe 
that here is an example of the way in which in pre-archaeological days unrelated things were often put 
together to “look pretty.” Whether the lion and the hedgehog themselves are to be regurded strictly 
speaking as toys is doubtful; certainly the Sixth-Eleventh Dynasty wooden figures of servants, also 
illustrated, are not: they are, of course, funerary models, placed in the tomb, and should not have been 
included. The book is finely got up, the photographs are excellent, and the descriptive text interesting. 
H. BR, Hatt. 


I papiri ieratici del Museo di Torino. It Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, Vol. 1, « cura di Givexpre Borri 
e T. Erte Peer (fascicolo 1). Torino, Fratelli Bocca editori, 1928 (Obtainable from Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, and Geuthner, Paris.) 

The appearance of this first part of a systematic publication of the papyri of Turin, une of the mast 
important collections of ancient Egyptian papyri in existence, is certain of a warm welcome from 
Egyptologists. So fragmentary is the condition of most of the papyri that an adequate publication of 
them was hardly possible until now when Egyptology has exercised itself upon them more or lew for 
a whole century, and a combination of skill in reading the hieratic, fitting the fragments and reproducing 
the result by photography has found also a publisher willing to undertake the heavy cost of issuing 
the work, 

While, in November 1824, Champollion was at Turin studying the Drovetti collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, he relates that after examining those papyri that were well preserved he was brought to 
a table ten feet long covered “at least six inches deep” with fragmenta, In this heap of hieratic writings 
(only some thirty months after his first decipherment of a hieroglyphic sigu !) his practised eye and keen 
intelligence recognised the remains of a chronological list of kings and many other important documents 
bearing royal names, discoveries which he briefly describes in his Seconde lettre au due de Blacus. In 
1826-7 the erratic scholar Seyfarth extracted from the mass every fragment of the Papyrus of Kings and 
fitted them all together with great ingenuity in a series of which first Lepsius and then Gardner Wilkinson 
published facsimiles. Forty years after Champollion’s visit a new period of activity commenced. Lepsius, 
Lieblein, Chabas and Devéria published some important documents from the collection, and in 1869-76 
Eat ce cava dant Ge eae Ga oe 
in Holland with tracings of many o latter issued no less than 158 facsimiles wit 
commentaries and translations. seit ct — 

About thirty years ago Professor Schiaparelli, the present director of the museum 8 systematic 
roring and fiting together of the fragwenta, mont of which proved to be of the Twestcth Dynan, 
Signor Botti in his spare time has continued this work (excluding only the fragments of fanerary 
documents) and has lately published notes of several very interesting discoveries—remnants of a register 
of households, and of s hymn celebrating the deeds of Tuthmosis III in Asia, a precursor of the so-called 


“Poem of Pentaur” of Ramesses [1. Now, collaborating with Professor Peet, our tireless Editor, who as 


we all know has made s special study of the judicial papyri of the Twentieth Dynasty, Botti has begun the 
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publication, commencing with a group of fragments which has been brought into a final state of preparation, 
the publishing house of Fratelli Bocca moat nobly supporting the enterprise, 

The necropolis of Thebes with its sumptuous private tombe and its fabulously rich royal sepulchres was 
® centre of great activity during the New Kingdom and the home of a large population of priesta and 
workmen employed at the tombs and tetnples. The most valuable and extensive series of the fragments at 
Turin (excluding the Papyrus of Kings) is that which belongs to journals, which whon complete probably 
gave a record of the principal events concerning the necropolis during the later part of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. Would that some of them had bean complete! The construction of royal tombs, the robberies 
from them, the commissions of enquiry, the equipment and composition of the offies of management, the 
days of accession of the obscure Ramesside kings would all have been read in black and white for rather 
brown) oo the papyri, but alas! only tattered pages of some isolated portions have heen preserved. 

In this first instalment we are given a piece of « journal of the end of year 13 and the beginning 
af year 14 written on back and front of two fragmenta. The editors show that the reign is that of 
Neferkeref, commonly known as Ramesses LX. The remains of the recto are entirely occupied by a list, in 
three pages, of boats and other equipment valued in silver defen and dite. On the three pages of the verso 
is a diary from the fifth epagomenal day of year 13, apparently with little break in the fragmenta, to the 
twenty-fourth day or more of the first month of inundation of year 14, ie. about one month; yet the 
editors point out that there are serious difficulties as to the date on which the change from year 13 
to year 14 took place, Beside the photographic plates there is a very useful diagram of the fragmenta and 
of the puges of writing. Thore isa diagram also of a much longer series of about thirty fragmenta, large 
and stall, of the journal of year 17, of which sixteen pages are recognisable on the recto and about the 
ame number on the verso. The entries for each day vary from one line to twenty and for months 
Logether the principal and often the only item was that the workmen were not working, the puason being 
apparently that their wages or food supplies were in arrears all the time, Absence of “strangers” or 
of * Libyans” is aldo often noted, but the exact significance of this tantalising entry is not yet apparent. 
At the same time enquiries were being conducted into robberies of tombe, which were indeed likely to have 
taken place in such a disorganized state of things, 

About one-third of this papyrus is published in the fasciculus. Four pages give the names of eight 
persona imprisoned for tomb robbery and the rations allowed for them and for others; the other pages 
record many particulars from the middle of the first winter month to the middle of the third of year 17 
during which the workmen were still starved and doing nothing and the most important business was that 
of the robberies, the confessiona of acme of the thieves being recorded. 

These fragmentary journals mention people and events that appear also in other papyri in Turin and 
the British Musoum. Very little of all this had been published previously—only parts of two peeges 
by Pleyte and Rowai in w tracing and with little understanding of the contemta. It is not until the whole 
has been published that we can realize iia contribution to the picture of Ancient Eeyptian life at an 

laxvtuitig aiiad 

The authors’ method of publication is the most complete possible: the fragments are carefully listed 
and described, and all the writing is turned into hieroglyphic in plates corresponding to the facsimile and is 
translated with brief but learned commentary. | 

The following corrections and suggestions have occurred to me in reading the fragmenta 

Journal of year 13 : 

Page 3, recto, L 10. 4 [ must be the gerer-boat of Nauri stela, IL 24, 25; ef Bragsoh, WA. 1466. 

Page 1, verso, 1 6. “This day the wazir arrived (back 7) from the south (lit. ‘going north"), whereas he 
had gone to bring the second priest of Amin." Aue bs for HO. 

Zé, 1, 11. “The inspector of the province departed saying * We will report to the vizier! (i.e, * intending 
to report to the vizier"), as the scribe Phés was waiting for them.” 

Page 3, verao, L a. “The workmen came.” 

Journal af year Vi: ; 

Page 1, B. recto, |. 2. Certainly |] not oe; L 4, $1 seems to me the real equivalent of this common 
late group; |. 9, “hungry, short of their (m-my for -imy) provisions”; IL 10, 17, [J q ff; L 18, “regarding 
(mi) all provisions"; L 25, add 2S before wfrtw, : 

Page 2, B. reeto, 17. Omit “pescatore”; 1. 30, "~ ; 1 31, for “andar su” rather “mount,” “ride” 

We shull all look forward to the continuation of the “Journal” in this fine publication, 

F. Lu, Guirrrrg, 





— 
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A PAINTED TERRACOTTA HEAD IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xvi and xvii. 


The head in the British Museum (No. 21820) of which photographs are published 
in Plates xvi and xvii is an interesting piece, unpublished previously, so far as I am 
aware. It is said to have been found in the Fayyiim, but for this there is nothing but 
the word of the man who sold it to the Rev. Greville Chester, from whom it was acquired 
im 1887. From the facial traits it has usually been taken to be a portrait of a woman. 
Its date has generally hitherto been assumed to be Roman, but for no very cogent 
reason that [ can see. It is odd and difficult to place, but it can hardly be of the Roman 
period. The treatment of the features makes this unlikely, and I cannot believe it to be 
Roman, and am inclined to assign it to the Kighteenth Dynasty. It looks to me like a 
work of the reigns of Tuthmosis IV or Amenophis III, between 1425 and 1375 p.c. The 
way in which the nose, mouth, and chin are modelled is to my eye distinctly reminiscent 
of work of the end of the fifteenth century. 

If so, is it a man or a woman? One would say, certainly a woman. But an Egyptian lady 
of that time should have a much longer coiffure, parted in the middle. This short wig or 
hair with the square fringe over the forehead (not worn then by women) looks more like 
that of a man. The head may represent a young man. Young male portraits at this period 
not seldom present a rather feminine contour. But the point cannot be definitely decided, 
as it can in the ease of the well-known bust of a young man of this period in the 
Birmingham Museum of Fine Arts (cast in the British Museum) which is of course with- 
out doubt male, despite the fact that it has mistakenly been attributed to the opposite 
sex. The coiffure in No. 21820 is not quite of the regulation male t , 48 is that of the 
Birmingham figure, but is very like it. But if the head is not of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and is that of a woman, the only suggestion I can make ia that it belongs to the Old 
Kingdom (Fourth-Sixth Dynasty), like the wife of the Shékh el-beled (who has “bobbed,” 
though parted, hair), and that does not seem to me to be at all so probable as an 
Eighteenth Dynasty origin. 

Tt is a curious piece, For one thing, it is not the broken off upper part of a figure. 
It is a bust, intended to be fitted either on a simple pedestal-block (and so be a simple 
bust), or possibly on to a body of a different material, wood perhaps, For the shoulder- 
part is hollow, to fit over the tenon of the body (?) below: and the edges of the bust are 
carefully rounded off and the paint covering the whole is carried round them into the 
cavity. But there are no arms. This is then a true bust. And so it is in all probability 
just a sculptor’s model, and had no body. ‘ 


! See Perum, Ane. £y., 1 (1914), 48. This is part of « seated group of a man and his wife, of a type 
common at that time; his wife's hand is seen on the man's back, in the usual affectionate position, 
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Tt is half life-size, measuring 14 ins, (0355 m.) in height; the head from chin to 
crown 6 ins. (0-152 m.), Its material is terracotta, well baked brown-red pottery with a 
deep red surface reinforced by red paint; this is best preserved on the lower part, The 
hunched appearance of the right shoulder is due to the Tubbing away of the softer 
material where, as can be seen in the plate, the red surface has flaked off. On the 
face the original surface has mostly gone, but there are remains of red paint on the 
forehead, of black on one eye, and of black on the fringe of hair over the forehead. 
Luckily the features, however, are intact, showing an individual portrait with large mouth 
and short upper lip. The short wig or hair was originally painted black over the red 
surface. At some time the head has been partially burnt so that the whole of the wig 
on the right side has been charred and has broken away, leaving a blackened surface, 
It is evident that the wig was slapped on to the clay head when the latter was getting 
dry; it is not altogether of one piece with the rest of the head, and was inclined to separate 
from it. The head had broken off from the shoulders, and is mended with modern glue, two 
streaks of which run down the front of the bust and should not be mistaken for darker 
ancient paint, Whether the burning is due to bad firing on the part of the potter or is 
later is difficult to say, Is it a potter's failure? : 

The style is summary: the fringe of hair over the forehead for instance 18 indioated 
by a rough succession of marks. The treatment of the eyes with the dipping line next 
the nose, and with careful outline cut out with the knife, is noticeable. The portrait is 
obviously well characterized. Is it of the Kighteenth Dynasty or of the Old Kingdom? 

I think, on account of the facial characteristics and the treatment of the eyes, that 
it 8 of the Eighteenth Dynasty, about the time of Amenophis III, and that if so it is 
probably intended to represent a man. The coilfure seems to me male, with the typical 
square-cut fringe of the men of the Kighteenth Dynasty, Men sometimes parted their hair 
in the middle then too, but women always have their hair parted in the middle even when 
it is “bobbed,” until under the later New Kingdom and the Saites we find them wearng 
short coiffures (probably Wigs), not parted. But that coiffure is quite different from that 
of this head, which seems to me to be very like the ordinary Righteenth Dynasty male 
hairdress minus the two lappet-like locks or masses of hair that usually fall from behind 
the ears on to the shoulders, It is a question whether these two locks did not origmally 
exist on the head, but have flaked off. I doubt this, however, as the “hol” is square and 
not rounded off so as to show part of the ear, as it normally would, 

The red colour of the bust is also 4m argument in favour of its representing a man. 
The face (though, of course, much coarser and rougher) is, with its short upper lip, 
curiously reminiscent of that of the Birmingham head, the date of which is undoubted. 
Tt is an “Eighteenth Dynasty face,” in my opinion. And from the date of its acquisition, 
1887, I should say that it is highly likely that it really came from El‘Amarnah., 


Plate XVII. 
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THE PIG AND THE CULT-ANIMAL OF SET 
Br P. E. NEWBERRY 
Plates xvii and x1. 


I. The Domestic Pig in Ancient Egypt. 


The domestic pig was already known to the Egyptians of predynastic times; small 
models! of it in clay have been found in graves of that period at Abydos and elsewhere 
in Upper Egypt. A glazed figure of a sow* dating from the First Dynasty has been 
discovered at Abydos (PL. xviii, fig. 4), and it is remarkable that it is similar im shape 
to the faience amuletic sows that were common im Saite times (Pl. xvitl, fig. 3). The 
earliest mention of the domestic pig in literature occurs in the biography of Methen®, 
an official who, under one of the monarchs of the Third Dynasty (circa 2900 B.c.), held 
important administrative posts in Lower Egypt. He says that on the death of his 
father he was given the deceased man’s property, which included “people and small 
cattle,” the latter, according to the determinatives of the word used, comprising asses 
and pigs*, Swine (+e) are mentioned in the inventory of Thutinekht’s possessions given 
in the Story of the Peasant® (cirea 2200 B.c.), An Egyptian sage", describing the 
conditions of his country during the civil wars between the Thebans and the Herakleo- 
politans, says that so scarce had food become that men had perforce to “eat herbs, 
and wash them down with water; no fruit nor herbs were to be found for the birds, 
and even ordure (!) was taken away from the mouth of swine.” Under Sesostris I 
(1950 B.c.) a certain Menthuweser’ was placed in charge of the royal farms, and he gives 
as one of his titles ), =| “Overseer of Swine,”"—the only instance of such a title that has 
been found in Egypt. That pigs were bred in considerable numbers throughout the Nile 
Valley in the New Kingdom is proved by several contemporary statements. Renni®, 
Mayor of El-Kab, says that he possessed 100 sheep, 1200 goats, and 1500 pigs. The 
royal scribe Amenhotep records® that among the property given by King Amenophis II 
to the temple of Ptah at Memphis were 1000 pigs and 1000 young(?) pigs. In the reign 
of Seti the pig was bred in the temple domains at Abydos™. In the Ebers, Hearst, and 


* British Museum No. 50630; Quient, Mierabonpolis, 1, Pl, xxii, 8. ; 

2 Perare, Abydos, a, PL vi, No. 66, and p, 25. § Serax, Urhunden, 1, 3 

* In the Satrap Stela (Alexander I) in the Cairo Museum, the word mnmn, “ cattle,” is determined by 
three oxen, a ram, a gazelle, a pig and an ass (Surne, Urbunden griech..rim. Zeit, 19), 

6 Voustsaxa-Gappiven, fie Alagen des Davern, Taf. 24, |. 138, 

4 Gaaminen, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 45, 

7. L, Raxsome, The Stela of Menthuuwaer, 18, * Serum, Urbunden, rv, 75, le 16. 

® Perare, Menpévs, v, PL lexx, | 24. An account papyrus in the handwriting of the late New Kingd 
(Manrerre, Popyrvs égyptiens du Musée de Boulag, 1, Pl. v) alao refers to awine 

1 Professor Griffith in his paper on the Abydos Decree of Seti I at Nauri in Jowrnal xu, 901 £, 
translates the word di (lines 45, 56, 58, 59) by “dogs,” but thia is obviously an error; the domesticated 
animals named are kine, isses, goats and piga, For the reading Siw see p. 202, footnote 9, and ef. p. 204, 
footnote |. 
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other medical papyri, the blood, gall, liver, etc., of pigs were often directed to be used 
in medical prescriptions!, In Renni’s tomb? at El-Kab occurs the earliest representation 
of domesticated swine in an agricultural scene. In the tomb of Paheri®, also at El-Kab, 
a swineherd is figured driving a drove of pigs. In three tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
at Thebes* swine are again depicted in agricultural scenes (PI. xix, figs. 1 and 2), and 
in two of these the animals are shown being driven over fields of newly sown corn to tread 
it in,—a custom that still prevailed in Egypt a thousand years later when Herodotus® 
visited the Nile Valley. In Graeco-Roman times swine were bred in considerable numbers 
throughout the country*, A tax was imposed upon them, and there are many refer- 
ences In the papyri of the period to swineherds and pig-merchants?, At the present day 
pig-breeding in Egypt is mostly confined to Coptic villages*, but in some of the larger 
towns of Upper Egypt considerable numbers are reared by the Greek merchants for export 
to Cairo and Alexandria. 


II. Names for the Pig in Ancient Egyptian. 


The commonest name for the domestic animal was ams cy 79, fem. 2S Be Hr, 
pl. =} }a5! fw; Coptic we: fem. expo, pl. ewar. It is first found in texta of the 
Herakleopolitan Period; ==. (abbr. <3) Mt b= 5, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., uvim, 17*, 20°, 


! In the Hearat Medical Papyrus, 16, 4-6, there ja a prescription “against the bite of a pig.” 

* Trion, Wall-Drawings of Et Kab, ry, Pl. iv. 

* Trion-Guirrimn, Tie Tomb of Pahers, Pl, iii. 

* SPIEGELAERG-NEWHERRY, Report on Some Eroavations in the Theban Necropolis, Pl. xiii, p. 14. The 
Hustration given in Pl six, fig. 1, is reproduced from a tracing of the scene of swine in the tomb of 
Tnena (No. 81) at Thobes. This scone is now much niittilated; a pencil drawing of it, made by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, probably in the Inte twenties of last century, ia preserved among his papers (Vol. 1m, £19), and 
a woodcut made from this drawing is printed in hix Manners ana Customa of the Ancient Ezyptions, ofl 
Hirch, 1878, 11, 100; it is, however, very inaccurate and the striping of the young animals has been 
omitted. 

° Herodotus, 1, 14; Pliny, AW, xvii, 47; Aclian (Nat. Anim., x, If) quotes Eudoxus as saying 
that it was customary with the Egyptians to drive swine over newly sown grain that the seed might be 
trodden into the ground and so protected from the mivages of birds. 

* Polyaenus (Strat, rv, 19) refers to herda of «wine in the Memphite province in Ptolomaje times; 
Holiodoras (Vv, 28; rx, 23) speaks of them in the districts about the Herakleopolitan (Canopic) mouth 
of the Nile, and at Syene (Aswan), An inseription on a wall of the temple at Kalabytah records an order 
of Aurelins Besaron of Ombos and Elephantine, that proprietors should “keep their pigs at a distance 
from the temple” (Greek text, L., 2., vi, 95, No. 379), Among the papyri from the archives of Zenon there 
are many references ty the sacrifice of pigs on the day of the festival of Arsinoeia, the festival instituted 
in honour of the deified Arsinoe and hold in the Arsinoite nome; see Encar in dwn. Serv. X¥In, #30, — 

* For the tax on-swine see Wickes, Grischische Ostraba ous Aegypten wad Nubien, Index under tiny ; 
Guesrant-Howt, (zyrhynchus Papyri, Nos. 288, 289, ate. ; Howt, Rylands Greet Papyri, No. 193. The sums 
paid by individuals under this heading in tax receipts show considerable variation ; “this variation,” writes 
Dr. Hunt, “cannot be explained on chronological or geographical grounds and combined with the evidence 
of Witcees, Ostr., 1, 10, 31, gives ground for supposing that the bieq was not a licence-charge, but was 
nasessed on a basis of number or value” For ewinehords, sec GeEexrEni-Hont, Tsbtwnis Papyri, 47; 
and for a pig-merchant, Gnexrent-Hon, Fayiim Towns ond their Papyri, 259, Thefts of pigs were 
frequent (Huw, fiylands Greek Papyri, No. 134). A tawny-coloured pig in the Fayyim or in Middle 
Egypt in ap, 36 is atated to have been valued at 8 drachmae (Hist, op, cif. No. 140), and a tawny- 
coloured brood-sow “about to litter” was valued at 12 drachmae (Hunt, op, cit. No. 124), 

* On pig-keeping among the Copts, ase Ann. Serv,, x1, 162. 

* In Greek the pig was named we-s; Latin, au-, According to Conrius, Gr. £tym., Rt. 579, the root is 
to be found in Sanskrit si, genorare, 
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The pl. az ih bas! is found in Peasant, B. 2, 188. A remarkable variant Nh = be 
occurs in the tomb of Bebi at El-Kib dating from the period immediately preceding the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. In the New Kingdom the following writings occur: = 43 Pap. 
Ebers, 82, 14; with ¥ determinative, op. cit., 54,3. In the Eighteenth Dynasty copies of 
the Book of the Dead (Ch. oxm) we have aus, | sar and mee hs | Bs, Zettschr. f. dg. 
Spr, Lv, 17*, 20%. In the Ptolemaic Period the word is sometimes written = 
(Navinie, Mythe d' Horus, Pls. xi, 5, and ix), In another late text the writing oa is found 
(Disicurn, Tempelinschr., um, 41, 1. 8). 

Another name that was sometimes employed for the domestic animal was ——|4>¢ rré; 
fem. rr-t®; Copt. pap; but this name seeme originally to have denoted the wild boar; it 
was also occasionally used for the hippopotamus. In a list of offerings in the temple of 
Ramesses IT] at Medinat Habu the pig is named (jo/+> but this word has not been found 
elsewhere. 


Il. The Pig as a Sacred Animal in Egypt. 


There is a considerable amount of evidence to show that the pig waa regarded as a 
sacred animal among the ancient Egyptians. The statement of Herodotus (n, 47) that 
they held swine to be unclean animals does not militate against this view, for Robertson 
Smith* has shown that the notions of holiness and uncleanness often touch. Frazer4 
remarks that “the view that in Egypt the pig was sacred is borne out by the facts 
which, to moderns, might seem to prove the contrary.” He refers to the statement of 
Herodotus that a man had to wash himself and his clothes after touching a pig, and 
says that this fact favours the sanctity of the animal, for “it is a common belief that 
the effect of contact with a sacred object must be removed, by washing or otherwise, 
before a man is free to mingle with his fellows.” Herodotus (m, 47) further tells us that 
in Egypt swine were sacrificed to the moon-god and to Dionysus (i.e., Osiris) at the 
season of the full moon; “they then eat the flesh.” Plutarch (De Is., 8) states that 
“those who sacrifice a sow to Typho (i.c., Set) once a year at full moon, afterwards cat 
the flesh.” Aelian (De Nat. Anim., x, 16) remarks that the Egyptians have “a firm 
conviction that swine are particularly abhorrent tothe sun and moon,” that they sacrifice 
these animals once a year, t.¢c., when they hold the annual lunar festival, but on no 
other occasion do they offer them either to the moon or to any other gods. Aristides 
(Ap., 12), Clemena (Coh., 2) and Cyril (De Ador., 1, Migne, tom. 68, p- 189) all refer to 
swine as sacred among the Egyptians, and Clemens notes that they were particularly 
sacred with the Thebans and Saites*, We also have important evidence from native 
Egyptian sources as to the sacredness of the animal. In the Book of the Dead, Ch. oxn®, 


‘In Grarow, Religie Orbwaden, 151-2, there is a similar variant (fee) in the writing of the 
common plant-name 222 Yk. ‘The 2h. Y-plant was connected with Set; 4s-# ze Absyt te Art ad St; 
‘ita a/-plant, it is the hair under the tail of Set” (op. ev, 151), It is interesting to note that in the same 
Middle Kingdom text the #/-plant is a variant of the | 7 \-plant; “its [a ship's] reeds, thay are the 
spittle in the mouth of Bebi® (7 #)- 

2 Jowrnal, m, 103, L 6: on a Thirteenth Dynasty Stela in Turin ocours the Personal name 
=f bo sat (Rec. traw,, 11, 123), 

2 The Religion of the Semites, 446, 

' The Golden Rough; Spirita af the Corn and of the Wild, mm, 25, 

© Of Pyramid Texts, 1521, whore we tead of Osiris and Isis, Set and Neith; the latter was the 
of Sais. F goddess 

* Serne, Die Spriche fiir das Kennen ier Seelen der heiligen Orta, Leipzig, 1925, 
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Set 15 said to transform himself into a black pig. In the same chapter we read of the 
sacrifice of swine, and of swine being an abomination of Horus but the traditional animal 
of Set. In the annals of Sahurée on the Palermo Stone, Set appeats as a hog with 
bristled back*. It is as a pig, nof a hippopotamus, as is usually said?, that Set is figured 
in the scenes of the Horus myth on the walls of the Temple of EdfG: thia will be 
obyious if we compare the figures of the Set-animal as he appears at Edfi with a 
drawing of a hippopotamus (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3), In the inscription on the Metternich 
Stela* it 1s a white sow that is said to have given birth to the god Min. In a late text‘ 
the pig is actually named as the Typhonian animal, 






Fig.1. The pig, figured inthe 22= 
temple of Edfi(Navite, Fig. 3. The pig, figured in the temple of 
Mpthe J forus, Pi. xi). Edfa (Navilin, Afprde d’ Herus, Fi. ix). 


Fig. 3. The hippopotamus, 


IV. On the Origin of the Domestic Pig. 


The domestic pig, we have seen, was known to the Egyptians as early as 3500 B.c.; 
we may therefore well ask the question, from what source or sources was it derived? 
The question is important, for the answer to it may be expected to throw some light on 
the early migrations of man. In studying this subject we have to bear in mind that the 
domestic pig is not a pastoral animal, that it does not belong to a people in the pastoral 
stage of civilization. The ox, sheep. and goat can be driven from pasture land to pasture 
land but the pig has to be housed, at all events during part of the year®, and conse- 
quently it mnst have been first domesticated by people living in a partially-settled 
agricultural condition. Several Greek writers* have, in various ways, remarked on the 
peculiarity of the pig as contrasted with other domesticated animals, in that it is only 
useful when dead, giving neither milk as do the cow and goat, nor wool as does the 
sheep. The pig lives chiefly upon succulent roots and tubers which it digs up from the 
ground with its mobile snout, and on fruits like the acorn and chestnut, and on grain. 

Dr. Jevons? gives the following important note on the early history of swine. He 
points out that it was forbidden food to the Hebrews and the facts regarding it seem 
to be as follows: “The swine as a domesticated animal was not known to the undispersed 


' Scairer, Lin Bruchatiichl attdgyptischer Annaten, 36, last vertical line. 

* 1 myself fell into this error in my paper on “'The Set Rebellion” printed in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 42. 
Not only is the animal figured as a pig, but it also bears the name = in the important historical seenes 
given in Navinie, Wythe of? orws, Pla. ix, x, xi. 

"1486 TS Je AY ob =e ahe. 

* Prenat, Jnser. Aidrogl!, (Nouvelle Série), PL civ, L. 9 

© See footnote 7 below. 

* Aclian, Aesop, and Lactantius (cited by Bocnanr, Hiérosoicon, 11, 608); thia is noted by Rolleston 
in his Scientific Papers and Adairesses, ed. Tylor, 1884, 1, 528, 

' FL B, Jevona, Jntroduction to the History of Religion, 1908, 115, n. 3. 
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Semites or to the Sumerian population of Babylon (Scuraver, Prehistoric Antiquities, 
261); on the other hand, its flesh was forbidden food to all Semites (RopErTson Surrs, 
Religion of the Semites, 218). The inference, therefore, is that (1) it was after their 
dispersion that the Semites became acquainted with the swine as a domestic animal, 
(2) it was forbidden food from the time of its first introduction and spread amongst 
them. In the next place, (1) the pig can only be housed and reared amongst a settled, 
Le., agricultural, population, (2) the pig is associated especially with the worship of agri- 
cultural deities, ¢.g., Demeter, Adonis, and Aphrodite. The inference again is that, as 
agriculture and the religious rites associated with it spread together, it was im connection 
with some form of agricultural worship that the domestication of the pig found its way 
amongst the various branches of the Semitic race. Finally, the swine (1) was esteemed 
sacrosanct by some Semites, (2) is condemned in Isaiah (Ixv, 4; Ixvi, 3, 16; of. Ropenrson 
Smrry, op. cit., 291) as a heathen abomination, The inference, then, is that the worship 
with which the swine was associated did not find equal acceptance amongst all Semites. 
Where it did find acceptance, the flesh was forbidden because it was sacred; where it did 
not, it was prohibited because of its association with falee gods.” 

The effects of domestication have been very marked on swine. As regards bodily 
form we have but to contrast the long-legged, long-headed, thin-bodied, “greyhound 
pig” of Ireland with some of the best modern breeds, to see how enormous is the 
difference in this respect. In studying all domesticated breeds of animals it must be 
borne in mind that domesticated breeds often die out; Darwin in his Variation of Plants 
and Animals under Domestication, 1, 96, has noted, for instance, that the Berkshire breed 
of pig of 1780 was different from that of 1810, and that since that period two distinct forms 
have borne the same name. Besides the great difference in bodily form there are also 
marked differences in the shape of the ears; m some breeds they are large and pendent, 
while in others they are small and erect. In practically all breeds the tusks of the boars 
are amall and very different from those of all wild species at present existing; in this 
respect Lydekker? remarks that we have a “reversion to extinct species of swine, in the 
earlier forms of which the tusks are but slightly developed.” 

Zoologists ane not agreed as to the origin of the various breeds of domesticated swine 
and many different views have been expressed by different writers. Some consider that 
certain of the earlier races found in Europe had an eastern origin. Others hold to the 
view that all breeds are descended directly from the European Wild Boar (Sus scrofa v. 
ferus). Others again believe that the original domesticated races of different parts of the 
world have been derived from the wild species inhabiting the same districts. A large 
number of the species of the genus Sus have been described, but Lydekker in his 
Catalogue af the Ungulate Mammals in the British Museum, tv, 306 ff., reduces them to 


SEVEDS 


(1) Sus serofa, the Wild Boar of Europe, with nine local varieties, the range of which 
formerly included the whole of the afforested districts of temperate Europe from Ireland 
and Scandinavia eastwards throughout temperate Asia north of the Himalayas to 
Szechuan, as well as Africa north of the equator. 

(2) S. eristatus, the Wild Boar of India, with two local varieties ranging throughout 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and part of the Malay Peninsula, 

(8) 8. leucomystax, indigenous in Japan and Formosa, 


’ K. Lronkxer, Royal Natural History, London, 1894, 431. 
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(4) 5. vittatus, with twelve varieties, natives of Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula, 
Great, Nicobar Island, and the Andaman Islands. 

(5) 8. celebensis, with seven local varieties, ranging throughout the Celebes, Philip- 
pine Islands, Amboina, and Ceram. 

(6) 8. verrticosus, of Java, 

(7) &. barbatus, with five varieties, of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

No species of the genus has been found wild in North, Central, or South America, 
and none occurs in Africa south of the equator, in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, or 
in the South Sea Islands. The domestic pig, however, has now spread over nearly all the 
world except the polar regions where the climate is too cold for it to live. 

In 1860 the German naturalist Hermann von Nathusius published his important - 
work Die Racen des Schweines' in which he showed that all the various breeds of 
domesticated pig can be divided into two groups, one resembling in all respects the 
Wild Boar of Europe, the other differing in several important and constant osteological 
characters. This latter group he believed to be descended from an eastern type now only 
known in a domesticated condition. The name that has beon given to this group is 
Sus indicus in spite of the fact that there is no evidence that the wild aboriginal ever 
inhabited India. Charles Darwin, in his Variation of Plants and Animals under Domesti- 
cation, 84, notes that after reading the remarks of Nathusins “it seems to be playing with 
words to doubt whether S. indicus ought to be ranked as a species, for the differances 
are more strongly marked than any that can be pointed out between, for instance, the 
fox and the wolf, or the ass and the horse.” “Sus éndicus,” Darwin goes on to say, “is 
not known in the wild state, but its domesticated forma......come near to 8. tittatus 
and some allied species....... The Roman or Neapolitan breed, the Andalusian, the 
Hungarian, the ‘krause’ swine of Nathusius inhabiting south-eastern Europe and 
Turkey, and the small Bundtner swine of Rutimeyer, all agree in their more important 
skull-characters with S. indicus, Pigs of this form have existed during a long period on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, for a figure closely resembling the existing Neapolitan 
pig was found in the buried city of Herculaneum*.” There has been much speculation 
among Zoologista as to what the unknown wild parent of the Sus indicus group of pigs 
was like, In 1875 Professor Rolleston contributed a paper to the Linnaean Society “On 
the Domestic Pig of Prehistoric Times in Britain,” and in this paper he gathered together 
most of the material that was then available on the history of the domestic pig in 
general®. Regarding the parentage of the Sus indicus group, Rolleston considered that 
S. vittatus, S. levcomystar, and 8. tavianus all have very strong claims, ‘in days euificient}y 
far off to have allowed the tendency to striping of the young to become eliminated,” 
With regard to the swine of prehistoric Britain he believed that it would be unsafe to 
postulate any other parent stock than S. scrofa v. ferus; but he adds “such is the 
diffusibility and transportability of Sus that it is not impossible, nor inconceivable, that 
the domestic European pig, even in the Stone Age, may have had an Asiatic or African 
origin.” Rolleston, however, omitted one important line of investigation; he did not take 
into consideration any of the feral or semi-feral pigs of those parts of the world whara 
there are no native species for the domesticated animal that has run wild to breed with. He 

' See also his Schwetineachadel, Berlin, 1864, 

7 Antichith oi Ereolano, Napoli, 1767, tome u, 71; Sanowox REINAGH, Adportoire de tes statuedeg 
grecgue et romaine, tone 1, 747. 

7 Linnsean Society's Tranacetions, Second Series, Zoology, 1, IST6; reprinted with Tmany widitions jn 
his Soensific Papers andl Addresses, 1884, 518-64. 
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did not take into consideration the remarkable fact that even in Europe domesticated 
swine When left to run wild for many generations have never been known to revert to 
the Wild Boar (8. scrofa) type. In the woods of Norway and Sweden the feral pigs, 
though dangerous, can always be distinguished from the Wild Boars which range the 
same woods, In the north Highlands of Scotland the pigs are left almost in a state of 
nature and are allowed to search undisturbed for their food, vet these creatures, although 
they acquire a wild and grisly aspect, never assume the characters of the Wild Boar: 
they remain gregarious, the male continuing with the herd and never betaking himself 
to a solitary lair. Many of the swine of South America, carried thither by the Spaniards, 
have escaped into the woods, but they have not become Wild Boars and remain in 
herds, The pigs which have run wild in Brazil have not reverted to the Wild Boar 
type*. The feral pigs of the New Zealand swamps are not at all like the Wild Boars of 
Europe. Feral swine throughout the world become long and lean in the body with 
remarkably long head, the ears are large and pricked, and the tails that they carry are 
not tufted like those of the Wild Boar of Europe but have lateral hairs at the end which 
give them the appearance of plumed arrows. No wild animal answering to this deserip- 
tion is now known, but such a creature is figured on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and 
this animal actually bore the name @=4,' #:7,—the name that was given to the domestic 
pig. This animal is generally known as the cult-animal of the god Set; it is usually 
supposed to be a fabulous creature‘, but in one ancient text it is stated to be a denizen 
of the marshes®, and it is figured with other wild animals in a desert® hunting scene. 
I believe that in this Egyptian animal we have the original species of Sus from which 
the domestic pig has been mainly derived,—in other words this Egyptian animal is the 
Sus indicus of Nathusius. 


V. The Cult-Animal of Set. 


At o first glance this Egyptian cult-animal, as jt is figured on the monuments from 
the Pyramid Age onwards, looks like a greyhound (see Fig. 4), but the greyhound-like 
appearance is characteristic of semi-feral and feral swine throughout the world, 


| Low, Domesticated Animale of the ArituA Istana, 400. 

? J, HK. Resocen, Vatwyeachichte der Siugethiere von Paraguay, Basel, 1830, 331, 

. * Qoment, Ercevetions af Saggara, 1006-07, 0; Newnnery, Bent Hosen, 0, Pla. iv and xiii, A pair 
of theas animals are sometimes figured on Egyptian monuments with the #hfoxyes towing the boat of 
Horakhuti (Punvre, Set dana fa bargue dw soleil, tav. 1; ef. Lanzoxn, Diz mit. PL coclxxsii); also on 
a Ptolemaic sarcophagus published in the dnn, Serv, xvi, 20, where they ure called Bez. The sane 
anials are mentioned together with the a/-animols in the Pap. May, Harris, v, 4, where they are called 
eh Oe 

4 On the former identifications of this creature see below under vir. p, 223. 

* QUIBELL, op. cit, 50, 

‘ Newseery, £4, 0, Pla iv and xii, It may appear strange ta find a swamp-loving animal figured 
ino desert wady but there are several records of wild pigs going out into desert country, ag, TRiIsrna, 
Natural History of the Bible, 54 and 145; C. F. Tynwarrr Daage in Natwre, 1871, May 15, p, 52, notes 
that he was tmuch surprised to find traces of recent uprooting by wild boars in the Wid! Rakhamah in 
the Desert of Tih. “This place,” he says, “is far away from water except what may be collected in hollow 
rocks, anil can boast of no cover.” Tuternam, Fawaa and Flora of Palestine, 3, remarks that the wild 
boar “extends into the bare wildernem, even where there is no cover, nor other food than the roota of 
desert bulbs." In the desert between Hamah and Palmyra, Giovanni Finati saw on June Uth, 1916, “a wild 
sow with her four younglings: they wore the only living objects that were seen, for it in a very 
» desert" (W. J, Bankes, Varrative of the Life and Adventures of (, inati, London, 1830, 1, 177), 
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Livingstone!, writing of the pigs of the Portuguese settlers at Senna on the Zambezi, 
records that the village had a “number of foul pools, filled with green fetid mud, in 
which horrid long-snouted greyhound-shaped pigs” wallowed with delight. When Captain 
Cook visited the Fiji Islands towards the middle of the eighteenth century he found that 
the domestic pig was unknown to the islanders, and he left a pair on Vavau Island. The: 
descendants of this pair have since led a semi-feral existence and have become “long- 
legged, lean, sharp-faced, and like in appearance and agility to greyhounds?.” In Man- 
churia the semi-feral pigs have assumed the greyhound-like shape*. In the West of 
Treland there was till a few years ago a famous breed that was known as the Old Irish 
Greyhound Pig4, This animal is described as having been a tall, active-looking creature 
with very long head, large ears, long thin body, and long legs. Pigs similar to the Irish 
breed still roam the heaths of Jutland’. The descendants of the domestic pig that was 
introduced into Brazil by the early Portuguese settlers have reverted to this greyhound- 
like type®. Greyhound-shaped semi-feral swine have also been observed in the Pyrenees’, 
m Ttaly, and in Greece®. 





Fig. 6, The sie-animal fn the 
Fig. 5. The cult-animal of Set, tomb of Sekerkhabau., Cairo 
from a M. EK. monument at Museum. (Mutnay, Saggere 

Fig. 4. The cult-animal of Set. Lisht. (.4.2., X1.V1, go.) Mastabis, 1, Pl xexvili, 244) 

It is not only in its greyhound-like appearance that the Set-animal resembles feral 
or semi-feral swine. There are other points of similarity that are very striking. 
A remarkable feature of the Egyptian cult-animal is its tail, which is always shown 
erect and rigid, even when the creature is seated on its haunches (Fig. 5) or is lying 
down (Fig. 6), All specimens of the family Suidiae have this habit of erecting the tail 
when they are in any way irritated; even our own domestic pig will often uncurl its tail 
and erect it if angered. Lydekker® says of the members of the pig family that if excited 
they carry their tails straight upright. On the Egyptian monuments the tail of the Set- 
animal is usually depicted like a feathered arrow (see Figs. 4 and 5). Many of the 
feral pigs of Jamaica, derived it is said from a Spanish stock, have tails like a plumed 
arrow, P. H.Gosse™ records that a Mr. Johnstone of Portland, Jamaica, told him that 


1D. and C, Livincerosn, Varrative of on Kepecition to the Zamberi, 1853-1865, London, 1865, 152. 

* They were so described by tho late Rev. A. L. Cortie, the Astronomer of Stonyhurst College, in a 
letter that he kindly wrote me in unswer ty an enquiry about the descendants of Capt, Cook's pigs. 

* From information given me by Mr, J, R, Hughes of Bradford, who resided for many years in 
Manchuria. 

' On this breed see the paper by Rt. F. Scharff in the Irish Natiraliat, 17, 1754. 

* A. Tam, ie Kntmickelung der Schweinesucht in Dinemark in Landwirtschaftliche JaArbicher, xxv 
(£rqitacungeh. 11), Berlin, 1966, 33. 

* From information kindly given me by Mr. K. F. Scharff in a letter dated Wicklow, Oct. 1024, 

" My authority for this statement ia Professor Percival of Reading University, 

* [have myself noticed these pigs in Italy and in Greees, 

" Koya! Netural History, 1, 441; note also D, Low, The Breeds of Domestic Animals of the British 
Jilenda, London, 1942, m1, 298. 

© C. Danwis, Plante ond Animals wader Domestiontion (od. 1906), 1, 95. 

"PH. Gossx, A Vaturaliat's Sojoura in Jamaica, London, 1851, 386; the italics are Gosse's, 
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Representations of pigs 
t. Tomb of Inena (No. 81) at Thebes. 
2. Tomb of Nebamon (No. 24) at Thebes. 
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he had seen many of these swine with a feathered tail. The tail of the Wild Boar of India 
(S. cristatus) is described by Captain Thomas Williamson! as being armed near the tip 
with stiff lateral bristles giving it the resemblance of the wings of an arrow. The large 
erect ears are also very distinctive of the Egyptian cult-animal. Many breeds of swine 
have huge ears which, though generally pendent, can be raised immediately the animal 
is alarmed. I have raised many hundreds of pigs of various breeds on my farm in Kent 
and have been much surprised to see the power that they possess of erecting their ears 
when startled. The feral swine of New Zealand and of Jamaica are described as having 
large prick-ears. 

Furthermore the Egyptian cult-animal is figured with longitudinal stripes of dark 
and light colour along the body* (see Fig. 5). This longitudinal striping is charac- 
teristic” of the young of all the wild representatives of the pig family, though it generally 
disappears under domestication. Mr. Winlock recently sent me a photograph of a 
small model pig with striped body that he found m the tomb of anu early Eighteenth 
Dynasty visier* at Thebes; this he has kindly allowed me to reproduce here (Pl, xvin, 
fig. 2), In the tomb of Inena® at Thebes (No. 81) not only are the very young pigs 
represented with longitudinal striping but we see it also in the animals of a more mature 
age (see Pl, xix, fig. 1); it appears also on young pigs figured in the tomb of Nebamon 
(Thebes No, 24, date Early Eighteenth Dynasty, Pl. xix, fig. 2). The long-snonted 
wreyhound-like pigs which Livingstone® saw in the Portuguese settlements on the Zam- 
besi sometimes had young that were striped; he speaks of a litter at Senna which was 
“beautifully marked with yellowish brown and white stripes alternately, and the bands, 
about an inch broad, were disposed, not as in the zebra, but horizontally along the 
body.” The feral pigs of Jamaica’? and the semi-feral pigs of New Granada’ are said to 
have resumed this aboriginal character and produce longitudinally striped young. Longi- 
tudinal striping has also been observed with the young of Turkish*, Westphalian®, and 
Indian” domestic pigs. Very rarely does it appear with our own domestic breeds in this 
country but it has occasionally been noticed. 


1 Oriental Field Sports, London, 1807, 22. For a figure of a pig with a feathered tail see W. H, Fiowen 
and RB, Lynexxen, Jatroduction to the Study of Mawntals, London, 1891, 286. A genus very closely allied 
to Sus ik the Potemechoerns (River Hogs), There are only two species belonging to this genus: (1) the 
West African Red River Hog (7, poress), and (2) the Nyasa Bosh Pig (. choeropotemus nyqace), The 
first is remarkable for its vivid colouring and “feathered” tail, The young of both apecies present the 
striped character of the true Sus. 

? In the tomb of King Setnakht in the Bibin el-Mulik at Thebes the Set-animal is coloured green 
with black stripes (see L., 0., Tart, mm, 212); 1 have carefully examined all the examples in this tomb and 
find that the striping was not afoag tho body, but merely marked the reticulation of the ribs of very lean 
animals. 

* P. L. Scnaren, Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1861, 390; W. H. Frowgr and R. Lypexknn, 
op. cit., 285. 

« The visier’s name was Tuy; he is mentioned on o stela in Vienna (No, 117), of. Roe. trav. 1x, 62 His 
scarab-seal is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Nawnmnny, Scarabs, PL xi, 2 py. 125). 

* See note 4 on p. 212. * LivinesTone, op. cit, 152. 

* ©. Darwiy, op. ett,, 84; Goss, op, cit, 386; Hastnron Sarre, Vaturatist's Library, 1x, 83. 

* Rotnesros, op, ett, 042 

* A.D. Richanpson, Domestic Pigs, London, 41. 

© Rotiestos, op. cit., 553, 

i! Commander W. Ward Hunt, the owner of the Islip Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites, tells me that 
many newly born Middle Whites have horizontal stripes along the sides and back, . 
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VI. The God Sha. 


Upon the sacred perch the sha-animal forms the standard of the XIth or Hypselite 
nome of Upper Egypt (Pl. xviii, fig. 1). As a hieroglyph the creature standing (Fig. 4), 
seated on its haunches (Fig. 5), or lying down (Fig. 6) is an ideograph of the god Set. 
On sealings of wine-jars! of the Archaic Period (Figs. 7-11) there is sometimes represented 
a male deity with human body and the head of the sha-animal: he weara the White 
Crown and holds in his hand the was-seeptre. His name is written = % 4 or 788 
(Figs. 7-11). He was the tutelary deity of Perabsen and ippears with prominence under 
that king's successor Khasekhemui; he is found again with Neterkhet (Zoser) and 
possibly also with Hetepsekhemui*. All these representations of the god are found upon 
the seals of wine-jars; nearly three thousand years later the god Sha was still the good 
genius of the vineyard, and later still, in the time of Diodorus (rv, 1), “Typhon” (i.e., 
Set) “was not only worshipped in the temples in the cities, but in the fields and villages 
where he is reputed guardian and keeper of the vineyards and orchards,” 

{n the Old Kingdom this deity appears in the mortuary temple of Sahurer® (see 
Fig. 12) but he is there figured with human head and is desoribed as } =) © “Lord of 
Tebenu-land,” showing that he was connected with the west of Egypt, that he was, 
indeed, the god of the Libyans. In the inscription by his side he says that he brings to 
King Sahurér “all good things that are in foreign (Libyan) lands.” THe is accompanied 
by the Goddess of the West, who gives the king the =) 2a “princes of Tehenu-land 
(and all other) lands (of the West),” 

In a New Kingdom tomb at Dér Rifah*, where lies the cemetery of the metropolis 
of the Hypselite nome, there is a prayer to o god named ze, A S70, who is certainly 
identical with the earlier = 4 The capital of the Hypselite nome was 25} |e 
Shashotep, ujwtn, the modern Shuteb: Greek, Hypselis, thy-p-§; this name can only 


1 The sealings upon which the name and figure of this pod appear have been, for the most part, 
iInsecurstely published. I have examined specimens of all the sealings, exeept the one of Hetopackhemiui 
figured in Awa. Serr, m7, 187, and find that the god in every case wears the White Crown and has the 
eurved head of the ata-animal (see Figs. 7-11). In two examples (J. pe Mongax, Mecherches, 243, 
Fig. 816; Ganstanc-Serne, Mahone and Bit Khaildéf, PL ix, p. 22) the nome of the ditty has been misread 
= Horakhuti, instead of —. The form =, appears on sealings of Perabsen (Peram, 2.7, 1% 
Pl. xxti, 178—Cairo Mnseum, Nos, 11238-9, 11240-3 and others) and Khasekhemui (2.7, 1, Pl. xxiii, 199; 
Amétisnav, N.#, nm, 301, 3; J. pe Mondaw, fecherches, 244, Fig, 819=Cairo Museum, Nos. 1114950, 
LLI78—4, ete.) bis found on sealings of Perabsen (AT, um, Pl. xxii, 170; Astétreau, VF, 1, 
PL. xx, l-4< Cairo Museum, Nos, 11238-9, 11240-3. and others), of Khosekhomui (#27, 1, Pl xxiii, 200; 
Amétiveav, V./", 11, 301, 1; J. om Monean, Hecherches, 243, Fig. 816=(airo Museum, Now 11126, 
11132, 11174, ote.), of Neterkhet (Ganstaso-Serae, op, cit, PL ix, 4), an 

* On metathesis, ave Laca in fer, tre, xxv, 139, Suonren in Journal, 11, 74, baa an intervsting note 
on alate representation of the god 'Ash=Sha 

* On one of his seals appear the name and figure of a deity; I should read k= with the figure of 
the god standing (Anam. Serv. 01, 187; Bull de PJuatinnt dgyptien, 4° nérie, 107-10, No, 20; Masrano, 
Etudes de mythologie, vit, 257; BR. Want, Annates du Musée Guimet, xxv (1903), 155, 2), 

* G. Levguvar, Recuet! Champollion, Paris, 1922, 81, 

* Boncnanpt, Jas Cirabdendmal des K, Sohwret, 11, PL 1, p. 74 

* Garrira, Sivé and Der ARifeh, PL 18, line BA 
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mean “(the city) pacifying (the god) Sha1,” and suggests that Sha was the original deity 
of the locality, although from the Old Kingdom onwards to Roman times Khnum® was 
the chief deity of the place. 

Sha, Shau, the god of Shashotep, is also identical with Shay, the god of Destiny. 
In a note on Khnum in Journal, xt, 226, Griffith remarks that he was the chief god of 
Shashotep, “where Shau (sic Psais, Destiny) was appropriately associated with him as a 
subordinate deity.'’ Shay was god of Fate as well as of the vineyard and harvest. His 
name frequently occurs in Egyptian inscriptions. At Kl--Amarnah*, Akhenaten is the 
shay who gives life. In late texts* “his shay” is sometimes substituted for “his ka," 
and m an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb at Thebes there is an inscription® which reads 
“bringing all kinds of good things for Amenemhet [the owner of the tomb], and for his 
Wiki c-cas for his sha,...for his akhw,...and for all his modes of being.” It is interesting to 
note that in this inscription shay is written =52, and that the last two signs have 
been written over a deleted which can be olearly seen in the original. I may remark 
here that it is a rule in totemism—and Egypt, as Sir James Frazer has truly said, is 
“a nest of totemism”’—that when a clansman dies he ia supposed to join his totem and 
to assume the totem’s form. It was for this purpose that the numerous * Transformation 
Spells” which are found in the Coffin Texts* and in the later Rook of the Dead? were 
composed; these spella were written to enable a man to change himself into his totem, 
whether it was an animal, or a plant, or an insect, or an inanimate object. To secure 
himself fully he composed the spell* whereby a man may change into “anything that he 
desires.” In the tomb of Paheri® at El-Kab there is a very interesting text which hears 
upon this subject. “O excellent satisfier of the heart of his master,” it runs, ‘mayest 
thou go in and out, thy heart enlarged, in the favours of the lord of gods; a good burial 
after a long life of honourable service: when old age comes and thou arrivest at thy 
place in the coffin and joinest the earth in the necropolis of the West, becoming a living 
he O! may it enjoy bread, water, and breath, may it make its transformations 
into a 10% heron, ain swallow, 1 {38 hawk, or 5» egret, as thou desirest.”” 
Much has been written upon the meaning of the words |}, s~, Se, ete., but in my view 
they were originally only local names of the totems into which the men of different clans 
passed at death. Later the original meaning was forgotten and the Egyptians began to 
regard the words as denoting distinct entities, hence the plurality of souls! 


tn a Hymn to Osiris on a tombstone of the Eighteenth Dynasty in Paris Ositis is anid ta te 
very terrible in Shawhoteps " (Enman-Buackaan, The Literature of the Ancient Hoygiticns, Idi), There 
was a pluce tn Nubian named ems Ba fe na Shaseheryt, “(the city) terrifying Sha” Here it was that 
Horus overtook and defeated the Companions of Set, it the time of the great Set rebellion, I pointed this 
out originally in Adie, x1, 402; see further on the Set rebellion my paper in Ancient Agypt, 1017, 44. On 
the situation of Shaseheryt see ScuAren, Heitrdge cur alten Geachichie, ty, 153-8. 

4 Middle Kingdom, Gutrrrrn, op. cit, PL 16, line 20; New Kingdom, iid, linn 16; Pup, Harris, 
PL Gla, 14; Ptolemaic period, Pern, (isch ond Aifel, 39; Manrerre, Dondera, wv, Pl. 40, 

4 Davies, £! Amarao, m1, Pla. vii, viii, 

"1G, Monn, fhe beiden Totenpapyrua Rhind, 1, 10, d. 14; hieroglyphic text [Ji ‘| equals pref i 
in demotie text. 

* Ganpisee-Daviss, Toh of Amenembet, Pl, xix, p- 09, 03 In regard to the determinative of the 
word (which ia translated “seal of fate"), Gardiner ys that he has “no paralle),” 

* Lacat, Jertes religieux, Nos. xvi, xvii, ete, 

T NaviLin, Dus cegyptische Todtenbuch, 1, Chapters 77-89, 

“ NAVILLE, op. cit, Chapter 76, 

* TrLon-Gairern, The Tomb of Paheri, Pl. ix, tl, 56, p. 2a. 
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VIT, On the Former Identifications of the Cult-animal of Set. 


The identification of this animal has long been a puzzle to Egyptologists. Many 
scholars have held to the opinion that the creature was a purely imaginary one, that it 
was, like the Sphinx or the Griffin, a compound animal, This opinion was held by 
CHampotLion (Not. descr, 360), Rosenumr (Mon. civ., 1, 218), Lerstus (D., Text, rv, 
778), Borcuannr (#eitschr. f. dg. Spr., xiv, 90), Rozper (“Set” in Roscwer’s Levieon 





Fig. 13. The fennec. 





Fig. 14. The jerboa. Fig. t5.. The okapi. 


der griech. wnd rom. Mythologie, m, 1105 eq.), and BEntprre (Journal, v, 227), PLeyre 
(La religion des Pré-Israélites, 1862, 187) thought that it was a degenerate form of an ass, 
but later (Quelques monuments relatifs au dieu Set, Leyden, 1863) he suggested that it 
might be an oryx, and this seems also to have been at: one time the opinion of Hemvrrcy 
Bevascu (Religion wnd Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 1890, 703, 786), although the latter 
scholar had earlier (Wh. 1422) suggested that it was a greyhound. Erman (Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, 20) remarked that “the animal by which Set is represented, or whose 
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head he wears, was considered in later times to be a donkey’, although at least it could 
only have been a caricature of one. Probably it was intended for some animal with 
which the Egyptians of historical times were not familiar.’ Max Miter (Egyptian 
Mythology, 1918, 102-3) suggested that it may have been derived from “an animal which 
had, perhaps, become extinct in prehistoric times, or that the figure of it had been drawn 
from an archaic statue of so crude a type that it defied all zoological knowledge of 
subsequent artists.” Baénéprre (Journal, v, 227) seems to have had a suspicion that, 
although the Set-animal was an imaginary creature, it merely “replaced a real one which 
very early disappeared from the Egyptian horizon, or else subsisted but was 

nised.”” Masrero (Dawn of Civilisation, 1895, 103, 108) thought that it might be the 
fennec (see Fig. 13) or the jerboa (see Fig. 14). Wrepemann (Religion, 1897, 117, 221) 
remarks that the head bears some resemblance to a camel’s head, but later (0.L.Z., v, 
220, and Umschau, 1902, 1002) he identified the animal with the okapi (see Fig. 15), and 
in this identification he has been followed by Envarp Meyer (Hist. de Vantiquité, 1, 1914, 
86), Breasrap (History, 1920, 32), and Gartarp (Bull. de la Soe. d@’ Anthropologie de Lyon, 
xxl, 1903). Tartentus (Ree. trav., xxu, 216) considered that it represented the long- 
snouted mouse (Macroscelides). Lerenvre (Sphinz, 11, 63-74) identified it with “un chien, 


Le 


Fig. 16. The Aard Vark. Fig. t7. The Ass. 





et plus spécialement un lévrier,” and Lorer (Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., xxvun, 1906, 131; 
ef. Bull. de Inst. frang. du Caire, m, 20) says “un lévrier d'un genre tout spécial.”’ 
Scuwemrurts (Umschau, 1913, 783: Ann. Serv., x1, 272) thought that it might be the 
Aard Vark (Orycteropus aethiopicus) (see Fig. 16). Von Bissing suggested a giraffe (Rec. trav., 
xxxuI, 18). In 1912 (Alio, xm, 401) I noted that it certainly belonged to the pig family, 
and that it was possibly the Wart Hog. In 1917 (Ancient Egypt, 1907, 44) I again stated 
my belief that it must be a pig of some kind. Daressy had come to much the same con- 
clusion in 1917 (Bull. Inst. frang. du Caire, xu, 89 ff.) but he identified the animal with 
the Wild Boar of Europe (Sus scrofa), The grounds on which he made this identification 
are remarkable. “L'idée,” he writes, “que je voudrais soumettre est que le sanglier est 
le véritable animal réprouyé, La malfaisance de cette béte dangereuse, farouche, de- 
structrice des récoltes, la rendait bien digne de symboliser le génie du mal et toutes les 


linverse de ceux du Sus sorofa.”” 


' In Fig. 17 T give « drawing of s hieroglyph for Set which is found on the Early Middle Kingdotn eotin 
of Ankhef from Asyfy which is in the Britikh Museum. Here the animal certainly has an ass's head. 
This is the earliest instance that I know of, of the Egyptians idontifying the Set-animal with the ass. 
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VIII. The Wild Boar (Sus scrofa) in Egypt. 


The Wild Boar (Sus scrofa), Egyptian — | rri, fem. — ®o<> rrw+t, Coptic pip, 
frequented the marsh-lands of Lower and Middle Egypt and survived in the Delta, 
Fayyim, and Wadi Natriin, till the end of last century. This animal is figured by 
AnpeRson (Zoology of Egypt, Mammalia, P\. \xiii, 354-5), who states that “so far as is 
known, the wild pig of Egypt does not differ from the typical form of Europe.” 
As a hieroglyphic sign the animal appears on First Dynasty sealings (Perri, 2.7, 1, 
Pl. xvi, 60); it is seen also in two early place-names:—| “| — +e “ pig-bane” (Perate, 
Medtim, Pi. xxi, end of Third Dynasty), and | }o<7e “ pig-destroyer” (Masrero, Trois 
années de fouilles, in Mém. de la Mission arch. frang. au Caire, 1, 191, Fifth Dynasty). 
The wild animal is not represented in any of the hunting scenes of the tombs of the Old, 
Middle, or New Kingdoms, but wild (?) pigs are figured in a marsh scene in a Middle 
Kingdom tomb at Beni Hasan (Newnerry, Beni Hasan, n, Pl. xi), In Roman times 
the animal was hunted in the Fayyim. Among the Greek Papyri in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester is a letter (Pap. No. 238) written in A.p. 262, by oné Alypius to 
his steward, relating to a boar hunt. The steward is instructed to supply the huntsmen 
and their animals with “everything that they are accustomed to receive so that they 
may hunt with zeal.” In the first half of the eighteenth century a.p., Dr. PocockE 
(A Description of the East, London, 1743, 1, 17) notes that he was informed that about 
the convents of the Wadi Natriin there were a great number of Wild Boars. According 
to Col. Frower (ap, ANDERSON, op. cit., 354) a few specimens still survived in that 
locality towards the end of last century, and he says that steps were being taken to 
preserve them there. Sir Garpner Wiikinson (Modern Egypt and Thebes, 1843, 1, 446) 
states that in the first half of the nineteenth century Wild Boars were numerous in the 
marshes near San (Tanis) and also about Nader on the east bank of the Nile. They 
were also to be found in many other parts of the Delta, particularly in the low marsh- 
lands to the north, and about Lake Menzalah as well as in the Fayyim. Wild Boars 
were frequently seen about thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of Damietta: the 
natives used to shoot them and bring them into the town slung across a donkey’s back. 
They were obtained from the marshy ground to the west of Farascon, not many miles 
from Damietta. Between Ressendila and Lake Burlos it is also said that many were to 
be seen (ANDERSON, op. cit., 354)?. 


1 [The Editor regrets the long delay, due to lack of space, in the publishing of this article, the 
manuscript of which was received in October, 1927.] 
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EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM UNDER GREEK 
AND ROMAN RULE 


By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


The conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander of Macedon brought Egypt, for 
the first time in its recorded history, under a Kuropean ruler. Invaders of Various races 
had broken into the Nile Valley in previous generations, from Hust, West, and South; 
and some of them had established themselves there for considerable periods: but the 
country was always secured against attack from the North by the impassable barrier of 
the Delta marshes; and it was not till the Greeks? had captured Western Asia that they 
could get hold of Egypt. They were not entirely unknown there: trade had been carried 
on between Egypt and Greek countries at several periods: during the centuries when 
Crete dominated the Levant, there is much evidence of intercourse between Crete and 
Egypt: when the centre of Greek power had shifted to Mycenae, the cities of Greece 
proper are shown by finds to have kept up the communication: and when « new Hellas 
was developing itself by colonial expansion, the leading mercantile cities joined in the 
establishment of a depot in Egypt at Naukratis, But the influence, moral or material, 
of these traders on Egypt was negligible: they simply went for business, or at most 
travelled up the country to ses the sights as tourists®: the fragments of the so-called 
wisdom of the Egyptians found in Greek writers before the time of Alexander show no 
teal knowledge of Egyptian life or literature, and even a keen observer like Herodotus 
reported nothing but external appearances and superticial talk: while there is no trace 
on the Egyptian side that any native knew or cared anything about Greek ideas. 

The establishment of a Greek kingdom in the country, therefore, presented an 
entirely novel set of problems. None of the alien dynasties which had ruled Egypt, 
in all probability, was so totally distinct in its mentality from the Egyptians as the 
Greek: yet, if Greek rule was not to be a purely military domination, it was n 
for some kind of fusion of Greeks and Egyptians to be effected: and the whole policy of 
Alexander, in the organization of his empire, was aimed at securing auch a fusion of 
races in each province—in other words, at the Hellenization of the Near East. His early 
death left his organization little more than a sketch: but Egypt had the fortune, in the 
division of his empire among his generals, to fall to the lot of one of the shrewdest, who 
had been with Alexander during his stay in Egypt and may well have been his eon- 
fidant in the plans which he made for dealing with the country: and it is most likely 
that the scheme adopted by Ptolemy son of Lagus was essentially an embodiment of the 
ideas of Alexander‘, 


‘A lecture delivered to the Ulaagow and Edinburgh Egyptian Societies in November 1037, 

* For the purposes of this paper, Macedonians are regarded as Greeks, 

* This applins equally to Greek mercenary soldiers serving in Egypt, 

* Tt had many points in common with the scheme of Seleucus in Syria, which suggest a common source. 
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Ptolemy’s leading principle was “peaceful penetration”: he made no display of 
armed force. There was one great military settlement, but it was planted in a position 
chosen with notable skill, in the oasis of the Fayyam, which, while it commands the great 
artery of traffic at the head of the Delta, and forms a salient for protecting the Western 
frontier, is outside and shut off from the main valley of the Nile, so that the soldiers 
there would be unobtrusive. The two centres of Greek life, which were to be the nuclei 
for the Hellenization of Egypt, were Ptolemais in Upper Egypt and Alexandria on the 
coast—both essentially civilian foundations, organized on the Greek model as. self- 
governing cities. In none of these three cases was there any substantial expropriation 
of the natives: the soldiers in the Fayyiim were settled on newly-reclaimed marsh-land: 
Alexandria grew up on a ridge of sandbanks, previously occupied at most by a few 
fishermen’s huts: and the village of Psoi, which had stood on the site of Ptolemais, was 
8o insignificant that it has left nothing but its name. 

From these centres the light of Greek culture was to permeate Egypt. But Ptolemy 
proceeded warily on his way in introducing Greek ideas: his treatment of the religious 
system may be taken as typical. There was no interference with the Egyptian worship— 
such action would have been contrary to Greek practice: the natives were free to, and 
did, continue the customary rites of their ancestors in the old temples, the king assumed 
the traditional position of the Pharaohs in relation to them, and a rather haphazard identi- 
fication of Egyptian with Greek divinities helped to suggest a community of interests. 
But the keynote of the Ptolemaic plan is to be found in the introduction of a new cult, 
which contained both Egyptian and Greek ideas, and, adopted as the official State 
worship, was no doubt intended to supersede all minor deities. This was to be provided 
by the invention of Sarapis—a really remarkable event in religious history, when a 
committee of scholars sat down and compounded a god out of elements derived from 
various nations and religions and selected to suit the needs of the moment ss they 
understood them: Sarapis, with his consort Isis and their child Harpokrates, was to be 
attractive to Greek and Egyptian alike, and to form the bond of religious union. At the 
same time this measure gave the State a chance of controlling the Church without 
upsetting established interests; the new worship could fitly be placed under the ad- 
ministration of Royal officials, while the old foundations could be left to themselves, in 
the hope that they would fade before or be absorbed into the more brilliant novelty, 

However carefully veiled by ceremonies and attributes borrowed from i 
sources, the Greek spirit was predominant in the original conception of Sarapis, with the 
object, presumably, of drawing those who worshipped him into the Greek circle: and 
similar indirect ways of Hellenizing the Egyptians were found in other quarters. Greek 
was, of course, the official language: and, though there is no trace of compulsion to its 
adoption, and the old language and script continued to be used, it was natural that 
Egyptian boys who wished to make their way in the world should learn Greek, and to 
this end schools were established for them. Greek schools brought with them Greek 
sports, in the form of the gymnasium, and before long this institution appeared even in 
such an eminently Egyptian city as Thebes. The Museum at Alexandria collected 
scientists and engaged them in preparing compendia of Egyptian learning for the benefit 
of the world generally, in a Greek dress. The commerce of Egypt was brought into 
conformity with Greek practice by the adoption of coined metal as a medium of 
exchange. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, but these must suffice: we must 
now see what were their results; 

The main features of the scheme of Hellenization had been developed before the 
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death of Ptolemy I in 283 p.c., thongh some additions to it were made by his son: but 
it was very shortly after this that the first sign of reaction can be found, in o concession 
to Egyptian prejudices in the matter of currency. Ptolemy had based his monetary 
system, in the usual Greek way, on a silver standard, with gold as a metallic ratio for 
higher values, and copper as a subsidiary token-coinage only: but Egyptian merchants 
Were accustomed to quoting prices in copper, and evidently objected to the introduction 
of a strange metal, since about 270 .c. the system was rearranged and the principal 
part of the currency formed of copper, no longer in small coins of the size usual in Greek 
cities, but in huge pieces apparently rated as bullion. This was the first step in a 
process which led, in a few more years, to the recognition of copper as the standard for 
internal currency, while silver took a secondary place. It is significant that the obverse 
type of these big copper coins was the head of a god with local affinitiee—Ammon— 
Whereas the types used previously had been the heads of Alexander, Ptolemy, or 
the Greek Zeus. 

Evidence of the revival of the native race is to be found in the increasing numbers of 
men bearing Egyptian names who are mentioned as holding official positions in and after 
the latter part of the third century n.c. It might be argued that this only shows that 
the Egyptians were profiting by Greek education so as to get into Civil Service or other 
posts: but a measure of the extent to which they brought Egyptian ideas into their 
work is given by a comparison of two great inscriptions, the decree of Canopus and the 
Rosetta stone, both drawn up under similar conditions by priestly colleges at an interval 
of less than half a century. The first, in 237 B.C., Tans much on the lines of a Greek 
decree: the second, in 196, reverts to Egyptian formulae. In both cases the text is 
given in Greek and Egyptian, but in the first the Greek version seems to be the original, 
in the second the Egyptian. Another very significant event was that, when Ptolemy IV 
had to meet an attack from Syria in 217, he raised and incorporated in his army a large 
body of native troops, who played an important part in the defeat of the Syrians at 
Raphia. 

To some extent this native revival was due to the feebleness of the royal house. 
If Egypt was to be brought under Greek influence, it could only be done by judicious 
nursing: so long as the kings were capable—as it may fairly be said the first three 
Ptolemies were—there was a certain spread of Hellenization: but as soon as the race 
deteriorated, which it did very markedly in the next generation, the movement ceased 
and old ideas began to come to the surface again. And not only were the later Ptolemies 
incapable, but, during the latter half of the three centuries for which their house ruled 
Egypt, they were constantly quarrelling amongst themselves: from 180 B.c till the 
Roman conquest, there was nearly always some claimant to the throne awaiting an 
opportunity to upset his kinsman in possession, and ready to adopt any means to 
secure this end. So, as it was naturally the aim of each party to win the support of the 
natives, and the obvious way of doing this was by bribing them with favours and con- 
cessions, the Egyptians profited by the quarrels of their kings. The power and property 
of the priesthood, in particular, increased rapidly: the more influential they became, 
the more important it was to win them over, and the more heavily they had to be paid. 

At the same time it appears that the Greek settlers in Egypt, apart from the 
purely official class, instead of Hellenizing the Egyptians, were themselves becoming 
Egyptianized. So far as they were engaged in farming or trading, their interests were 
much the same as those of the natives: it was no longer any advantage to a man to retain 
Greek nationality and Greek habits, as a link with the government, when the govern- 
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ment was divided against itself and favours were given indiscriminately to anyone who 
would take a side: and, in the natural order of things, the life of the farmers was 
assimilated to the tone of the country where they dwelt. Even in Alexandria, where 
Greek influence should have been strongest, we have the statement of Polybius that, 
when he visited the city in the latter part of the second century s.c., he found that 
the section of the population which had originally been Greek had become a mixed race 
and was no longer truly +oXctixéy—it did not possess the essential virtue of the member 
of a Greek community; and the remarks of Roman writers in the next century show 
that the estrangement from European customs had gone steadily forward. 

The history of Egypt under the Ptolemies is still very fragmentary, but there is 
enough evidence as to the condition of the country in the last years of the dynasty to 
enable us to form some estimate of the extent to which the plan of Alexander and 
Ptolemy I had really affected the natives, when the Romans came in and supplanted the 
Greek government. Of the lower classes of the population, indeed, there is hardly any- 
thing to be said: they were regarded by the Greeks as serfs, outside the scope of 
any scheme for the regeneration of Egypt by Greek ideas and incapable of benefiting 
by Greek culture: they remained as they had always been, mute and inglorious, It was 
the middle and upper classes to whom the apostles of Hellenism had directed their 
attention: and the middle classes at any rate, the farmers and traders, as we have just 
seen, had coalesced to a considerable extent with the Greeks of their own rank and 
formed a mixed Graeco-Egyptian race: but the resultant was more Egyptian than Greek. 
Tt is true that there was a veneer of Greek learning among them: they spoke and wrote 
Greek—very badly, for the most part, if judged by the letters preserved on papyri— 
and the occasional occurrence of tags from Greek literature suggests that Greek authors 
were read in schools: but the purport and spirit of what they wrote was essentially 
Egyptian. Again, the Greek institution of the gymnasium continued to exist in the 
towns, and officials were chosen to preside over it and provide for its maintenance: but 
there is scant evidence that it was ever used in the Greek manner for the training of 
the body and the practice of physical exercises: it seems rather to have become a sort 
of select club, membership of which conferred a social distinction, and was used 
more as a lounge than for athletics. The best test, however, is to be found in religion: 
and here it is quite clear that the scheme of Hellenization had failed. The new god 
Sarapis, who was to have been the supreme object of worship for Greeks and Egyptians 
alike, had not caught the fancy of either, and, in spite of the attempts of the govern- 
ment to push his cult and the foundation of temples dedicated to him in all provincial 
centres, the evidence of papyri, inscriptions, and artistic representations goes to show 
that Isis and Harpokrates, the more Egyptian members of the triad, were infinitely more 
popular with the mass of worshippers, and Sarapis himself gradually tended to revert to 
the character of Osiris, the original Egyptian consort of Isis, who had been used as one 
of the elements in his composition. Even the great temple of Sarapis at Alexandria was 
invaded by Egyptian ideas, and that at Memphis, which ranked second in importance, is 
shown by a curious group of documents to have been thoroughly Egyptian in spirit as 
early as the middle of the second century B.c.: the papers of Ptolemy son of Glaucias, 
which chance has preserved, reveal him and others, by their names men of Greek blood, 
living 8 characteristically Egyptian and utterly un-Greek life as recluses in the temple 
precinct, It is rather remarkable, and a token of the strong Hellenic element in 
the conception of Sarapis, that his worship was more popular at this time outside 
Egypt than in it: temples and guilds of Sarapis were founded at many ports in the 
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Eastern Mediterranean, and still flourished under the Roman Empire, when in Egypt 
itself the god was ignored by the lower classes and only remembered perfunctorily by 
the upper. The really important temples, both in wealth and in popularity, were those of 
the old native deities: as we have seen, the power of their priests Increased rapidly under 
the feeble rule of the later Ptolemies, and they maintained a purely Egyptian ritnal, 
Several of the great temples now standing, such as Dendera, Edfa, and some of the 
buildings at Phila and Thebes, were erected of reconstructed during the Ptolemaic 
period, and they adhered to the ald Egyptian style of architecture and decoration, with 
only slight traces of Greek influence in details of technique, while the inscriptions on the 
walls, in the old hieroglyphic characters, follow the old formulae. In short, the attempt 
to Hellenize Egypt had produced only a superficial result—nothing comparable to that 
achieved in Syria by the Seleucids, where there had been a genuine infusion of Greek 
culture into the minds and lives of oriental peoples: there had been no open nationalist 
opposition to it, but none had been necessary, Ptolemy I, as already suggested, had 
sought to do his work by peaceful penetration, to which the Egyptians had simply 
replied with passive resistance: and the passive resistance had been effectual. 

The Roman conquest completely changed the situation: the Ptolemaic policy was 
thrown to the winds, and there was no longer any idea of bringing Egypt into the cirele 
of European civilization: the sole object of Augustus and his successors was to exploit 
the country as a source of revenue, particularly in the form of corn, which was shipped 
off to Rome and distributed there as an antidote to Republicanism. No attempt was 
made to Romanize the Egyptians, or even to settle Romana there on any system: 
practically the only Romans who appeared in the country were civil or military officials 
holding short-term posts, and merchants whose stay wis even shorter, It is true that 
there was some infusion of “Roman citizens” among the natives, in the form of veterans 
who were serving in the army of occupation in Egypt when they took their discharge, 
and settled down there: but these soldiera were recruited from all parts of the Empire, 
and were not of a type to raise the level of culture in the districts where they finally 
made their homes. 

The policy adopted by Augustus was one of compulsion pure and simple: the country 
was garrisoned with an army of three legions to keep it quiet, and an elaborate ! 
was devised for assessing and collecting the taxes, which secured that the uttermost 
farthing was squeezed out of the natives. And it was not only the Egyptian fellahin 
who were to be the mileh-kine of the emperor: the Greeks too were treated as part of 
the spoils of war and subjected to exactions quite as burdensome as those of the 
Egyptians, At the same time the priests, who, as we have just seen, had recovered 
much of their old influence and accumulated considerable wealth under the later Ptolemies, 
were brought under strict control: their property was confiscated and they had to exist 
on a fixed allowance from the State, thereby losing not only money but position, The 
result was one which commonly follows on persecution: the persecuted cause was 
strengthened, and the Romans were hardly established in the country when the nationalist 
spirit, which had been quiescent under the Ptolemaic system of toleration, began to 
assert itself, the more effectually because the Greeks, who had already realized to some 
degree their community of interests with the Egyptians, were now more closely linked to 
them in « fellowship of misfortune. 

In fact, the first serious disturbance with which the Romans had to deal in Egypt, 
after the desultory fighting which went on for two or three years after the conquest, 
was headed by the Greeks of Alexandria, and the circumstances are significant. The 
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immediate object of their attack was, not the Roman garrison, but the Jewish community, 
an important body of merchants, at Alexandria. The Jews had long been established 
there and throughout Egypt, and under the general toleration of the Ptolemies had got 
on well enough with both Egyptians and Greeks. But Augustus chose, for some reason, 
to favour the Jews at the expense of the Greeks: he deprived the Greeks of Alexandria 
of their local powers of self-government by a senate, while he confirmed the Jews in all 
the privileges they had enjoyed. This, naturally enough, exasperated the Greeks against 
the Jews: when they saw their competitors in business placed in a more favoured position 
than their own, they regarded them as the representatives or the tools of the Roman 
oppressors, and started a series of attacks on them which continued intermittently for 
about a century. References to some of these attacks are to be found in contemporary 
historians: but a much more picturesque, though fragmentary, account has been obtained 
from papyri which contain parts of what have been termed the Acts of the Alexandrian 
Martyrs, This is of course a partisan document, intended to glorify the leaders of the 
Nationalists who suffered death for opposing the Roman emperors: but the noteworthy 
fact, for the present purpose, is that it is the recognized heads of the Greek community, 
the gymnasiarchs, who regularly appear as the leaders and spokesmen of the Egyptian 
party and are punished accordingly. It is evident that in Alexandria the fusion of Greek 
and Egyptian interests was practically complete in opposition to the Romans. 

The distribution of parties in Egypt was altered at the end of the first century A.D., 
when the destruction of Jerusalem had made the Jewish zealots into an implacable anti- 
Roman body. The responsible leaders of the Jewish community at Alexandria strove to 
keep their people from 4 breach with Rome: but they were overborne, and the disastrous 
Jewish rising of a.p. 115, which during three years’ guerrilla fighting laid waste a large 
area of the Nile valley, forced the Graeco-Egyptinans in self-defence to side with the 
Roman government. But when they had aided the Romana to crush the Jews, they got 
no reward in any alleviation of their burdens: some temporary reductions of assessments 
seem to have been made in places, but the old system remained in force, and ruin 
proceeded apace, 

Half a century later the first great peasant revolt took place: it was not headed by 
Greeks or Graeco-Egyptians, for by this time the Graeco-Egyptian class had been taxed 
into impotence, but by an Egyptian priest—a new and significant phenomenon. For nearly 
& century there had been indications that the national religion was reviving from the 
blow dealt to it by Augustus, but this was the first occasion on which it had provided a 
leader for a popular rising. The course of the struggle was marked by incidents which 
in their fanatical savagery were more Egyptian than Greek: and it is probable that the 
bulk of the rebels were natives, small farmers and labourers who had been driven from 
home by over-taxation and had taken refuge in the marshes of the Delta to live by 
brigandage. Official documents of the period from A.D. 150 to 250 which have been 
abi bse eye problems of the desertion of the land and the 
gro ting—an to which, as an expression of nationalist spirit, ma 
be found in the story of Robin Hood, ; 

In the turmoil of the third century, it more than once seemed likely that Egypt 
would be severed from the Roman Empire, either as an independent kingdom or as a 
province of an oriental monarchy: and the natives welcomed and supported leaders or 
invaders from any quarter who offered them a hope of deliverance from the yoke of 
Rome. But the military recovery of Rome under Aurelian and Probus reduced Egypt 
to subjection once more, and the reorganization under Diocletian seemed to have bound 
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the fetters of serfdom more firmly than ever, when a new chance of national develop- 
ment was afforded by the official recognition of Christianity in the reign of Constantine. 

The first way in which the Egyptians who desired to secure freedom from the demands 
of the Empire sought to profit by its changed attitude towards religion was through 
monasticism. The eremitic habit of withdrawal from the world is one which seems 
indigenous in Egypt—something of the kind had been known there centuries earlier— 
and when it became possible for a man who was ruined by the exactions of the govern- 
ment, instead of betaking himself to brigandage, to secure a position which, if not 
exactly comfortable, was at any rate respectable, by merely disclaiming all connexion 
with mundane affairs, the practice of self-dedication to the contemplative life became 
popular so rapidly that in a.p. 373, little more than half a century after the recognition 
of Christianity, the Emperor tried to check this practice by edicts. But the hermits 
banded themselves together in monasteries, and these organized communities proved 
powerful enough to defy the Emperor: they became the controlling authorities and 
owners of large districts, in which nearly all the inhabitants were under religious yows 
and paid more heed to the orders of their ecclesiastical heads than to those of the 
government. A well-known instance of the way in which the monks could and did flout 
the representative of the Emperor, even in the capital of the country, is to be found in 
the events leading up to the murder of Hypatia in 415, 

But the nationalist spirit showed itself even more strongly in the organization of the 
Egyptian Church. From the first days when Christianity gained an imperial standing, it 
had been evident that there were fundamental differences on points of doctrine between 
the theologians of Alexandria and of Constantinople—in other words, the Egyptians and 
the Greeks had entirely different philosophies of religion, and worked out their definitions 
of their creeds on entirely different lines. The Emperors, having accepted the position 
of patrons of the Church, were dragged into the controversy: the more prudent of them 
tried to find a way of compromise between the parties, but without success: the breach 
became ever wider, and, as the Emperor at Constantinople was usually under the influence 
of the patriarch of that see, religious bitterness increased the political estrangement of 
Egypt from the Empire. In the middle of the fifth century the Council of Chaleedon 


witnessed the real severance of the Egyptian and the Greek Churches: for some decades” 


after this the history of the Alexandrian patriarchate is an unedifying one of unserupu- 
lous mancsuvring by both parties, but when Justinian at last tried to settle matters with 
a high hand, and invested his nominee to the see with temporal powers to maintain his 
spiritual position, the Egyptians flatly refused to have anything to do with him, and 
thenceforward elected a patriarch of their own without regard to Constantinople, 

While the Egyptian Church had been making itself more and more independent, the 
local landowners had also been working out their own salvation. Just as the Emperors 
in the fourth century issued edicts which were intended to prevent the peasantry 
of Egypt from escaping their obligations to the State by placing themselves under the 
wing of the Church as members of religious communities, so they issued other edicts 
against patronage—that is, the practice which was growing up among the smaller 
farmers of making themselves the serfs of a powerful neighbour who was in a position 
to defend them against the exactions of the tax-collectors and the bullying of the soldiery. 
But the one set of edicts was as futile as the other: in spite of all the imperial efforts tp 
check it, the system of patronage grew until in many districts of Egypt the government 
was obliged to recognize these local magnates as the effective rulers of their estates: 
theoretically they acted as the deputies of the Emperor in such matters as the collection 


men, 
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of taxes and the maintenance of order: but it would appear that they simply paid over 
a lump sum in respect of the taxes assessed on the villages they administered, like 
tributaries rather than agents: and they policed their lands with armed retainers, who on 
various occasions proved themselves more efficient than the imperial troops and enabled 
their masters to act as independent authorities. These magnates, on the evidence of 
their names, were mainly Egyptian in race, and were clearly Egyptian in sympathies: 
and they entered into a kind of alliance with the national churches, of which they are 
found acting as patrons, in several places. It is instructive to compare them with the 
provincial nobility of the Western Empire, who, in the decay of the central power, had 
been forced to organize their own districts for self-defence against barbarian invasions: 
certainly in Gaul, as to which there is most information, and probably also in Britain, 
the basic idea of these nobles was the maintenance of the connexion with Rome and 
Roman civilization, as contrasted with the desire of the Egyptian lords to cut themselves 
free from it: « notable instance is the attempt of the Gaulish prince Syagrius to uphold 
the cause of Rome against the Franks in the valley of the Seine, and I have little doubt 
that in Britain King Arthur similarly regarded himself as the representative of Rome 
against the Saxons. 

Thus by the end of the sixth century there was not much of Egypt left under the 
effective rule of the Emperor: the country was parcelled out into semi-independent 
estates, somewhat resembling the feudal lordships of mediaeval Europe, interspersed 
with large areas controlled by religious corporations: and, if one of the magnates had 
possessed sufficient genius for leadership of his fellows, Egypt might have achieved its 
freedom. But, before this could happen, the Persian and Arab invasions subdued the 
country and completely swept European control out of it for many centuries, to be 
replaced by a government which, if not Keyptian, was at any rate oriental, and so more 
instinctively sympathetic to Egyptian ideas and customs than any Greek or Roman 
ever Wis, 

The Roman domimoen in Egypt had lasted more than twice as long as the Greek, 
but it made far less contribution to the development of the country: in fact, so far as 
the introduction of Kuropean ideas was concerned, its chief result was to undo nearly all 
that the Greeks had done, The Ptolemies had brought Greek settlers into Egypt and 
established Greek institutions: and, though the Greeks did not maintain either their race 
or their culture pure, but fused with the natives into a Graeco-Egyptian class, whose 
customs and ideas were a mixture derived from both sources, the element of Greek in 
the mixture waa quite appreciable: the Greek language was established in the educated 
classes as the ordinary medium of communication, and certain Greek habita of life had 
been adopted in the towns; the composite religion too, though the Egyptian traits in 
the conception of the deities became gradually more prominent, preserved a good deal 
of its Greek dress. But Hellenism was an artificial culture—an exotic plant introduced 
to Egyptian soil, which needed to be tended carefully and fed with Greek stimulants, if 
it was to flourish and maintain its specific character: if it was neglected, it could only 
live by assimilating itself to its surroundings. And the Romans did not merely neglect 
Hellenism in Egypt: .they crushed it out of existence: and when a new growth of 
culture appeared, it was very naturally one of a kind indigenous to the country. 

This point may be illustrated by the revival of the national language under the 
Romans. For literary purposes, its use had practically ceased at the time of the Roman 
conquest; it is true that imscriptions in the old hieroglyphic characters continued to be 
cut on the walls of temples—the Intest dated one is of a.p, 250—but they were 
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an archaistic survival, probably regarded more as a necessary feature in the decoration 
of the building than as an intelligible record of facts: and documents written in demotio 
become rare after the middle of the first century, But it is evident that Egyptian was still 
spoken among the lower classes, and just when the old soript was finally disappearing 
the language was resuscitated in the form of Coptic, which, though it adopted Greek 
characters and borrowed Greek words, was philologically the direct descendant of the 
old Egyptian. As Christianity established itself, Coptic rapidly became the recognized 
tongue of the Church, at first perhaps as a convenient means of reaching the lower classes 
of the population, then as a distinction from the adherents of the pagan religion, finally 
as an assertion of national independence against the Greek-speaking churches under 
the patriarch of Constantinople. This resulted in the revival of a national literature 
—if the lives of the fathers and martyrologies can be called literature—which is 
interesting on account of its avoidance of Greek spirit despite its borrowing of Greek 
forms. For Egypt, notwithstanding the presence of the Museum at Alexandria, never 
caught the literary inspiration of Hellenism as Syria had done: not only Antioch, but 
many lesser towns of Syria, produced writers who carried on the great traditions 
of Greece, some rising to the first rank: but the eminent professors who were imported 
to fill the chairs at the Museum at Alexandria, if they lectured at all—which is rather 
doubtful as regards the Roman period—did not rouse their hearers to literary activity. 
On the other hand, the Christian rival of the Museum, the catechetical School founded by 
Pantaenus and developed by Clement, trained a series of able controversialists who, 
though they wrote in Greek and were often well acquainted with Greek literature, were 
definitely anti-Greek in their line of thought and gave the keynote for the distinctively 
nationalist theology of later centuries which found expression in the Coptic ecclesiastical 
writings, 

Here and there, a dying flicker might be seen amid the ashes of Hellenism in Egypt: 
the last clear flame is Nonnus of Panopolis: but by the time of the Arab conquest all 
wa quenched, and Egypt had subdued the European invader, 
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I, Srenar. 


The stelae recovered in the last season’s work in the Cemeteries of Abydos were all 
found loose in the drift sand, or re-used as paving-stones in late tombs, but never in 
connexion with the tombs for which they were originally intended; they may well, 
therefore, be treated by themselves. 


Old Kingdom. 


No. 23 (PI. xx, 3). Limestone, 1-06 by 0-25 m., probably an architrave from a tomb. 
On the left are depicted the deceased and his wife, holding a perfume-vase and a flower 
respectively, seated side by side on a couch, the lion-feet of which rest on stone cones, 
Both wear a composite bead necklace, the woman a short and the man a long wig, and 
the latter the “full-dress” loincloth (to judge by the folds) which was worn with a 
more or less ornate girdle on festive occasions. (BONNET, Aegyptische Tracht, 40 ff.; 
Enman-Ranke, Aegypten, 234.) The man is called the venerable Shenay, while in the 
column in front his name is accompanied by the titles Mayor and Real Friend. Over and 
behind the woman one reads his beloved wife Neshememhet. 

In front of the pair stand their two sons, his beloved eldest son the courtier (*“friend"’) 
Ideky, who offers incense to his parents, and his beloved son Inpuiam, surnamed Mury, 
who wrings the neck of a goose for them. The sons are dressed in striped loincloths 
which are not very clearly rendered; that of the elder son especially seems garbled; it 
may be that a fringe is indicated. 

The main inscription consists of a short funerary formula in the first line, and 
further of words said by Shenay, who leans leisurely on a stick on the extreme right 
of the stone. This figure is, in contrast to the others, of some artistic merit; particularly 
remarkable is the subtle contrast between Shenay’s left leg, which carries his weight, 
and his right leg, which is loosely bent forward, The somewhat peculiar style of both 
representations and inscriptions would make it difficult to assign a date to the stone; 
the emaciated figures on the right and the use of relief en creux are links with the Middle 
Kingdom. But the main inscription shows in a number of its phrases such definite 
parallels with late Old Kingdom texts that it seams impossible to remove it far from 
these. 


The main inscription runs: 
(1) A boon which the king gives and Osiris, invocation-offerings of bread and beer of 
the Mayor and Real Friend, honoured with the great god, Shenay. (2) He says: I came 
30—2 
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from my city, I came down from my nome. I was one who said good things, 1 was 
who repeated good things. I was one beloved (3) of his father and praised of his mother. 


I never took away the possessions of anybody (4) with violence. As to any people who shall: 
take away any possessions from (5) (Uhis) tomb, I shall be judged with them by the great 


god in the necropolis (6) when (they will be) in the West, their memory being evil in the 
necropolis. Iam a virtuous spirit, (7) I know all magic which is advantageous (to me?) 
tn the necropolis; I did all things which are advantageous to me. 

1,2, The beginning of this line, which is senseless as it stands, should be con- 
sidered as an abbreviation of a fuller text given by Herkhuf (Serae, Urk., 1, 121, 11 ££), 
who states in detail that he has come to-day from his town and his nome, has built a 
house, set up its doors, dug a lake and planted trees. Here we have clearly the 
enumeration of the essential features of a funerary establishment, house standing for 
tomb, and the meaning of the passage is evident: the speaker has just died (came to-day 
from my town) and finds waiting for him a well-appointed dwelling which he has prepared 
in the West, Thus the statement finds appropriately its place at the very beginning of 
the speech of the dead man. A variant, which changes the sense of Ay-n-d m alii A 
is quite explicit (Sram, Urk., 1, 150, 16£.) 2 2 brim 7 RUIS TF went forth from 
my house, I descended into my tomb. Another inscription from Abydos (Serun, Urk., 1, 
150, 6 f.) and one at Dér el-Gebrawi (Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, 1, Pi. xxi, tomb 38 A 2) 
show the same abbreviation of the passage as our inscription, and so does MaRrETre, 
Mastabas, 185; this shortened formula survives now and again into the Middle Kingdom 
(e.g. Hieroglyphic texts from Eg. stelae etc. in the British Museum, 11, Pl. 14, no. 214, 3, 4). 
The second half of line 2 stands similarly as an abbreviation to represent a fuller state- 
ment. This is preserved by Herkhuf (Serux, Urk.1, 122, 17-123, 2) and Pepinekht (ibid., 
132, 16 ff.), who give as reason for their abstaining from libellous or objectionable talk, 
that they wished that it would be well with them in the presence of the great god. On 
the identity of this great god see below. 


ll. 3-5. The beginning of line 3 has numerous parallels; a difficulty arises, however, 
with the words },-—) at the beginning of lines 4 and 5. I am inclined to take the 
beginning of line 5 as miswritten under influence of the word standing immediately 
above it; the condition that the word which should open line 5 ought then to be very 
similar in sound to the one which was erroneously put in its place is admirably fulfilled 
by }\—§5, for the result would then be that we get an injunction against those who 
would do damage to the tomb; and such admonitions are exceedingly common in the 
inscriptions of the period, which use, just as our text does, the emphatic future of 
the sdmtyfy-form in this passage (Serax, Urk., 1, 35, 1; 49, 1, 2, 8; 50, 16£; 58, 6, 7; 
70, 12, 15; ete.). It may be said against this that the word mrht-t for tomb is not used 
in the Old Kingdom; but, as we have seen above, the style of the sculpture of our 
stone points similarly to the succeeding period in some of its peculiarities. In view of 
these arguments there seems to be little probability in the alternate view, viz. that 
with violence was meant to stand in both places, and that the sculptor merely doubled 
the preposition m in line 5 by mistake, under influence of the words above it. One 
would get good sense, though, on this assumption, namely, a general pronouncement 
of a moralistic nature: I have acted well, for “as to those who shall take away any 
possessions with violence, there will be" etc. Unfortunately such statements are very 
unusual in these texts. The explicit qualification with violence is even in line 4 
unusual; generally the verb stands alone, Serue (Urk., 1, 75, 15) gives A—F\ BA. 
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"Tw wde(i) in line 5 is also uncommon, the future of the sdmtyfy-form being generally 
carried on by wnmn-(i) (ibid., 35, 3; 49,3, 11; 51, 1; 58, 10; 72,5: 73,5; Horwerna, 
Beschreibung Aegypt. Sammi, Leulen, Atlas, 1, Pl. vii: Roxner, Aegypt. Insehr. Berlin, 
I, 42) or otherwise, in the texts most closely related with ours, by éw-(/) r (Serue, 
Urk., 1,117, 6; 122, 16; 150,10; Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch , xt, 122, c. 3; Carat, Chambre 
funéraire de la siziéme dyn., Pl. iii). 


1.7. This is the greatest crux of the text, and unfortunately the parallels (Serue, 
Urk,, 1, 89,17; 90, 1; 143, 2£,; of. 122, 18, and Cararr, Rue de tombeauwr, Pls, 19, 20) 
are too different to help much. There need be little uncertainty about the first half, 
whether or not one wants to read sh-nl for sh-n-f, which would have been written 
under influence of the ink sh thr of 1.6, end. It is the latter half of the line which is 
confusing. I am inclined to see in it an iw sdm-n-f (in its exceptional reduplicating 
form), standing in parallelism with fw + old perfective, because the two members of this 
phrase are also parallel in meaning: I know all magic which js useful, and I have taken 
all measures useful to ensure a good hereafter. Professor Peet, on the other hand, would 
consider the possibility that the sentence was not complete, and that érr ni is a parti- 
ciple + dative: He who does for me everything which is useful to me (shall...). 

A few remarks have to be made as to the writing. Strange is — in the last word 
of line 4, and sp in line 3 is written with ©. The » of Az-n-¢ in line 2 and the f of 
mut-f in line 3 are transposed for graphic reasons, contrary to the usage in Herkhnuf. 
The # is, both in the name of the woman and in ¢#-t in line 4, written with a sign 
which shows three groups of vertical lines, viz. in the middle and at the ends, and which 
resembles thus the mat on which the bread is put in the Old Kingdom form of =. 


Lastly we have to consider the main peculiarity of our text, eis, the insistence with 
which the judgment in the hereafter is referred to. In all the parallel texts quoted 
above we find either a reference to a judgment in the place of judgment, or to a judg- 
ment by the great god. In neither case is there definite proof that a judgment in the 
hereafter is referred to at all, and Kees (Tofenglauben, 49; cf. 33 f. and 154) may-well 
be right when he suggests that these formulae applied originally to the king, by whose 
special favour the tombs were made and who could be trusted to vindicate the rights 
of their legal owners. But our inscription contrasts sharply with the others, and is even 
much more emphatic than the few texts which were known before and in which a 
somewhat similar tone prevails. (Carant, Chambre fun,, Pl. iti; Rue de tombeauz, 
Pls. 19, 20). The term the great god, which up to the end of the Fourth Dynasty was 
a regular reference to the king, and may in religions texts well have persisted with the 
same meaning even after its change to the good god in the Fifth, in ordinary usage—this 
term is in our case qualified as the great god in the neeropolis. The judgment will over- 
take the evildoers when they are in the West, and the essential danger to which they 
expose themselves is that their memory will be evil in the necropolis. Obviously a change 
in beliefs, which may have been developing for some time already, has here found full 
expression. The weakening royal power of the late Old Kingdom could not be relied 
upon to afford protection to those who needed it, and thus an all too human craving 
created the belief in a counterbalancing justice in the hereafter, or, at least, such beliefs, 
which may have existed vaguely and ineffectually, now came to the foreground. And it 
1s no mere accident that our inecription, in which the new conviction has found such 
emphatic expression, lacka on the other hand the threat of personal vengeance which 
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certain nomarchs addressed to the would-be defilers of their tombs (Serue, Urk, 1, 122; 
15; 142, 17; also probably 90, 4). It was the lesser people who were left exposec 
the disintegration of the central power, and if they did not despair in the pessimisn 
the “man who discourses with his soul,” they had to find, as our mayor § henay 
consolation in a strengthened belief in divine justice after death. a 

This stela is in the Museum at Cairo. - 


Middle Kingdom. / 
No. 19 (Pl. xxi, 3 and Fig. 1). Limestone, 0-31 by 0-19 m., very much damaged by 


salt. Underneath two uzat-eyes and a © sign follow six lines of inscription, A man 
without wig, wearing the simple loincloth, a bead-necklace and an amulet, stands behind 


the offering-table. On the other side stands a woman whose name is lost, but w 10 is 
called a Royal Daughter. The man is: the Royal Son Dedtu, triumphant. The i ij on 


runs 


(1) 4 boon which the king gives to Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Lord of Abydos, that 
he may give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl,...(2) incense and oil, 
and all good pure things on which the god lives, (3) which heaven gives, and which the earth 
brings forth and which the Nile brings as his food offerings; (4) and the sweet north-wind 
of life [to the ka of) the hereditary prince] and count who is great before the king of Upper 
Egypt (5) and grand before the king of Lower Egypt, a prince at the head of the people, the 
Chancellor of the king of Lower Egypt, The Royal Son Dedtu (6) [born of | the-priest-who- 
has-admission-to-Sebek, Sebekemheb, triumphant, 

It may well be that so poor a monument of a Royal Son and high official 
already to the Second Intermediate Period, when a number of principalities existing side 
by side claimed each the royal prerogatives and titles for their ruling families. Other 
instances are known of people called Royal Son without their being of full royal descent, 
like our Dedtu. So, for instance, on the Cairo stela 20537, where the Royal Son is the 
son of a “count and overseer of the priests,” and a “Royal Daughter,” while the Royal 
Son of the Cairo stela 20304 seems to have sprung entirely from commoners, ; 

This stela is in the University Museum, Manchester. 
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No. 25 (Pl. xxi, 1). Limestone, traces of red paint on faces, 0'49 by 0-46 m. The 
deceased, seated on a square seat, and his son who performs the sacrifice, aro both 
clothed in the simple long loincloth of the Middle Kingdom, and wear a bead necklace, 
4 “handkerchief” and no wig. The seated man has also a band which starts from the 
right hip and seems to pass over the back and the left shoulder but is not shown to 
rejoin the loincloth or its own beginning. Perhaps a sash ia meant, if not clearly 
indicated. (Compare Scuauren-Lance, Grab- u. Denksteine d. Miztl. Reicha, 1v, Pl. xxxii.) 
The seated man is styled: the venerated Overseer of Peasants Ameny, triumphant, born of 
Sitsneferu, triumphant. The vertical column and the horizontal column over the offerings 
read: (1) A boon which the King gives to the ka of the Overseer of Peasants Ameny, triumph- 
ant, (2) celebrated by his beloved son, the Overseer of Peasants Khakheperré, the venerated one. 
The main text reads: 

(1) A boon which the King gives to Geb, to Ptah who-1s-on-the-South-of-his-wall, the Lord 
of “Ankh Tawy, to Sokaris, to Osiris the Great God, Lord of the Shyt (?), to Osiris Lord of 
Abydos, (2) to Anuhis who-is-on-his-mowntain, who-is-in-Ut, the Lord of the necropolis, 
that they may give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, of linen, of all 
vegetables and all gifts, (3) of food-offerings, of a thousand of all good pure things which. the 
fvaven gives and the earth brings forth, on which the god lives, to the ka of the (4) venerated 
Overseer of the Peasants Ameny, born of Sitsneferu, triumphant, and to the ki of everyone 
whose name is on this stela. (5) (Done) by his beloved son, who causes his name to live, 
the Overseer of the Peasants Khakheperrér, triumphant, born of Yeta, Iriumphant, the 
venerated ome, 


The photograph does not do full justice to the exquisite relief en crewx, while it 
shows well the fine spacing of inscriptions and figures. The purely decorative character 
of the work, with its rigid hieratic poses and the difference in proportion of main and 
secondary persons, shows that the so-called “naturalistic” indication of the folds in the 
body of fat men, started no doubt in an attempt to a more life-like rendering, has soon, 
in the Middle Kingdom, become mere convention in its turn. The symbol of Anubis at 
the beginning of the second line deserves notice. 

This stela is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 


No, 4a and b (Pl. xxii, 4). Limestone; the largest fragment is 0-46 by 0°30m.; the 
smallest, with only the leg of the chair, 0.18 by 0-17 m. A man with a long wig, short 
fulse beard, holding a “handkerchief,” is engraved rather than carved on the left half of 
the stone. We cannot say whether he was the main personage. The inscription is too 
damaged to yield any information, besides a few names: two women, the mistress of the 
house, Hediry, and Wenta; and her son Rétpru.... 

This stela is in the Chadwick Museum at Bolton. 

No. 13 (Pl. xxii, 1), Wlake of very hard limestone (0:09 by 0°10 m.), showing the names 
of a nuinber of people, (Compare Scuarvenr-Lanae, op. cit., No. 20374.) The first line 
gives the name of the butler Herreshy, son of Theta, while the other three lines enumerate 
Sukherts daughter of Sitrér, and the two sons of Sitkherti, the Treasurer Senmery and 
Senebu. 


No. 14 (PL. xxi, 2). Limestone, 0-57 by 021m. Flesh dark-red, hair and stick red: 


collar bright blue, signs blue; plastic border yellow, with black lines: stripes on cornice 


red, green and blue alternately. The man wears a long wig, short false beard, necklace, 
handkerchief, long walking-stick and short loincloth, which shows particularly well how 
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the projection in front results from a loose slip with the seam hanging down where it is 
tucked in in front of the body. Near this stela was found the statuette (PI. xxii, 3) which 
shows the same inscription as the stela, except that the latter specifies Menthuhotpe’s 
descent, born of Uya, triumphant, while the statuette specifies the granary: 

A boon which the king gives, a thousand of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, to the ka 
of the Overseer of the Granary of the God, Menthuhotpe, triumphant. 

Though the figure is a rough piece of work its importance is nevertheless obvious. 
The inscription is that of an ordinary funerary | 
statuette, but the fact that it is inscribed on 
the body instead of on back-pillar or base, S 
and the general shape, hint already at € afA i nee 
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right arm is cleverly suggested underneath iiss s= he ir aS _ fa Az 


the cloth by the modelling, seems not to be SA ilies Oo x — 
considered an attire of the living by Bonnet, fle ARs Ste Lie “fils sr ils 
and indeed it resembles the mummy-shroud DSA J! 4-H AZ A= 4A? 
rather than the long mantle worn by old 

men in the Middle Kingdom, which leaves 77; SAI ERCZL ze v= SateetEd 
the arms or even a shoulder free (Davies, wy a 

El Bersheh, 1, Pl. vii; Buacxuax, Meir, m, FAAS CA CS UA— 4A 


Pls, xviii, xxxv). The shroud is common - 
enough with seated funerary statuettes in the * oh kd ei Nias : i OTe RS 
Middle Kingdom, but rare with standing = 0 et SSztis ipa 


ones; an instance of the latter is Berlin Pasting — 
12485 (Scuarrer-Anprag, Kunst d. Alten onenrucee = 13 =e Ai 4% TA 


Orients, 276, Antet), where the feet however aise 
are free, in contrast with our statuette and S oll aa 
with the later shabti-figures. a 

Stela and statuette are now in the Museum Fig. a 


at San Diego, U.S.A. 


No. 6 (PI. xx, 1 and Fig. 2). Limestone, 1°00 by 0°50 m. This stela, dated to the reign 
of Sesostris III, is very much damaged by salt, more so than Mr. Felton’s admirable 
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photograph would lead one to suspect. Both Dr. Gardiner and Mr, Gunn have suggested 
various readings, and the latter collated our copy most carefully when visiting ua at 
Abydos. 

At the left-hand bottom corner we see the deceased in front of his offerings, which 
are marked as such: dbh-t. Then are enumerated, from left to right: éty-hb, ointment; 
Akww, oil; aft, balsam; nhnm, oil; twrw-t, oil; first quality foreign oil; green eye-paint; 
black eye-paint. The text is shown in Fig. 2 


(1) A boon which the hing gives, Horus Divine-of- Being, (2) the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Khakaurét, Son of Ree Sesostris, given life: (3) May he give glory, power, 
force, triumph to the House-Oficial of the Palace Sesostris, the venerated one, (4) A boon 
which the king gives to Osiria, Chief of the Westerners, and to Anubia and to Wep-wawet 
and to Horus, Avenger of hia Father; (5) May he give a beautiful Tomb of Triwmph to the 
House-Official of the Palace Sesoatris, the venerated one in the presence of the Great God; 
(6) May he “open the face” of the House-Ojficial of the Palace Sesostris, so that he may 
see Ginil> the sarcophagus; May he couse thal (7) the Hotse-Ojficval of the Palace Sesostris 
be amongst the Circumpolar stars every day eternally. (8) A boon which the king gives to 
Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, (and which he) gives to Anubis and to Wep-wawet, Chief of 
Abydos, (9) and to Het and Khnum, to all the gods of Abydos, that they may give in- 
vocation offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, of every good and pure thing 
(10) which goes forth in the presence of the Great God to the House-Oficial of the Palace 
Sesostris, born of the Nurse Hetept. (11) He says: O Priesthood of the temple of Abydow, and 
every cufizen of thia town who shall pass (12) by this my tomb; If you love Osiris the Chief of 
the Westerners and tf you would repeat the celebration of his festivals. (13) If you love 
Anubis and Wep-wawet your gods, sweet of love, and you wish that your hearts be happy (14) tm 
the king for ever, loving life and hating death, (15) then you shall say for me: a thousand 
of bread, a thousand of beer, a thousand of cattle, a thousand of geese, a thousand of linen, 
a thousand of every good thing (16) to the ka of the venerated House-Official of the Palace 
Sesostris, born of the Nurse Helept, triumphant. 

Line 14 contains some deviations from the parallel texts preserved in three large 
atelae in Cairo, which are contemporary with our inscription, (Scuarrern-Laner, Grab- 
und Denksterne d, Mittl, Reichs, Nos. 20536 d, reign of Amenemmes ITT; 20538, reigns of 
Sesostris IT and Amenemmes IIT; 20539, reign of Sesostris 7.) All three show the 
harsh parallel, with substantives, of the sdim-f-form ndm i-tn. Then however follow in 
all three cases two more sdm-/-forms: ahs-tn (or mrutn) fof, smActn (or smAw-tn) met, 
Professor Peet suggests that the participles, which seem to be used in Ime (14) (for the 
absence of the reduplication in mrw in participles in this formula see, e.g., Beni Hasan, 
1, Pl. xxiv, A), are used vocatively, even though that implies a slight anacolouthon: 
"(if ye lave all these things) then, O ye who love life and hate death, say...” 


No. 24 (Pl. xx, 2). Limestone, 0°56 by 0°39 m. The hieroglyphs are coloured light 
blue, and each line of script is surrounded, within the engraved rectangle, with a red 
line. Light green are the wigs of the two main personages, the spouted water-vessel, 
and its basin and the loaves on the offering-table; the latter are dotted with red. The 
pots, the geese and the joimts of meat are red, and so is the right-hand bottom person. 
The whole is surrounded by a semi-circular plastic border at the top and the two sides, 
The drawing of figures and hieroglyphs ia very clumsy. A seated man is seen stretching 
his hands towards the offering table. The text aays: A boon which the king gives to Ptah 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xv. a1 
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for the ka of Senebtef (or probably Senebtyfy), triumphant. Opposite stands an unnamed 
woman, smelling a flower. Below on the left is the deceased’s mother squatting behind 
her offerings to the ka of the lady of the House Keseru, triumphant. For the strange and 
apparently foreign name compare Sprecensenc-Pértner, Aegypt, Grabst, aus siid- 
deutschen Sammi., 1, No. 31, p. 17, ¥4=5, with an additional s, and moreover from 
the New Kingdom, To the right one sees another woman squatting in front of her 
offerings; with her is a servant, with her hands in or on the top of a large pot, such as 
we see in baking- or brewing-scenes when the pots are cleaned out, or in the brewing- 
scenes when the thick fermenting liquid is filtered through a basket into the big pot 
underneath. It is probable that that scene is meant to be shown here. Other instances 
are known where the brewing is the only activity represented besides the offering to the 
dead. (Borsrr, Beschryving etc., Leiden, Pl. ii. Also Kumns, Reliefs u. Malereien d. 
Mittl. Reichs, 120.) It is probable that the inscription in the frame belongs to the 
woman, and the loose one (to the ka of Ir...triumphant) to the servant. The woman 
seems to have the domestic title ¢ry-t At, and seeing that foreigners are so prominent 
on this stela one wonders whether her name means she who speaks foreign languages, as 
the New Kingdom has a corresponding word for “interpreter.” The main text gives: 


(1) A boon which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of the Two Lands, living, the Great God, 
Lord of the necropolis, and to Anubis who (2) is on his mountain, who is in Ut, Lord 
of the necropolis, (3) that he may give invocation offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and of 
fowl, of linen, incense and oil, and food-offerings (4) to the ka of the washerman Senebtyfy, 
triumphant, born of Keseru, triumphant. 


The bird of }> possesses three heads but only one pair of legs.—A work which falls 
so far short of the average standard of workmanship can hardly be assigned to one 
period rather than to another, within the scope of the Middle Kingdom. 

This stela is now in the British Museum (No. 1653), 


New Kingdom. 


No, 12 (Pl. xxii, 2). Limestone, 0°16 by 010m. This small stela shows Amiin’s goose 
with the fan, and near it “Amen-Rér,”” The two lines of inscription run: 


Made by the Overseer of the cattle of Nebpehtirét Atabau. 


It is interesting as a monument from the reign of Aahmes the Liberator. It was found 
in one of the tree-pits of the Cenotaph of Seti I, which had been dug out to some extent 
anciently, perhaps for the good black earth of its filling, and some objects of little use 
were thrown into it apparently by those who had been robbing graves in the necropolis 
and who passed there on their way back to the town, At least we found close by our 
little stela a group consisting of Predynastic and Nineteenth Dynasty pots—this as a 
warning to those who would conclude from the finding of this little stela that Seti I 
found an earlier building on the site. Now in the British Museum (No. 58520). 


No. 7 (PI, xxiii, 1). Limestone, 1°50 by 0°58 m., broken through the middle, and left 
top corner missing. The scene shows divinities enthroned round their offerings, Above 
the scene is the winged disk of Horus of Edfa, on both sides of which is written He of Edfa, 





Plate XXL. 





Stelae from Abydos 
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the great god, the Lord of Heaven, may he give life and health, On the extreme left is the 
faleon-headed god Horus the son of Osiris, the great god, the Lord of Heaven who dwells in 
the Thinite nome. He wears the double crown and holds, as the other gods, the + and 
the | sceptre. Facing him sits Osiris, the great god, the Lord of the necropolis, with the 
Atef-crown and fiail, and wrapped in the mummy-shroud. Behind him site Isis the 
mother of the gods. The right half of the stone repeats exactly the scheme of the left half, 
two gods facing one, but the combination of the two identical groups is so deftly done 
that we get the impression, not of repetition, but of pleasantly varying asymmetry, in 
which a group of three gods in the centre is flanked by a single figure on one side and 
a pair on the other, while the whole composition is nevertheless well balanced. On the 
right of the centre we see Hathor, Mistress of the High House, dwelling in Abydos, and 
opposite her Anhert,...dwelling in Abydos; and finally the lion-headed goddess, Mehyt, 
Mistress of Heaven, Mistress of the gods. The line in the centre between the two god- 
desses says: All protection of life to her, every day like Rét. The stone was probably part 
of the superstructure of the grave, and is now in the museum at Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


No, 2 (PI. xxiii, 2). Limestone, 0°30 by 0°11 m., right half damaged. On both sides 
one sees the adoration of Osiris. On the left it says: Giving of praise to Osiris who nurses 
the Two Lands, the Lord of the necropolis, by the scribe's father [Amen|hotep, (and by) his 
mother, the Mistress of the House Ir-t-nefer-t. On the other side a similar text was given, 
with the name of the scribe himself, but there is too little left to allow of a reconstruction 
of the name. In the middle is again a column with the usual blessing. 


No. 13 (PI. xxiii, 3), Limestone, figures daubed with yellow, 0°93 by 0°35 m. Adora- 
tion of “Osiris, Lord of Eternity,” who is depicted with the Atef-crown and flail and crook 
behind a amall altar bearing the Children of Horus—all anthropomorphic in this case. 
The adorer is the Osiris, the Charioteer Amenmessu, triumphant, but it is not he who has 
erected the stela. That was Done by his father, who causes his name to live, the scribe 
Mahu, triumphant, in peace, On the other side one sees the adoration of Anubis who-is- 
in-Ut by the Osiris the scribe of the Treasury Mahu, triumphant, and by his wife, the 
mother of Amenmessu, his mother, the Mistress of the House, the Chantress of Amun, 
triumphant, in peace, mistress of veneration. 

This stela is in the British Museum (No. 1654). 


Doorjambs from Tombs of the Nineteenth and later Dynasties, 


No. 11 (Fig. 3). Sandstone, signs painted yellow; size of inscribed part 0°70 by 0-15 m. 


Found in fragments, giving the name of Ramesses II and funerary prayers to Bastet 
and Neith. 


No. 16 (Fig. 4). Roughly cut stone, limestone, 0°65 by 0°11 m. Osiris the Scribe of the 
Royal Documents, Thay, triumphant, 


No. 8 (Fig. 5). Limestone, two columns, 0°75 by 0°12 m. (1) A boon which the King 
gives to Osiris Lord of Abydos, the great god, Ruler of Eternity, that he may give every good and 
pure thing to the ka of the Leader of the festivals of Osiris, the Royal Scribe Amenemheb. 
(2) A boon which the King gives to Horus the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the mother 
of the gods, Mistress of Heaven, that they may give good life with honour to the ka of the 

31—8 
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Royal Soribe, the Soribe of the Offering-table Amenemheb. This stela is now in the Museum 
of Sydney. 


No. 10 (Fig. 6). Limestone, 0-90 by 0°08 m. A boon which the king gives to Osiris, 
Chief of the Westerners, and to Horus the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the mother of the 
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gods, that they may give a good lifetime (with the determinative of the sacred serpent 
chew instead of @) to the ka of the deputy of the scribe of the offering-table Bekewptah. 


No. 18 (Fig. 7). Limestone, 0°70 by 0°15 m., two columns, bottom part missing, 
(1) Mayest thou revive, may thy soul go forth, mayest thou come and go in the necropolis, 
mayest thou not be repélled from the side of the great god in the Hall of the Two Truths... 
(2) Osiris the Imy-is, the ka-priest, the scribe of the Treasury, Osiris Horkhebt, triumphant; 
his mother the mistress of the House, Nebthetiit, daughter of Pathesemhor.... 


No. 20 (Fig. 8). Part of lintel and one jamb of a doorway; limestone; extant 
height 0°90 m. On the lintel the bark of the sun is shown, carrying the beetle in the 
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disk and a human-shaped figure. Besides the bark are two persons. Over the door 
is the winged disk. The inner column gives: A boon which the king gives to Osiris, the 
Lord of Eternity, the King of the gods, that he may give every sweet thing to the ka of 
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Fig. &. 
the venerated Pafherneter, triumphant, born of Terekhy. The other two columns give a 


oe ee 4, 


prayer that Osiris may grant to come forth asa living soul and to drink at the sources 
to the ka of his wife the mistress of his house Shepenhor, born of Irthorru, triumphant, 
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PTOLEMY It' 
By W. W. TARN 


T am speaking to-night of the second king of the line of the Ptolemies, who were the 
first Europeans to rule Egypt. Egypt had been included in Alexander's conquest of the 
Persian empire; after his death in 323 n.c. it fell to his friend and general Ptolemy 
Soter, and the dynasty Soter founded ruled the country for nearly three centuries, till 
the Roman conquest. I am taking Ptolemy Soter’s son, Ptolemy U—commonly though 
quite inaccurately called Ptolemy Philadelphus—because his long reign, from 283 to 246, 
was the culminating point of Greek rule; though a Macedonian himself, his culture was 
Greek and most of the Europeans who supported him were Greeks, and during his reign 
this small minority of Europeans ruled Egypt like a conquered country and had to see 
what it could do with the vast mass of natives. Later on the natives began to reassert 
themselves, but with that we are not concerned to-night. I propose to say something 
first about Ptolemy himself and the power and glory of his kingdom, and then sketch 
briefly his administrative and economic system, the latter probably his own creation. This 
system is of interest, because it displays the most thorough-going scheme of State 
nationalization which up to 1917 had ever been put into practice by Europeans; some 
day it may be possible to compare Ptolemy's system with that which now obtains in 
Russia, 

Our direct information about Ptolemy himself is slight; the few Greek anecdotes, on . 
which is based the idea that he was a voluptuous dilettante, are rather futile, and the 
Jewish stories of his magnanimity and justice are no better; he had been a good friend 
to the Jews, and one of them in the Aristeas letter used his name for a fancy picture of 
the ideal king. His character has to be collected from his actions and his letters, and 
there we see a man with two distinct sides; on the one hand, a king ambitious and im- 
perious, fond of power, of magnificence, of pleasure, generous with money, a patron of 
learning and literature, the first diplomat of his age—a fairly well-known type; on the 
other hand, a man with the mind of a modern captain of industry, ready for economic 
innovations on n great scale while capable of minute attention to small details. He had 
been highly educated; one of his tutors was the poet and lexicographer Philetas of Cos, 
friend and teacher of several notable literary men, like Theocritus and Callimachua; 
another tutor was Philetas’ pupil Zenodotus, who became Librarian of the Library at 


' This lecture, one of a series entitied “Great Personalities in Egyptian History,” was delivered before 
this Society on March 7th, 1028, Mr. Bell kindly reading it in my ahaenos through illness, A few refer- 
ences to recent publications, or bearing on points raised after the lecture, have been added, and a curious 
blunder, to which Dr. Rushton Parker kindly called my attention (f had twice written 394 for 33)), has been 
corrected. The principal general works dealing with the subject are; A. Bovcni-Leciencg, Histoire dea 
Jagides, 1903-7; A, Mrrrets and U, Wincker, Grusdziige wad Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, t, 1812; 
W. Scncnanr, Ainfeiteny ia die Papyriikuade, 1918; J, BaLoon, Gricchisehe Geschichte, 8nd ed., TV, 
1925; P. Joverer, L'imperialisme macédonten of Phelldnisation de POrient, 1926; EKowryw Bevan, A Aistory 
of Egypt uneler the Ptolemaic dynasty, (927, See aleo, on Apollonius’ estate, M, Roerovrarry, A great eatate 
tt Loypt in the third century a,c, 1929. 
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Alexandria and was the first of the great textual critics who rendered Alexandrian philo- 
logy famous. His third tutor was Straton, head of Aristotle's school at Athens, the last 
Greek to practise the study of physics. Education at the hands of these men obviously 
meant science and literature, and did nof mean moral or metaphysical philosophy ; 
Ptolemy's culture must have resembled that current in the Alexandria of his day, where 
literature and science were all-important and philosophy as such had no place. His am- 
bition shows in his wars, his imperiousness in hia letters and in many other ways; he put 
two of his brothers to death, which it could always be claimed prevented civil war and 
the consequent deaths of many quite harmless people. Many things illustrate his love of 
pleasure and magnificence: the pleasure fleet he kept on the Nile, his numerous mistresses, 
the dispossessed princes who lived at his court, the emphasis: laid on the festivals he 
celebrated, the elaborate architecture of his festival pavilion, the huge warships he built, 
the great show at Alexandria when from dawn to dusk of a winter's day an endless 
procession of troops, play-actors, and slaves displayed to the people the symbols of his 
power and wealth. His patronage of brains must have been genuine, for the architect 
Sostratus, who built the lighthouse on the Pharos, once acted as his umbassador—a most 
successful one, Of love of science one cannot speak; the papyri vouch for his interest in 
scientific agriculture, but the literary tradition knows only of his zeal in collecting strange 
animals; beside many African and Indian birds, his zoological gardens contained leopards, 
panthers, lynxes, Indian and African buffaloes, wild asses from Syria, an Ethiopian 
python 45 feet long, a rhinoceros, » giraffe, and a polor bear, showing that some Arctic 
tribe he had never heard of had heard of Aim, And with it went a mind which caleulated 
profits and percentages like any trader, but on a great scale: no operation was too big, 
no source of income too small to handle. Others may have helped him with the details 
of the economic system he created; but the main lines must be his own, for the simple 
reason that they are things which no one but the king could have dared to do.. When 
one considers his long reign and manifold activities, one wonders whether the allusions 
to his weak health are not merely another Greek legend, invented to explain the fact that 
he was the only king of Macedonian blood who never took the field in person; he had 
no talent for war. 

The type of his kingship had been settled by his father. The king was the State, 
absolutely and for all purposes; the checks, such as they were, imposed upon Macedonian 
kings by the old quasi-constitution of Macedonia did not exist for the Ptolemies; they 
were autocrats like the Pharaohs, The first Ptolemy, originally the satrap of Alexander's 
son, had subsequently claimed Egypt for himself as spear-won territory, which by Mace- 
donian law passed to the king; and outside the three Greek cities, Naucratis, Alexandria, 
and Ptolemais, Ptolemy IT owned every inch of the soil of Egypt, including the temple 
lands and the lands of the old feudal nobility, who had been aboli hed; others, by his 
good pleasure, might use and enjoy part of his soil and its fruits, but on his terms. The 
army and navy were his; he was the fount of law, and his rescripts had legal force; 
ministers and officials were merely bis men, whom he made and unmade as he chose, 
Just one Macedonian trait survived in his kingship; every subject still had the right to 
Present a petition to himself personally, and though many petitions got no further than 


' Callixenus ap. Athen. v, 201 C (of. 200F); Died, tn, 30, 3 agg-; P. Cairo Zen. 59075, Dr, Rushton 
Parker has reminded me that leopards and panthers aro the same animal. But when Callixenus enoume- 
rates “14 looparda, 16 panthers,” he means two different cate, whatever “panther” conceals—porhaps the 
ounce. The word, I believe, has often had Jocal meanings, as in.parte of America to-day, where “nanther™ 
TeAha pir, : 
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the distriet governors, some did reach the palace and were dealt with by the king’, In 
the second century even this trait vanished, and petitions no longer reached the king © 
himself. 

As regards Ptolemy's: position with regard to religion, a sharp distinction has to be 
drawn between Egyptians and Greeks. Ptolemy Soter had broken the power of the 
Egyptian priests, and though the priestly hierarchies carried on the temple services and 
the priests still met in their synods, the administration of the temples was supervised 
by secular officials appointed by the king, and the only function of the synods, beyond 
the regulation of purely religioua matters, with which the Ptolemies did not interfere, 
seems to have been to decree honours for the king*, Ptolemy II was thus head of the 
Egyptian religion; he subseribed liberally towards its worship, and built to Egyptian 
gods part of the temple at Philae and an expensive temple of red granite in the Delta; 
but we cannot say which of the first three Ptolemies it was who introduced into Syria 
the cult of the sacred animals of Egypt*. But Ptolemy was much more than head of 
the Egyptian religion; to Egyptians he was himself an Egyptian god, and in Egyptian 
documents bore the five names like any Pharaoh*. To the Greeks in Egypt this of course 
meant nothing; to them at his accession he was merely a man, even if some Greek cities 
were worshipping him, Certainly Ptolemy Soter, after he took the crown, had instituted 
a State worship of Alexander. But Alexander stood apart; and it was a great mnova- 
tion when in 280 Ptolemy IT instituted an official worship of his dead father as a god, 
and ao established the principle that the king became o god after death. A few years 
later he took the last step; his sister and wife, that extraordinary woman Arainoe II, 
who died in July 270, had already been worshipped before her death as the goddess 
Philadelphus, she who loves her brother, and after her death she and Ptolemy officially 
became the brother-and-sister gods, the counterpart on earth of Osiris and Isis for 
Egyptians, of Zeus and Hera for Greeks. Ptolemy had now established the final principle 
that the king was during his life officially the god of all his subjects, both Greek and 
Egyptian; after this each succeeding Ptolemy was officially a god during life, and each 
royal pair became incorporated in the State worship, with Alexander at their head. 
Ptolemy IT was thus the real author of the Hellonistic State cults. Greek cities, anyhow 
at first, had usually worshipped a king because he had done something, something helpful 
to themselves; but the official State cult, as settled by Ptolemy and copied by other 
dynasties, was simply a political expression of divine right. Ptolemy Soter had been a 
usurper whose right was the right of the strongest and the ablest; Ptolemy IT made that 
right the gift of heaven; the king now ruled, not because he was a conqueror, but because 
he was a god. 

But even a divine autocrat needed human support. In theory, Ptolemy was all- 
powerful; in reality, he was strictly conditioned by the difficult fact that Egypt, 4 small 
country, was densely populated by its own native race, from time immemorial grouped 
in their villages and cultivating the soil. Ptolemy Soter had settled that the rule of the 
dynasty must be based on Greeks alone, including among Greeks people like Thracians 
and Anatolians, who readily became hellenized (the Macedonians were too few to count), 
and that there was no room in Egypt for Greek cities—he founded just one, Ptolemais 


1 P, Contomr, Hecherches mur la chencelleris et fa diplomatique dex Lagidas, 1926, ch. m1. 

? The latest discussion of the synods is by W. Orro in Sitewngaber. Bayer. At, 1926, Abh, 4. 

*W. Srrecenome, Beitrige cor Erkitrung dea neven dreaprachigen Priesterdebretes zu Firen dea 
Ptolemaios Philopator, 20-21. Sitewngeber, Bayer, AL, 1925, Abh. 4 

‘ P, Jouaven, op. eit., 343, 
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in the Thebaid. Hence the attempt was made to create a Greek world without Greek 
cities. Greeks had flooded into Egypt, and the power of Ptolemy I] rested on two 
things, a Greek mercenary army and a Greek bureaucracy. Under him no Egyptian bore 
arms, unless in the fleet; while the higher bureaucracy, roughly speaking, was Greek, 
and only the village and small officials natives. The Greeks who came to Egypt came 
for money or a career; at the end of the fourth century there was still a superfluous 
population in Greece, and the great number of exiles, and the popularity of mercenary 
service with its chances of enrichment, had accustomed many Greeks to do without city 
life, For mercenaries Egypt had great attractions, Theocritus speaks of Ptolemy's 
generosity ag i, paymaster, and a later story makes him raise the current rate of mer- 
cenaries’ pay’; but, if true, every other king must have done the same in self-defence, 
and the real attraction to mercenaries was that they received a holding of the best land 
in the world. Those who came were attached to the country by being attached to the 
soil; they were given a cleros or military allotment, the holders of o cleroe being called 
cleruchs, What they got was the use of the land, with a moderate rent and the obliga- 
tion to come up for service when called; the lot passed from father to aon, but the 
property in the land remained in the king, and he could take tt back; later on the lot 
became alienable by the holder. Most of the cultivated Isnd, however, was already 
occupied, and the cleruchs were often given uncultivated or reclaimed land, which they 
brought into cultivation, To our ideas the holdings were small; an infantry soldier got 
30 arovrae, say 20 acres, about the size of a typical Highland croft; if one compares the 
farms of 160 acres given free by the Canadiat Government, one sees once more that 
Greeks had much more modest ideas of a competence than we have, for ultimately the 
dleruchs formed a military aristocracy. 

The Greeks settled in the country districts kept their own life as far as they could, 
and at this time rarely mixed or intermarried with natives, though that came Inter; they 
were foreigners camped i in a strange land. They brought their own gods, read their own 
poets, set up their own gymnasia for their sons’ education, and formed endless clubs like 
the Greeks at home. As they were debarred from city life, they grouped themselves in 
the quasi-autonomous corporations called politewmata, which imitated the forms of city 
life as far as possible; the Greeks settled in the Delta formed one such group, those in 
the Fayyiim another, and so on; the mercenaries similarly grouped themselves, at: first on 
a national basis, like the politewna of the Cretans or the Boeotians. A good deal is known 
about the life of the up-country Greeks from their letters. Education was not run by the 
State, about the only thing in Egypt which was not, though some Greek cities of Asia 
Minor were turning to State education; secondary education was largely occupied with 
subjects which would be useful to a good bureaucrat; and the women had more freedom 
than one expected. It was a material sort of life; and one need not look there for 
ideals. 

Ptolemy at his accession already possessed a considerable empire; in Syria he ruled 
Palestine, most of Phoenicia, and Coele-Syria, that is the Lebanon district, though it is 
doubtful if he ever held Damascus; in Africa the Cyrenaica, which was governed by hia 
half-brother Magas, possibly as chief magistrate for life* of the great city of Cyrene; 
over-seas, Cyprus and perhaps the Lycian coast; also he enjoyed unquestioned command 
of the sea and control of the Cyclades, His foreign policy largely consisted of warfare 

| Aristona, od. Wexpnasn, 30. 
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with the other two Macedonian kingdoms, that is, Macedonia itself and the Seleucid 
empire, which was his neighbour in Syria and Asia Minor and embraced much of Asia. 
Tam not going to trouble you with the complicated story of the so-called Syrian wars 
between Egypt and the Seleucids, but one point in the first Syrian war is of importance. 
It 12 now known that Ptolemy was the original aggressor!; he first deprived the Seleucid 
king Antiochus I of Miletus, and then in 276 invaded Seleucid Syria; but he was defeated 
and driven out, and Antiochus besieged Miletus, secured the help of Magas of Cyrene, 
and was expected in turn to invade Egypt. It is these events which probably supply 
the answer to that controverted question, why did Ptolemy marry his full sister Arsinoe, 
widow of king Lysimachus of Thrace? The marriage of a full brother and sister was aa 
repugnant to Greeks as to ourselves; and though it was common enough among Egyp- 
tians, Ptolemy's marriage had nothing whatever to do with Egyptian custom; the 
Greeks were ruling the Egyptians as a conquered race, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and Ptolemy was the last man in the world to go out of his way to adopt a 
native custom. But the evidence now points to this marriage having taken place in the 
winter of 276-275, that is; in the full tide of Antiochus’ success: and the reason was 
probably political Arsinoe was about the ablest person living, and Ptolemy needed her 
brains and will-power to win the war he was fast losing himself; while ahe desired and 
obtained scope for her extraordinary talents, for she became, not merely queen, but 
virtually ruler. She did win the war, and a very brilliant feat it must have been; at 
the peace Egypt not only retained all her previous possessions but acquired the whole 
coast of Asia Minor from the Calycadnudin Cilicia round to Miletus. Had Arsinoe lived, 
she might have extended the empire further; but she died, and after her death Ptolemy's 
wars were uniformly unsuccessful; he lost the command of the sea and the Cyclades to 
Macedonia, much of the coast of Asia to the Seleucids, and also lost control of the 
Cyrenaica, Tt speaks well for his real ability in any field except war that before he died 
he had largely retrieved the position by diplomacy. It does not appear that these per- 
petual wars damaged Egypt herself much, but they helped to prevent Greek civilization 
establishing itself more firmly in Asia than it did, 

Why Ptolemy sought to extend his empire has been much debated: was it an offen- 
sive measure, or was ib defensive, a means for the security of Egypt? There is something 
to be said for the latter view: Syria did act as a buffer for Egypt, and Syria and Cyprus 
were economically necessary, for Kgypt produced no timber and no metals except gold, 
and the timber of Cyprus and the Lebanon was vital to her for shipbuilding, as was the 
copper of Cyprus for the copper coinage which alone appealed to the native Egyptians, 
But these places were already Ptolemy's at his accession; his subsequent conquests In 
Asia Minor and his attempts to control the Aegean cannot be classed as defensive 
measures; and now we know that he was the original aggressor, it seems certain that his 
empire was an end in itself. The question, however, may be open whether he was urged 
by dynastic ambition or by trade interests, The oriental and Indian trade was an im- 
portant factor, and the great overland routes of the third century came to the sea in 
Phoenicia and Tonia, primarily at Tyre and Ephesus; but Ptolemy held unchallenged 
possession of Tyre, and also got the chief benefit of that section of the Indian trade 
which came by sea to South Arabia; and though probably trade considerations did enter 
into his wars, I should myself attribute them primarily to ambition, Ptolemy's desire to 
rule and profit from as large an empire as possible. For every fresh place he acquired 
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was a source of profit; it was heavily taxed, and he would have been much amused at 
the modern idea that, if you administer a country, the money raised from it must be 
spent upon it. I must pass over his administration of his subject provinces, merely 
saying that his interferences with the autonomy of his Greek cities went far beyond 
those of other dynasties, and that he made some attempt to eubject them to the 
Egyptian financial administration. 

His foreign relations extended beyond the Hellenistic kingdoms, In 273 he sent an 
embassy to Rome, probably on trade matters; and he sent an envoy, Dionysius, to the 
Mauryan emperor Vindusira in India, to obtain Indian trainers for his African elephants, 
just as a few years ago the Belgians at Api on the Congo imported Indian trainers for 
their elephants; Indian Buddhists have been traced in Egypt in the third century, and 
I believe a gravestone with the Buddhist wheel of life has been found at Alexandria}, 
There may have been a difficulty in sending Dionysius to India across Seleucid territory, 
and possibly Ptolemy engaged an Arab captain to take him by sea, just as Ptolemy 
Soter when similarly blocked had once engaged an Arab sheikh and his camels to take 
an express messenger to Babylon across the desert. Ptolemy's actual relations with the 
Arab world are obscure. In 273 he took measures to protect Heroopolis near the Gulf 
of Suez against some Arabs, whether local tribes or from across the water, He sent an 
officer named Ariston? with orders to explore the Arabian coast as far as the Indian 
Ocean; Ariston coasted round the Sinai peninsula to the gulf of Akaba, but how far 
south he got beyond this is unknown; and Ptolemy sent a military expedition to some 
place across the Red Sea, which visited other unidentified places in Arabia. Diodorus 
relates? that, when Egyptian traders began to frequent the gulf of Akaba, the Naba- 
taeans of Petra, jealous for their trade, fitted out ships and plundered them until 
driven from the sea by an Egyptian squadron; it is difficult not to connect this with 
Ptolemy's expedition, but if, like the first Antigonus, he really dreamt of dominating 
Petra and the head of the great caravan route from the incense-land of South Arabia, 
he certainly failed. But on the African side of the Red Sea he initiated a movement 
which had large consequences. Driven by the desire to obtain elephants for war, he 
began a systematic exploration of the coast, and his officers founded towns and trading 
posts southward from Arsinoe, the modern Suez, to Ptolemais of the Elephant hunts, 
near Suikim; his successors steadily continued the work till their officera had reached 
the incense district of Somaliland and the “Horn of the South," Cape Guardafui; finally 
this led to direct voyages from Egypt to Southern India. Ptolemy's elephants when 
caught were shipped to Berenice, opposite Assuan, in great elephant-transports, and 
thence taken to Coptos over a well-equipped road which he made, and so down the Nile 
to Memphis. Beside the African elephant he introduced the camel into Egypt; camels 
are often mentioned’, and later a camel post ran from the south to Alexandria. He 
cleaned out and restored the old canal connecting the Nile with the Red Sea by the 
Bitter Lakes, though later it was allowed to silt up again. The best thing he did was 
to set Greek engineers to drain Lake Moeris, thus recovering @ large extent of valuable 
land, now the Fayyiim, which became a centre of Greek settlement. Whether he carried 
out drainage works in the Delta is unknown. 
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The Egypt of Ptolemy II held the same place in the eyes of the rest of the world as 
contemporaries assigned to the France of Louis XIV. Theocritus boasted that Ptolemy 
ruled 13,333 cities, perhaps a rounding out of some real census of villages and hamlets 
throughout the Empire; and Callimachus prophesied that Ptolemy would rule the world 
from the nsing to the setting sun, the rule which the gods of Egypt had been wont to 
promise to the Pharaohs, A few perhaps divined that Egypt was not quite so strong as 
she looked?; but how it appeared to the common man is shown by the description given, 
half in burlesque, by Herondas. “ Egypt is the very home of the goddess; for all that 
exists and is produced in the world is in Egypt; wealth, wrestling-grounds, might, peace, 
renown, shows, philosophers, money, young men, the domain of the Brother and Sister 
gods, the king a good one, the Museum, wine, all good things one can desire®,”’ 

That was Egypt; and to the world generally the most important thing about Egypt 
was its capital Alexandria. I need not describe the city to you in detail, as Mr. Bell did 
that in a very excellent lecture last year*, We must figure a city of brick ani stuceo, 
not of stone, enclosed by a vast wall some ten miles round—the greatest city wall known 
except that of Syracuse—but which soon overflowed the wall on both sides; a city with 
4 great motley population, of which the Greek citizens, so-called, who had some form of 
quasi-autonomous organization, constituted little more than the nucleus; a city of a 
new type, a royal capital, where the royal quarter occupied literally a quarter of the 
space, where the real authority was not the Greek magistrates but the king's governor, 
and to whose constitution we cannot apply considerations drawn from the Greek city- 
state. It was fed by a royal official, the evtheniarch, that is, the ultimate food authority 
of the city was Ptolemy himself, just as the Attalid kings were the ultimate health 
authorities of Pergamum; and just as its food authority was a god, so its water supply 
too was divine, for the canal which supplied it was called Agathodaimon, the name of the 
good Genius of the city, the local earth-god who in the form of a serpent had been there 
long before Alexander; only gods could supply such a city. Alexandria's wealth and 
magnificence were based on its great trade; but while some cities at this time were 
growing great on their manufactures, and others on transit trade, Alexandria waa the 
only city (exeept perhaps Tyre) to do both on a great scale; and in both branches she 
probably led the world. She was not part of Egypt, but was known as “Alexandria 
beside Egypt"; Greeks called her simply “the city,” while Egypt was “the country,” 
xpd, the name a Greek city gave to the territory it ruled, as though Egypt were 
Alexandria's territory. But we possess a document in which some enthusiast goes far 
beyond this*; Alexandria, he claima; is not only “the city” but the world, for the whole 
earth is her territory, her city-land, and all other cities are only her villages, or as we 
might say her boroughs, 

And in matters of the intellect this claim was not so very absurd, if we omit art, 
and the philosophies of Athens, For great art Alexandria did little or nothing; she 
concentrated on the smaller arts and domestic adornment, The expense of imported 
marble led to her inventing incrustation, the panelling of rooms with marble veneer; 
the crowded houses led to the walls of a room being painted as gardens or eolonnades, 
so that you seemed to be in an open hall. Alexandria invented cameo-cutting and 
mosaic paving, and specialized in gem engraving and goldsmith’s work; but for what 
was done we are too often thrown back on literary descriptions, like that of the golden 
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table which Ptolemy II had made, encircled with golden plants whose leaves quivered in 
the breeze as though alive. But of most of the world’s intellectual interests—tliterature, 
learning, and science—Alexandria became the centre; and if the literature was rather 
like ours to-day, a varied output of interesting and respectable work of the second class, 
science too rather resembled our own, for it was to constitute the one outburst of true 
scientific achievement which ever took place prior to quite modern times. 

These intellectual interests had been cared for by Ptolemy Soter, himself no mean 
historian; it was he who founded the Library (the idea may go back to Babylon) and 
also the Museum, where an association of learned men worked in peace, freed by him 
from all worldly cares; and under him many men of repute came to Alexandria, like 
Demetriua of Phalerum from Athens, who perhaps gave him the idea of the Museum, 
Euclid the geometrician, and Herophilus, the great physician who discovered the nerves 
and the circulation of the blood, Ptolemy IT had only to follow hia father. It was well 
en in lis reign before the books in the Library were sorted and arranged; tradition 
speaks of 200,000 rolls in this reign, 700,000 ultimately; he also founded the daughter 
library in the Serapeum, perhaps for duplicates. His tutor Zenodotus was the first 
Librarian, and arranged the books; Callimachus, who was never Librarian, made the 
catalogue, a vast work with biographies of the authors, Callimachus, with his polished 
and uninspired verses, was the arbiter of literary taste; but the great glory of the reign 
was that Theocritus was in Alexandria during the golden years when Arsinoe was queen, 
Towards the end of the reign, Apollonius of Perge, the second name in Greek mathe- 
matics, may have begun to work there, and also the greatest of Greek geographers, 
Eratosthenes, whose measurement of the circumference of the carth was only 200 miles 
out; but both really belong later. The story that Ptolemy encouraged the Jews to 
translate their Scriptures into Greek—the Septuagint version—is legend: but the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch was made in the third century. We know many names of those 
who at this time worked at Alexandria—pocts, grammarians, physicians, literary men; 
it was the age of the specialist, who spoke, not to one city, but to the world, and what- 
ever the world did was reflected there, except one thing: philosophy was not for 
Alexandria, But in the whole list there are only two important writers who were 
Alexandrians. One was Cleitarchus, who wrote that imaginative history of Alexander 
which exercised such influence and has given modern historians such trouble: the other 
was Apollonius, afterwards called the Rhodian, who succeeded Zenodotus as Librarian 
and wrote an epic we still have, the Argonautica, remarkable as containing the only 
serious attempt ever made by any Greek to portray a girl honestly in love—extra- 
ordinarily well done, too, A group of Ptolemy's officers wrote their reports on the 
exploration of the Red Sea coast, and associated with them was Dalion, the first Greek 
to go right up the Nile to Khartum; the reports of these officers and their suecessors 
form the basis of one of the most interesting of Greek books, Agatharcides’ description 
of the strange tribes of savages they discovered. Lastly, the astronomer Aristarchus of 
Samos was working in Alexandria. He discovered that the sun was much larger than 
the earth, and proceeded to guess that the earth went round the sun in a circle. His 
idea ought to have been epoch-making; but naturally the great mathematicians who 
followed him could not make the sun as centre of a circle agree with observations, and 
merely rejected his guess. If Archimedes or Hipparchus had had the patience, as they 

* What he actually discovered was that the arteries carried blood, not air, and pulsed from the heart. 
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had the ability, to work that 2uess out and discover elliptical orbits, the history of human 
thought might have been very different. 

On Egyptians all this activity had no effect at all. Egyptians had no share in the 
intellectual activities of Alexandria, and these had nothing to do with Egypt, Ptolemy 
Soter had thought for a moment that there might be some participation; the Egyptian 
ealendar was translated', and the Egyptian priest, Manetho wrote a history of Egypt for 
Greeks; but though Manetho dedicated his work to Ptolemy I, in this reign all interest 
in native Egypt was dropped, and-a little later Alexandria appears as merely an object 
of hatred to many Egyptians*, But we possess a curious story of the effect’ which 
Alexandrian civilization produced upon one native at this time, an Ethiopian named 
Ergamenes, king of Meroe. The priests of Ethiopia had an old custom that, when they 
thought the king had reigned long enough, they gave him notice that the gods now de- 
sired him to die; and he died, Apparently they gave Ergamenes notice, But he had 
learnt how educated Greeks regarded such matters; his answer was to seize the temple, 
execute the priests, and live happily ever afterwards, 

I must now turn to the Ptolemaio system in Egypt itself, though every description 
must be very imperfect, for all the threads, both administrative and economic, ran to 
Alexandria, and of the central offices in Alexandria nothing is known; we only know 
certain country districts. I need not give a list of all the officials who formed the 
bureaucracy ; the rough outline is this, On the administrative side, the native nomarchs, 
who had governed the divisions of Egypt called nomes, had by the reign of Ptolemy I 
lost all importance, and the nomes were governed by Greek generals; their functions were 
chielly civil, but their names remained a sign of conquest. At the head of the whole 
was the dioecetes or finance minister, who was nominally the head of the economic side; 
no trace remains in this reign of any minister at the head of the administrative side, 
auch as is found in other kingdoms. The finance minister had a subordinate in each 
nome, the economus, with smaller local officials again under him, appointed by the 
finance minister; this side looked after the taxes and Ptolemy's trade interests, There 
was a mass of small officials of every type, from the village authorities upwards, It has 
been pointed out how rarely the word «Seria, injustice, occurs in complainta about 
Officiala?; the king's bureaucracy could de no wrong. I suppose that in fact every 
bureaucracy requires constant and drastic supervision. This one may have worked 
pretty well under the strong Ptolemy I; but judging from what is known of affairs in 
Syria—the bribery and intriguing that went on over getting the taxes to farm, and the 
way some officials traded for themselves instead of minding their business—the officials 
in Egypt can hardly have been immaculate; the Greeka who emigrated to Egypt were 
possibly not the best of the race, as may be surmised from the fact that any well-known 
Greek who came later at once received high office, A little Inter one hears of much 
delay and red tape; and in the second century the bureaucracy broke down in a mass 
of abuses, till Ptolemy Euergetes I] reformed it sufficiently to enable it to last another 
century and serve as model for the bureaucracy of the Roman Empire. 

The absence of a minister for affairs, who should have been head of the administra- 
tive side, and the powers and duties of the finance minister, illustrate the unique position 
occupied by the revenue in the affections of Ptolemy II. His finance minister Apollonius 
was almost a regent; he uses the royal “we” and gives orders in language proper to a 
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king?; the hierodules at Bubastis say “The king has released us from liturgies and so 
has Apollonius?,” Beside supervising all the economic officials and his own great estate, 
Apollonius engaged in such diverse activities as putting pressure on the government of 
a subject Greek city? and preparing the galleys which took Ptolemy's daughter to Phoe- 
nicia for her wedding‘; he did some trading on his own account, and was also quite 
capable of influencing the course of justice. There were judges for the Greek population 
called chrematistae, who went circuit; but a recent papyrus has revealed a chrematistes 
acting in effect as Apollonius’ agent and taking his orders’; even where Greeks were 
concerned the revenue was put above the law, « horrifying idea, It was even put above 
the interests of the very Greeks on whom Ptolemy's power rested; for no subject who 
eame into conflict with the Treasury was allowed to employ a professional advocate. We 
possess a letter to Apollonius, written by Ptolemy himself and not by a secretary, 
which bears on this matter and is so illuminating that I will read it. “King Ptolemy 
to Apollonius, greeting. Since certain of the advocates hereinafter mentioned are taking 
up Revenue cases to the injury of the revenues, see that those who have been advocates 
are made to pay to the Crown twice the amount of the damage, increased by one tenth, 
and forbid them to be advocates in any case whatever. If any of those who are injuring 
the revenues are in future convicted of having acted as advocate in any case, send him 
to us under arrest and confiscate his property to the Crown®.” When humble persons 
who presented petitions to the king, or romance writers of a later day, praise Ptolemy 
for his justice, it is not a bad thing to turn back to his own letters. 

T come to the economic system itself. Its basis waa the land, which belonged to 
Ptolemy; and one of its objects was to get the land cultivated to the best advantage. 
Of part of the land Ptolemy granted the use to others; but a large part—perhapa in 
the Delta and the Fayyiim the larger part—was in his own hand, and cultivated for him 
by the native peasantry; this was called king’s land, and the cultivators were the king’s 
people, the royal peasants. Of the four classes of land granted out, the temple lands 
were now cultivated by the king like king's land, he allotting to the temple what pro- 
duce it actually required; the granta to the military settlers, the cleruchs, have already 
been described; and the third class, the so-called private land, which received much ex- 
tension later, at present really only meant houses and gardens. The fourth class waa the 
great estates “in gift,” as it was called. Ptolemy would make a revocable grant to some 
high official of a tract of land, and he had to develop it. A great deal is known 
about one such estate in the Fayyim, of over 6000 acres, including the village of Phila- 
delphia, which he granted to Apollonius. Thanks to the discovery of much of the 
correspondence of Apollonius’ steward Zeno, the fortunes of this estate and the draining, 
building and planting that went on can be followed rather closely; Apollonius, except 
that he has no legal jurisdiction, is a little king there, with his own court and army of 
officials; but how closely Ptolemy himself kept in touch with his kingdom is shown by 
his once ordering Apollonius to try # certain crop’, 

Just as the whole land of Egypt was Ptolemy's, but he granted to others the nght 
to do certain things with it, so we may say, in a sense, that the whole of the business 
carried on in Egypt, whether agriculture or trade, was his also, and that the rights of 
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others in the matter were only such as he granted or permitted. Speaking roughly, this 
took three main lines, There were businesses which Ptolemy, that is the State, kept 
entirely in his own hands for himself; that is the famous monopoly system. There were 
businesses in which he had a share, that is, he took part of the profits but allowed his 
subjects to have the rest. And there were businesses in which he took no share of the 
profits but in respect of which he received a fixed annual amount, whether part of the 
produce or as payment for a licence to carry on the business; that is, in effect, he sold 
to his subjects the right to do business. Such things as free trading or free work 
were apparently unknown in his Egypt outside the three Greek cities; retail traders 
were probably little but State agents for distribution, and you paid the State for the 
privilege of earning your living. Of course we all pay taxes; but in Egypt also they 
paid plenty of taxes; what I am speaking of goes a good deal beyond taxation. The 
three Greek cities were probably exceptions; just as they owned their own land, so 
perhaps they had free retail trade; while at Alexandria the association of export mer- 
chants may have had certain rights and a certain freedom, for one does not see how 
export could be worked otherwise, But everything else was State controlled. As it happens, 
one sees the three systems—a fixed payment to the State, a share of profits to the State, 
and a State monopoly—at work in the three chief food staples, corn, wine and oil; and 
we may look at these first to see what Ptolemy waa doing, 

All corn land, in whatsoever hand, rendered to the king part of the corn produced; 
but as regards the king's land o startling innovation had been made in the matter of 
the king's share. It had been immemorial custom in Egypt and Asia that the king took 
a tenth of the harvest, This meant that he was a true partner with his peasantry, for 
what he took was a fraction, and therefore in a bad year he shared the loss. Ptolemy 
shared no losses; from each royal peasant he took a fixed amount of corn, and nothing: 
belonged to the peasant till he had taken out the king's share, transported it to his 
village barn, had tt weighed, and got a receipt from the proper officials, It was a tre- 
mendous breach with ancient custom, and very lucrative. The king’s corn was taken 
from the village barn to the nome barn, and thence down the Nile to the King’s Barn 
in Alexandria, ready for export. Ptolemy was the greatest of all corn-merchants; and 
he reserved also the right to buy at his own price all surplus corn offered for sale. 

The natives grew corn, but the Greeks largely grew vines; the cleruchs could make 
their land vineyards if they liked, and they often did, for vines gave roughly five times 
the profit of wheat off the same acreage. There was an old tax, the apomoira, of one- 
sixth of the produce on vineyards for the benefit of the temples, which Ptolemy diverted 
to maintain the cult of his deified wife Arsinoe Philadelphus; some think this meant that 
part went to his Treasury, but in any case it relieved Greek growers from maintaining 
the native religion. Ptolemy's own tax on wine produced was 304 per cent., based on a 
three years average; and he had a duty of the same amount per cent. on foreign wines’ 
imported, which protected his wine business. But the point is that here, unlike corn, he 
took a fraction; that is, he was a partner with the Greek wine grower and shared Joases, 
but was not a partner with the Egyptian wheat grower—an instructive instance of racial 
discrimination, 

Oil introduces Ptolemy's greatest innovation, the monopoly system. The idea may 
have come to him from the temple monopolies of ancient Egypt, and possibly other 
kingdoms occasionally copied; it is difficult not to suppose that, in some way or other, 
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pitch was a royal monopoly in Macedonia and parchment in Pergamum. But the mono 
poly system, as we know it, belongs to the Ptolemies and was probably originated by 
Ptolemy I. Monopolies were very profitable, as the figures for papyrus show. In Greece, 
a roll of papyrus in 333 cost over a drachma; in 296, with Egypt open to trade, a 
drachma bought several rolls; from 279, after Ptolemy TI had established the papyrus 
monopoly, a roll cost nearly 2 drachmae!; perhaps Ptolemy used a differentiation in the 
price of paper to attract writers to Alexandria. As to oil; olive trees were searee in 
Egypt, except much later in the Fayyim, and throve badly, and the olive was chiefly 
used as a fruit; the oil of the country was vegetable oil, of five kinds, sesame, croton, 
linseed, safflower, and colocynth (that is gourd seeds). For the bulk of people oil was 
the staple fat food, butter and margarine being unknown. Each year Ptolemy ordered 
what and how much land should be sown with oil-producing plants, and the whole crop 
had to be sold to him at his own price; the oil was made in his own factories, the 
workers being semi-serfs like the royal peasants. It was then sold through retailers, 
who were really State agents for distribution, as the sule price was fixed; we possess an 
exeited letter from an official who heard of a retailer in his district trying to make 
something for himself out of it. Ptolemy's profits ranged from 70 per cent. on sesame 
oil to over $00 per cent..on colocynth. 

Naturally with such a business he had to exelude Greek olive oil, which would have 
driven his oils out of the field: and the import duty was meant to be, and was, pro- 
hibitive. Perhaps you will pardon me if I give the figures* for the year 259, which prove 
this; they really are interesting. Ptolemy sold his oil that year, all five sorts, at 
52 Ptolemaic drachmae the metretes; foreign oil was subject to an import duty of 50 per 
cent. and had to be sold to himself at 46 Ptolemaic drachmae. That is, the shipper of 
Greek oil paid 26 Ptolemaic drachmae duty, and another 2 drachmae for harbour and 
other dues, and sold at 46; this gave him 18 Ptolemaic drachmae, or say 15 Attio 
drachmae, to cover the original cost of the oil, the 2 per cent. export duty of the port 
of shipment, the cost of the voyage, and his own profit. Now at this time the price of 
free oil on Delos, retail, ran from 17 to 22 Attic drachmae; call it 18 Betailers on 
Delos naually made 20 to 30 per cent, profit; call it 25 per cent. This makes the cost 
price of olive oil on Delos 134 Attic drachmae as a low average; and 134 from 15 means 
that the shipper to Alexandria had just 1§ drachmae left to pay export duty, cost of the 
voyage, and his profit. I cannot estimate the cost of the voyage; but supposing it cost 
nothing, his profit would still be little over 10 per cent., which was quite inadequate for 
sea risks, as is shown by maritime loans commanding two or even three times the usual 
rate of interest. Consequently no one would ship Greek oil to Alexandria as a venture; 
if a wealthy Greek wanted olive oil, and was ready to pay, he probably had to get it in 
for himself, as Apollonius did. Ptolemy provided for this also: if that Greek took the 
oil up the Nile for his own use he paid another 12 per cent., and if he tried to sell it it 
was confiscated and he was fined 100 drachmae the metretes. I suppose no such cast-iron 
monopoly in the way of State trading has ever been seen. But of course there was 
smuggling. 


' Seu G, Giorz in Journal des Saponts, 1919, 28. 

* The off figures specifically for 250 are from I. Cairo Zen, 59015, the rest from the Revenue Papyrus. 
Prices at Delos ¢. 260 (the nearest): /@, x1, ii, 219A, Il. 8, 40 (20 and 22 dr.); i, 235, 1. 10 (20 dr); i. 
240, 1,2 (17-dr.); see the table in Giorg, op. cit, 21. 1 have taken a very low average, 18 dr., as prices 
were tending to fall; probably 20 dr. would be nearer the mark. 
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Several other monopolies are known beside oil and papyrus; mines, quarries, salt and 
natron works, fulling and dyeing cloth, and probably banking. Weaving cloth and linen 
was a qualified monopoly. All spices entering Egypt had to be delivered to Ptolemy at 
his own price, and were worked up into ointments and perfumes in his own factories. 
As to businesses in which he owned a share and took part of the profits, it is known 
that, beside wine-growing, he had a 25 per cent. share in all fisheries and all honey 
(which took the place of sugar), with a 25 per cent. duty on imports to protect his 
interests; if a man went fishing for pleasure, an agent followed him to register his 
eateh; he had no chance of telling fish stories, Other businesses are known which could 
only be carried on by purchasing a licence from the Treasury; it is thought this 
may have applied to all businesses not monopolized. Ptolemy also owned many cattle, 
pigs and geese, and merchant vessels on the Nile. I can give one instance of his personal 
keonness asa trader. Early in his reign, in Greece and the Aegean, ivory meant Indian 
ivory, coming through Seleucid territory; it cost 8 drachmae the mina at Delos. Some- 
where between 269 and 250 Ptolemy threw enough African ivory on the market to break 
the price, which fell to 34 drachmae’—a very modern manamyre. Whether he subse- 
quently reaped the harvest he expected is unfortunately not known. 

In addition to what Ptolemy made by trading, taxation was very heavy; the money 
taxes went as the corn went, through the village and nome banks to the central bank in 
Alexandria. There was a succession duty on estates, 5 per cent. on house rents, 10 per 
cent. on sales, 354 per cent. on dove-cots; taxes on cattle and slaves; octroi duties for 
goods entering the towns, or passing from Upper to Lower Egypt; import and export 
duties, some very heavy, at the sea harbours, and a 2 per cent. import and export duty 
at the Nile harbours; taxes for a gold crown at the king’s accession, taxes to maintain 
the fleet and the lighthouse, and many taxes for local objects. The taxes were farmed 
out, but in Egypt (not im the subject provinces) tax farmers were so closely supervised 
that they were really almost State agents for collection—a very good thing—and men 
had to be induced to undertake the work by a commission of 5 per cent, on the 
collected, a figure which had to be increased later. But care was taken that they did 
collect the taxes, and that the tax-payer paid. One can get some idea of what this 
taxation meant from Telmessus in Lycia*, which Ptolemy III presented to a protégé of 
his; it had been damaged by war, and the new ruler remitted the Ptolemaic taxes on 
various products of the soil and re-imposed instead the old Asiatic one-tenth, for which 
relief the city heartily thanked him. Egypt was of course regarded as far the richest 
state in the world, but Ptolemy's annual income is unknown. A late writer gives it as 
14,800 talents a year*, say £3,500,000; but the figure is worth little, and it ia not even 
known. if it applies to Egypt alone or the whole Empire. 

Naturally Ptolemy needed full statistics, and everything WHE registered and inspected. 
Censuses were regularly taken. Every village had its detailed land regiater, from which 
were compiled the nome registers and from them the central register in Alexandria. 
Houses were probably registered. All working animals were registered, and at seed time 
and harvest the State distributed them to the best udvantage, The native population 
was registered and paid a poll tax, which Greeks did not; and every native had his 
“own place,” which he could not leave without official order or sanction, one of the bases 
of the whole system. 


+ FG, xt, ii, 163, 1 7: BORA, LT): 887 A, L118, ? 0.6.18, 55, 
* Jerome on Daniel xi, 5, 
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And this brings me to the last matter, the native Egyptians. The peasanta were 
not full serfs, bought and sold with the land; for one thing, no land was bought or sold 
in this reign. But both the royal peasants and the monopoly workers were quasi-serfs, 
tied to their own place unless shifted by official order; the royal peasants could be 
turned out of their farms at any time, could have their animals requisitioned, and could 
be compelled to cultivate extra ground if it fell vacant. The natives in fact were sub- 
ject to many forms of compulsion; they had to furnish men and animals for the postal 
service, and supplies for the king and his retinue if he moved about the country; troops 
on the march were billeted upon them; they filled the various village offices, which were 
regarded as burdensome, and if there were not enough volunteers men were compelled 
to serve, They had to give compulsory labour on the dykes and canals, but this was 
traditional, for it was life and death to everybody; the conscription for the fleet and 
the elephant hunts, though unpopular, might be justified by the safety of the State. 
The trouble was, it was not their State; the Greek motto of “The State before the 
individual” was being applied to people who had no voice in the matter, and the State, 
instead of being the sum of the individuals composing it, was just one man. They were 
accustomed to despotic rule, but the rulera had been of their own race, and an oriental 
despotism generally leaves loopholes for evasion; now there were no loopholes, and 
they were taxed as never before; the abolition of the old tenth of the harvest must 
have been bitterly resented—imagine some state to-day monofpolising margarine and 
making 300 per cent. profit. The workers in the oil-factories got a share of profits, 
amounting to about 4 per cent., and it may ultimately turn out that this was a bright 
apot in the system; but at present one cannot say more than this, hecatse too little iz 
known about the question of wages. The wages actually recorded seem absurdly low, 
even on the wretched Greek scale; but corn was very cheap too, and as yet no proper 
study of the relation of wages to prices has been made. One sees Ptolemy's attitude in 
the provisions for the military settlers. Land he gave them himself; but houses were 
assigned them in the villages, in the shape of buildings taken from the natives, one of 
the worst burdens in Egypt. But when some soldiers seized houses for themselves, he 
Writes peremptorily to his governor “See this doesn't happen again,” and tells him to 
make them build barracks, or anyhow to assign them what buildings are n 
himself’. That is, the natives may be deprived of their buildings, but injustice shall be 
done decently and in order. Ptolemy of course had no desire to be oppressive; he was 
careful not to interfere either with the native worship or social customs, such as the 
freedom of the women with regard to marriage and divorce; and he retained for 
Egyptians their native judges, called Laocritae. What he did desire was to be efficient, 
to get the utmost value out of the country; but there is no doubt it was felt as op- 
pression. One sees that in the numerous strikes of all sorts of workers; not strikes for 
better conditions, for there were none to be got, but the outcome of mere despair, when 
the men ran away to some temple with the right of asylum, and the worried officials 
had to coax them back as best they could. A revolt in the Delta broke out in the next 
reign, and the moment the Egyptians recovered their national consciousness at the 
battle of Raphia there began, just 30 years after the death of Ptolemy II, the great 
series of native revolts which were thenceforth a standing danger for over a century. 

Egypt was Ptolemy's estate, which he farmed, and farmed very efficiently. No 
doubt he was not aiming at making money, but at constructing a strong state, thongh 


Ph. Hal. 1, 1. 166 agg. 
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since it became known three years ago that, contrary to previous belief, he was the 
aggressor in the first of the Syrian wars the “strong state” theory has assumed a rather 
different aspect. He could claim that he improved the land of Egypt, brought waste — 
land under the plough, introduced new seeds, new fruit trees, new breeds of sheep and 
pigs; he could claim that he spent much money worthily, on promoting literature, 
acience, exploration, even if much went in luxury; he could claim that he provided 
careers and competences for many Greeks, and that men were literally dazzled by the 
splendour and resources of his kingdom. Certainly he gaye prosperity to his Greek 
followers; but there is no evidence that that prosperity extended to the natives. We do 
not know of anything done for them; no education was attempted, no public health 
measures (and the laws of Pergamum show that Greeks knew something about public 
health); they got nothing in his reign from Greek culture, and on them was thrown the 
whole loss of a bad crop, Some books will tell you that Ptolemy was the father of his 
people, ready to carry out the behests of philosophy, Putting aside romances like the 
Ansteas letter, there is no evidence at all for this, beyond an occasional exhortation to 
officials to behave properly. It is doubtful, as we saw, whether Ptolemy was educated 
in moral philosophy at all. Probably, like every king, he read philosophic treatises on 
how kingdoms should be governed; but we all read many things that we do not act 
upon, and there is always that third century Stoie fragment! which condemns some 
king—the writer certainly meant the reigning Ptolemy—who treated his people's goods 
as hisown. Weneed not compare Ptolemy's practice with modern practice in the matter 
or even with the precepts of Greek philosophy; for he fell much below his neighbours, 
the Seleucid kings, who, though they had the same mass of natives to deal with as he 
had, imposed lighter taxes, progressively diminished the area of serfdom, gave many 
natives the chance of Greek culture, and, os they never amassed a treasure, must have 
put the residue of the money they raised back inte the country. The condemnation of 
Ptolemy and his successors is, that the wealth they raised was in no sense used for the 
benefit of the people who made it; even the residue did not go back into the country, 
bat went to form the great Treasure of the Ptolemies. Perhaps a century hence, if it 
be true that by then the dominant question on this earth will be the pressure of its 
population upon the food supply, someone in my place may be praising Ptolemy I as 
one of the greatest of men, because he did increase the amount of food in the world, 
and his methods will no longer much matter, But in looking at his reign to-day, while 
Gaining what he did, we cannot omit from consideration the way in which it was 
Jone. 
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SOME PREHISTORIC VASES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND REMARKS ON EGYPTIAN PREHISTORY 


By ALEXANDER SCHARFF 
With Plates xxiv—xxviii. 


First of all I must take the opportunity of thanking Dr. Hall most sincerely for his 
permission to publish in this Journal some prehistoric vases recently acquired by the 
British Museum. During my stay in London in the summer of 1927 I was able to make 
necurate notes of the pieces themselves, which have been admirably supplemented by the 
excellent series of photographs and sketches shown here, for which I have likewise to 
thank Dr. Hall and also Mr, Glanville. This publication offera me furthermore the 
desired opportunity to submit to the circle of readers of the Journal some thoughts on 
Egyptian prehistory. 


A. Vases with white designs on polished red ground (Cross-lined Ware}. 


1, BM. 58199. Pl. xxiv, 1. Bought in 1926. Ht, 20 cm., diam. above 7-5 om., 
below 5-‘7om, Slender pot with flat bottom, slightly bellied in the lower part, and 
somewhat flared at the rim; for the shape ef, Perri, Prehist. Eg., xv, 58 and xvu. The 
polish covers only the outside surface and the inside of the rim. The design shows in 
thin white strokes a zig-zag pattern divided into groups by perpendicular lines: the 
designs of Petrie, Corpus, xiv, 46 and xv, 58 are allied, but do not cover the whole 
surface, 

2, B.M. 58200. Pl. xxiv, 3. Bought in 1926, Ht. 7 em., diam, above 10-3 om., 
below 58cm. Broad pot with flat bottom and projecting rim, Polish only outside and 
on the inside of the rim; the design is a similar zig-zag pattern to No. 1, The painting 
has faded very much in places. The pot of Perr, Prehist, Ey., x1, 14 ia to some extent 
allied in shape and design. 

3. B.M. 53882. Pl. xxiv,2. Acquired in 1914. Ht. 8 em., diam. above 15 em., below 
S3em. Pot of similar shape to No. 2, but still broader. Only the outside surface 
(except the base) and the inside of the rim are polished. The design shows three hippo- 
potami, separated from each other by groups of W-shaped lines. On the inside of the 
Tim are painted groups of five short strokes, Two of the hippopotami face the right, 
and the third the left. The cross-hatching on the hodies is different in the case of all 
three animals (Fig. 1). Note the different treatment of the hippopotamus in Perri - 
Prehist. Eg., xvi, 71, 72. 

4. B.M. 57523. Pl. xxy, 1. Presented by the British School of Archaeology, from its 
excavations at Kau el-Kebir in 1924, marked 1743. He. Som., diam. above 75 aes 
below dem. Red polished bowl with flat bottom, painted inside with thick cet 
strokes. The artistic design ia formed of stepped rectangles reaching from the rim to 
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the middle, The epaces between the rectangles at the rim are filled in with dots; the 
middle is eceupied by a circle filled with dots. Cf. the design in Purete, Prelist, Eq., x, 5. 

5. B.M. 58192. Pl. xxiv,4. Bought in 1926, Tit. d-em., diams. 12 and 17 em, 
Elliptical red polished bow! with rounded bottom; the rim ia chipped, On the inside are ten 
disconnected cross-barred designs painted in thick white strokes, For the shape cf. Pernie, 
Prehist, Eg., %,5, for the painting of, Zeitschr, f. dg. Spr., uxt, Pl. i, 4 (Berlin No, 22389). 

6. BM. 58197. Pl. xxv, 2. Bonght in 1926. Ht. $ em., diam. above 11 em., below 
S7em. Low, exceptionally thick-walled bowl of irregular shape with flat bottom; it is 
polished outside and in, and decorated only on the inside of the rim with a white tri- 
angular pattern five times repeated. ('/.a somewhat similar vase, Pores, Prohial, Eq., X, 11. 

7. BM. 53881. Pl. xxv. Bought in 1914. Ht. 40-5 om., diam, above 88 em., below 
fem. A vase unusually tall for this ware, with flat bottom; the shape is slender, slightly 
bellied, and somewhat flared at the rim. Only the outside surface and the inside of the 
rim are polished. The yellowish-white design of this pot is quite unique for this ware; 
an endeavour will be made below to give an explanation of this. We see two of the 





Fig. t. 


designs generally described as pot-plants or palm-trees: between them two rather long 
fish-hone patterns; above, two galleys each with two cabins and in the prow a broad 
curved object ending in a pair of horns, and a standard of well-known type behind the 
after cabin. The boats are alike except for the two streamers which hang down from 
the standard of one boat only. The boats are surrounded by short wavy lines, whose 
ends, unlike those of the hieroglyph —, are turned up. For parallels to these repre- 
sentations we must look to the red-on-buff (“Decorated”) pots: there we find them 
similarly combined, ¢.g., Perr, Prehist, Eg., xrx,41N. For the standards ef., ¢.g., the 
same plate, 41 J, 


B. Black-topped red polished pots (B-Ware). 

8. B.M. 68207. Pl. xxv, 3. Bought in 1926. Ht, T7em., diam. above 8-7 cm., below 
T8em, Small pot with strikingly broad base, and a somewhat chipped rim, 1-4 em. 
thick. The inside is completely blacked, and the outside, too, comparatively far down- 
wards, Two small holes in the bottom. Was it intentionally made useless (*killed"’) ? 
Cf. the black-polished pots, Perrin, Corpus, xrx, 96 a-c, 

9, B.M. 57933. PL xxv, 5. Bought in 1925. Ht. 14 em., diam. above 8&8 em., below 
Sem, Pot with broad base and funnel-like neck without special accentuation of the 
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rim. The inside is black only at the rim and is not polished. Outside the blackening 
reaches in one place down to the root of the neck. The shape seems to be new. 

10. B.M. 53885. Pl. xxv_ 4. Acquired in 1914. Ht. 12°5 em., diam, above 7-6 om., 
below Sem. Beaker-shaped pot, polished red outside, the rim being blackened both 
outside and in to a depth of lem. only; inside unpolished. On the outside is modelled 
in relief a lizard which seems to be crawling in an upward direction from left to right; 
it is clearly the animal represented by the hieroglyph #4, Asa parallel may be instanced 
a white on red vase in Cairo (Cat. gén. 18804 = von Bisaryc. Tongefdsse, 23 and Pl. vii) 
in which the outside is decorated by four crocodiles in relief. The black-topped pot of 
Pernie, Diospolis, Pl. xiv, F 66 of 8.D. 34 must also be taken into account here, if 
Indeed the serpent (?) shown on it in the drawing is really in relief. 


The most interesting of the group of pots published here is incontestibly No. 7, 
shown in Pl. xxvi, which reproduces in the white-on-red technique (“Cross-line’”’) of the 
First Civilization the design and style of the red-on-buff (“Decorated”) ware of the 
Second. One feels clearly that the author of this design has attempted something new, 
which he has, however, not achieved with the same freedom as the old accustomed 
work. Thus the standards and prow-ornament are executed with great care, but there 
is lacking entirely the dash which these things are accustomed to have in the true red- 
on-buff pots; furthermore the water lines have an unusual form differing very much 
from that customary in the red-on-buff pots. Moreover in these latter the comparative 
size of the things represented is usually inverted: the ships are larger than the so-called 
pot-plants; here on the contrary in our white-on-red pot the plant design takes up more 
than half the room. This pot, which in shape and technique undoubtedly belongs to 
the First Civilization and yet bears designs which are only customary in pots of the 
Second Civilization, is a strong proof of the existence side by side of the two cultures 
in Egypt over a certain lensth of time. 

An inverted and rather less striking example is, I believe, to be seen in the pot 
from Grave 454 shown in Pere. Nagads, Lxvit, 14" (Fig. 2). On the whole it renders 
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Fig. 2 
(After Param, Mayae's axa Malis, Pl, lxvi, +) 


' The bowl shown in Pernte, Corpwa, xxxvi, 72, dated 8.1. 32, which ot first sight offers « perfect 
parillel and which, given as it there is as belonging to the red-on-buff, would serve as an example of the 
atrliatic transition from white painting to the red technique, is acearding bo J rediat, &q,, 21 “incised,” 
and has consequently nuthing to do with red-on-buif ware. 
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the designs of ships customary in this kind of ware; certain details, however, appear 

Thus it is the only red-on-buif pot known to me with elephants on the 
standards; the elephants, birds and fishes (?) represented on and over the ships are only 
given in outline with a few lines of shading, exactly as was customary with the white 
designs of the First Civilization, whilst in the red designs on the other hand the bodies 
of animals and men are executed entirely in block colour (cf. the two women on the: 
same pot). Moreover the cabins, contrary to the rule, are increased in size by additions, 
and at the stern are placed large steering-oars which resemble those of the ships on a 
white-on-red pot! (Fig. 3). Thos the ships of 
these pots differ essentially from their fellows, 
giving the impression that a vase painter who 
was accustomed to work in the old technique of 
the white-on-red pots, has here made a first 
attempt in the technique of the red-on-buii ware, 
and has endeavoured to render as closely as pos- 
sible the long-oared ships which were strange to him. In drawing the animals and 
steering-oars he haa fallen back into the old accustomed style. If one may reward the 
elephant standards aa pointing to Elephantine, then the pot would belong to the most 
southerly part of Upper Egypt, where the First Civilization was moat firmly established, 
and where the Second Civilization only appeared as a foreign intruder, 

The designs of these two pots therefore show mutual influences in style between the 
First and Second Civilizations of Egyptian prehistory, the diverse nature of which 
moreover minifested itself in the most striking manner precisely in the two entirely 
different types of painted pottery, the white-on-red and the red-on-buff ware. 

Now since the introduction of Petrie's 8.D. system it has been customary to assume 
an even development of culture in accordance with this system over the whole of Egypt: 
consequently such inconsistencies as the fact that red-on-buff pots sporadically appear 
during the First Civilization, i.¢., in S8.D. 30-38, have led Petrie to the supposition that 
these pots were already during the First Civilization being produced “in an adjoining 
region from which they were rarely imported*.” This “adjoining region” could have 
been, as I shall try to show, a part of Egypt itself. Thus, the purport of the following 
pages will be to examine some special features of both civilizations and to determine the 
culture-groups to which each belongs. 

It is striking that the 8.D. system does not in reality apply with the same regularity 
to the whole of Kgypt (i.¢., from Cairo to Aswién, since prehistoric finds are completely 
lacking in the Delta), for gravea of the First Civilization have so far only been found 
in the southern part of Upper Egypt, from Kau el-Kebir, through the great centres of 
Abydos and Nakadah away into Nubia. In Middle Egypt, ic., from Kau el-Kebir 
northwards roughly to the point where the Bahr Yusuf turns off into the Fayyim, no 
prehistoric finds whatever are known tome. Then follows in the northern part of Upper 
Egypt a group of cemeteries lying close together (Abusir el-Melek, Haragah, Gerzah) 

: Compare Ane, Lgypt, 1914, 32 (Perare), Fig. 3, after Perego, Prodist. Ag., xxrt, 3. 

1 Prehiat, £g., Wi, 3 32. 

* What follows includes the essential resulta reached in my publication of the finds from Abustr 
el-Melek (Das vorguchichiliche Grilberfeld von Abugir el-Molek, 1. Die archiologischen Ergebnisee. 49, Wis. . 
Verdi? der Deutachen Orient-GesollecA., Leipzig, 1926), in connexion with my article “ Vorgeschichtliches 
sur Libyerfrage” in Zeitehr, f. dg. Spr., uxt, 16 ff, and the study called “ Grundziige der ity. Vorgpeachichte” 
in Morgenfond, Heft 12, Laipag, 1927. 
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among which one may include those of Tarkhan and Turah which are practically proto- 
dynastic: in not one of these has any trace of the First Civilization been discovered. 
I can give no explanation of the complete lack of prehistoric finds in Middle Egypt, 
which must have been just as closely searched for remains of cemeteries of the earliest 
down to the latest times as the rest of the country: the complete lack of producta of 
the First Civilization among the finds at Abusir el-Melek I can only explain (and the 
arguinent is only one ex silentio) by the supposition that they never existed in that 
district. The absence of First Civilization remains there ja the more remarkable in that 
the finds made in the adjacent Fayyim (see below, p. 271) are more closely allied to 
those of the First Civilization in southern Upper Egypt than to those of Abusir el-Melek 
and its area. So long as white-on-red and black incised pots, disk-shaped mace-heads 
and other objects typical of the First Civilization have not been found north of Kau 
el-Kebir we have no right, in my opinion, to assume the existence of the First Civiliza- 
tion for the whole of Egypt equally, Consequently the 8.D. system with its First and 
Second Civilizations in chronological succession applies only to southern Upper Egypt. 
The First Civilization has been fully, and in most respects certainly correctly described 
by Petrie in his Prehistoric Egypt, 47. In opposition to Petrie, however, I would see in 
the bearers of this culture no foreigners intruding from outside, but the indigenous 
Hamitic people, and in the slim ivory figurines and the steatopygons female figures of 
clay I would see only two branches of a single art, differentiated by the nature of the 
material used. Such a view does not prejudice the question whether these Hamites were 
or were not ultimately immigrants from Asin; the Hamitic colonization of Egypt and 
North Africa is in any case archaeologically beyond our reach. Unfortunately we have 
in Egypt no cave-finds or dwelling- or burial-places of other types with remains of 
skeletons, from which—and from which alone—anthropological conclusions with regard 
to the exterior of the Stone Age men in Egypt could have been drawn. We have, 
however, stone implements in plenty, and from them we may, in addition to the 
evidence of a transition from cave- to valley-settlements afforded by the places in which 
they are found*, draw the important conclusion that in the Older Stone Age Egypt 
belonged culturally to the North African province. In Egypt, as elsewhere in North 
Africa, we have stone implements of Chellean, Acheulian and Mousterian types 4, as well 
as those of the specifically North African Capsian*, This last replaces in North Africa 
the glacial cultures of the Later Palaeolithic in Europe, and it is thus impossible, on 
the ground of similarities of form between certain stone objects and bone harpoons 


! The somewhat infrequent occurrence of black-topped pots of later types in the northern cemeteries 
does not contradict this, see Pp. S66, Quite isolated is the black incised bowl found by de Morgan at 
Dobshilr and said to belong to the time of Sheferu, £2. to the early Fourth Dynasty, See Dadehour, 1903, 
PL xxvii and Car, gén. Cairo, 3189 (vox Brsareu, Tongepiese, 40). 

* Particularly clear in Viaxann, Bul. ae {'Jnat, frang,, XX, 80-109; sketch on p. 108. 

* The French names are merely convenient labels for the types of implement The chronological 
sequence of the three Old Palaeolithic cultures known in France, with thoir distinct content, has never 
beon stratigraphically proved anywhere in Egypt, According to Aimata Geogr. {tal., 1025, 111, P. Bovier- 
Lapierre has found Pre-Chellean, Chellean and Mousterian implements in three superimposed strata north. 
west of Cain; ef, L'Anthropologie, xxxv, 17-40 and Bull. de MInat. @ Egypte, vt, 207-275. For the Old 
Stone Age in Egypt see Eenat, Realleribon der Vorgeschiohte, 1, 48 if (OME St Aner} 

* Viowarn in Bull, de f'Jnat. Jrone., X30, 1-76; he regards his finds at Sebi] (Kom Ombo) asa kind 
of Aurignacian and has named them Schilian, The shell-heapa 90 characteristic of the Capaian also occur 
at Sebil (p. 57). 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch, x1v. ht 
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found in Egypt, to speak, as Petrie does, of Solutrean and Magdalenian in Egypt?. 
To discuss here the dates of Stone Age civilizations would lend us too far afield: 
the lower figures of Schuchhardt®, who, on the basis of the geological researches of the 
Swedish scientist de Geer, places for example the Aurignacian, i.¢,, the first stage of the 
Later Palaeolithic in Europe, about 12,000 to 10,000 #.c., and the West European 
Tardenoisian and the northern Maglemosian culture down towards 5000 8.c., seem to 
a historically orientated mind more probable than the immensely high figures of many 
geologists, An unbroken development of the Late Capsian of Sebil near Kom Ombo 
down to the Badiari phase, the recently discovered forerunner of the First Predynastic 
Civilization, is not, or at least not yet, demonstrable. Chronologically speaking Sebil 
cannot be separated by a very long period from Badari, since the Late Capsian roughly 
corresponds to the West European Tardenoisian, which Schuchhardt, as we have noted, 
brings down to §0008.c. Particularly striking is the absence of a true neolithic period 
in the Nile valley, where even at Badfri copper is already present in small quantities: 
only the finds from the Fayyim (see p. 271) are purely neolithic in character. 

The Badiri finds are especially important in that here for the first time in Predy- 
nastic Egypt three culture strata (Badarian, First and Second Predynastic Civilizations) 
have been found clearly lying one above the other?. Without wishing to anticipate in 
any way the publication of the Badiri finds which one hopes to see in the near future, 
I should like to note that, among much that is clearly new in type, a connexion with 
Nubian pottery is obvious, more particularly in the rippled bowls of black-topped ware. 
The begmnings of this black-topped ware are to be found without doubt in southern 
Upper Egypt or in Lower Nubia, where it survived, despite changes of various kinds, 
into the Nubian C-group, and beyond it down to about the middle of the second 
century B.C. Badari ia linked to the First Civilization of southern Upper Egypt and 
Nubia by this ware, which throughout thousands of years formed one of the chief 
products of the dwellers in those parts of the Nile valley. During the Second Civiliza- 
tion (and the fact shows how deeply it was rooted) it maintained its popularity in the 
face of various new types of pottery, and spread, thongh in altered forms, further down 
the Nile. In northern Upper Egypt, however, it never forms the bulk of the contents of 
the tombs, aa is shown by Abusgir el-Melek, where, in nearly 850 graves, only five black- 
topped pots were found +. 

Quite different is the impression made by the white-on-red ware so typical of the 
First Civilization. The most striking fact about this is that it seams to be completely 
lacking in the Badari culture, is found only sporadically in Nubia*, and has no 
descendants in the Nubian C-group. It must therefore have had a particularly strong 
local connexion with southern Upper Egypt with its centres Abydos and Nak&dah. 
Moreover, within this area we can localize im separate districts the two different styles 
which I have always observed in, this ware, the one using a true white paint in thin, 
clean strokes (Pl. xxiv, 1-3) and the other a paint more accurately described as yellow, in 


' Mise Caton Thompson is quite right in opposing the assumption of a Solutrean in Egypt and the 
Fayyim. Journ, Hoy, Anthrop, Soc, ivi, 316 ff, 

? Alfeuropa, Ind edition, 1926, 18 and 24. 

5 Anc. By. 1924, 33-7. 

* Scnanry, Abunir ef-Melog, 28, 

* For white-on-red ware from Nubia see Retwen, Survey 1007-8, PL 60b,8 and p. 122, Grave 61 
(one bow! and one eherd from the early predynastic Cemetery 17): Junxen, Aubanieh-Sid, 48 (two 
sherds, middle prodynastic, explained by Junker as due to the remarkable survival of old forms in Nubia). 
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Egyptian and European Pottery. 


1. The Hague, Carnegic Loan Museum, 1774. 7. Berlin Eg. Mus, No, 22388. 
ja. Berlin, Museum fir Volkerkunde; Culture of the lake-~iwellings, Western Europe. 
tb. Univ. Coll., London (Corpus AA VIT 58). 


4. Fonnerly Coll. Golenishchef N 2947. 5; British Museum 49025 
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thick and thickly laid strokes often producing an irregular effect (Pls. xxiv, 4; xxv, 1-2; 
XXVI; Xxvii, 2, 4, 5: xxviii). So far as I can discover, only the first type with the finer 
painting occurs at Nakadah and Diospolis, The examples of the second type, which is 
nowhere published in groups of any size, all come, so far as their provenance is known, 
from other sites, Pl. xxv, 1 from Kau el-Kebir, Pl. xxvii, 5 from Mahasnah near Abydos, 
while Pl. xxvii, 2 is said to be from El-Khozam near Luror. 

What is more, the African connexions of the First Civilization are most clearly 
recognizable in the representations on the C-ware!. Out of the many known examples 
T shall here select only three, the men wearing the “Libyan” phallus-sheath and the 
“Libyan” feather, the Libyan" dog and the “African” elephant. 


(a 
=== 
| 
A 
For the representation of men and dogs a bowl in Moscow in the collection formerly 
belonging to Golenishchef is of great importance® (P|. xxvii, 4), It shows an archer going 
to the hunt with four dogs, The hunter clearly wears the phallus-sheath on his girdle 
and a feather in hie hair. He resembles many a figure in the North African rock- 
drawings® the origin of which several scholars would push back ss far as the Palaeo- 
lithic Period’, In the dogs ore to be recognized, according to the zoologist Dr. 


Hilzheimer, ancestors of the ‘sm-dogs of historical times, which occur, as is well known, 
m the company of other Hamitie peoples of North Africa®. The figure of the hunter 





Fig, 4. 
(After Perare, Prediseric eye, Pl. xviii, 74.) 


' The connexion so often insisted on hetween the white-on-red ware and modern Kabyle pottery has 
never impressed me. 

2 Musée des beaux arta Alexandre ITT & Mowou, Porta 1, 2, Pl. ii left and pp. 19-20 (Turaief), 
Ct 2atachr. f, dg. Spr, ux1, 21 and PL ii, 2. 

* Promenivs-Oseumaren, Mddschra Moktuba, og, Pls, 72 and 126 

* Jahrb, f. prdAiet, uw. ethnogr, wnat, 1997, 134% (Herbert Ktihn), 

* L. Apamerz, Herkunst und Wanderungen der Hamiten erschloasen aus ihren Haustierrasaen, Views, 
1920, 87. Cy. also the Libyan dog-name Abaikur on the well-known stela of King Antef, Cit, géu. Cairo, 
20612 The dog bearing this name ix racially very closely allied ta the dag om the Golenishchef bowl. 

24—2 
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also has a certain resemblance to the larger figure on the well-known white-on-red pot 
at University College, London (Fig. 4), the scene depicted on which has been thought 
to represent a duel?. The strikingly large phallus-like object might be explained as a 
phallus-sheath, and in his hair, in place of the feather, the man wears two hair-pins. 
For comparison with this piece I am able, through the kindness of Professor Oapart, 
to figure the fine vase E 3002 of the Brussels collection. It is 29cm. high, 9°6 om. wide 
at the mouth, and 7°8 em. at the base (Pl. xxvii). Its provenance is unknown. Below 
the seven yellowish white bands which surround the neck is an eighth band, from which 





Fig. 4. 


hangs a row of drops and two designs reaching down, the one to the middle of the vase 
and the other to the bottom, both of which are unintelligible to me, The main space 
is occupied by eight figures of men, two of whom surpass the others in height by more 
than a head. The two tall figures stretch their arms upwards: twigs are stuck in their 
curly hair and the male organ—if this be not the phallus-sheath—is rendered exactly 
as in the larger figure on the vase of Fig. 4. Like the smaller figure on that vase the 
six on the Brussels vase have long flowing hair, and they further resemble that figure 
in having the phallus represented in the form of a curved handle. Four of these figures 
form two pairs, the hindermost figure in each of which lays his arm on the shoulder of 
the man in front of him; these two paira are grouped symmetrically about the large 
figure in the middle, The two remaining smaller figures are not touching one another, 
but stand one behind the other turning to their right in the direction of the larger 


' Profit. Bg. xvii, TA, 
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figure. That all the figures on this pot, as well as the two on the University College 
pat, are to be interpreted as male is beyond doubt, despite the fact that the position 
of the arms and the coiffure of the larger figures point in reality to female customs!, 
I do not venture to give any explanation of the scene, Definite proof that the phallus- 
sheath regarded as Libyan was already in use in the First Civilization is afforded by the 
ivory figure found at Mahasnah, which comes from a grave which can be dated to the 
First Civilization *. 

Another reliable proof of the African connexions of the white-on-red ware are the 
representations of elephants and hippopotami which so frequently oceur on thia ware 
(hippopotamus, ¢.g., Pl. xxiv, 2). In this connexion I reproduce in line-drawing the elephant 
depicted on a pot from Mahasnah, rendered, despite all its primitiveness, with great truth 
to nature, down to the tail-tuft (Fig. 5: view of the pet, which also shows oxen and 
other animals, of. Pl. xxvii, 5)*. To this may be added a vase in the Berlin Museum which 
shows two (originally three) moulded elephants attached to the rim (PI. xxvii, 2)*. This 
type of ornamentation seems to me to be a characteristic of the white-on-red ware’. 
Closely related to it ia the ornamentation of the surface with animals worked in relief, 
known to me only from the First Civilization (Pl. xxv, 4; of. the parallels given under 
No. 10). In this I find a contrast with the Second Civilization, — 
for in the painted wares which are most completely peculiar to 
it from the very beginning these two animals never appear: 
clearly they cannot have been known in the area where the 
Second Civilization had its rise. The only exceptions are the 
vase with the elephant-standards (Fig. 2), whose special con- 
nexion with the white-on-red ware of the First Civilization 
has been mentioned on p. 263, and a vase in the form of a 
hippopotamus with red design*®, which, however, seems not to 
belong to the earlier stages of the Second Civilization. 

The black incised ware (N-class) also belongs without doubt 
to the Hamitic-African culture stratum of the First Civilization, 
although no 8.D. datings for it have been established. This 
seems to be proved in particular by the recrudescence of this 
ware in the Nubian (-group in the second millennium p.c,, which 
there goes hand in hand with the remodelling of the black- : 
topped ware. I am able to publich here a new example of this Fig. 6, 
ware too, by the kind permission of Dr. Scheurleer and Professor von Bissing (Pl. xxvii, 1 
and Fig. 6). It comes from the von Bissing collection and is now in the Carnegie Loan 
Museum at The Hague (No. T 774), Tt is 13 cm. high and 7 om. broad at the month, made 
of the blackish brown clay usual in this ware. It is hag-shaped and shows a triple ribbon 
pattern made of punctured and white-filled dots. Close under the Tim are two small 





* Tt isin any case remarkable that no representation of a woman occurs in the whole of the whiteon- 
red ware. ‘The interpretation of the large figures as women, not improbable in itself, might be supported 
by reference to Boncwanpr, Sahwre, 11, Pl. 1, lowor row, where a Libyan woman, probably a Princesa, wears 
an object similar to the phallis-sheath, 

| Avynron-Loar, Predyn. Comet. at El-MaAdasna: cf. Journal, 1, Pl. xii, 3 

* Mahasnal, now in the B.M., No, 49025, © Zoitechr. f. dig, Spr. 1x1, 16 and Ph, i 2. 

; Op. ert, EL ii, 1= Cat. gin. Cairo, 11870: Bt-Makhasne, x1, t=Journal, 1, Pl. xii, 2: 

® Cat. gin, Cairo, 2147 (vos Brsara, Tongefitee): ef, the hippopotamus: vase: from Dinspolia, 7; 
Corpus, xvii, F 67, of 8,D. 61. lottery 
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holes bored (not traces of an ancient mending), and towards the bottom is a hole, 
perhaps made on purpose, The form is striking and makes a completely foreign impres- 
sion among the rest of the predynastic pottery of Egypt; it is related to only one 
equally isolated vase of the same ware (Pi. xxvii, 3b, after Pottery Corpus, xxvm, 58). 
A vase related to these has recently been found in the Badri culture, as Professor Petrie 
was kind enough to show me in University College: it is likewise in the incised technique. 
Both the two last-mentioned vases are of bag-shape but have the rim much more strongly 
flared. For comparison with the vase from the Hague collection and that published in 
Pottery Corpus I figure two vases which belong to the great Weat European culture circle 
(Fig. 7, after Scuvennarnt, AlNeuropa, and Pi. xxvii, 3a), linked together by ¢—..——, 
their provenance, and answering fairly closely to the Egyptian in form. Since ij 
the Egyptian vases are almost unique, while the West European on the other 
hand are thoroughly typical of their milieu, the possibility of a connexion 
need not be regarded too sceptically, the more so since other comparisons 
crop up between forms which are rare and striking in the First Civilization of ~ 
Egypt but common in Western Europe, more particularly in Spain', For Fig: 7. 
the present this is mere conjecture, but the time will perhaps come when finds from 
Hamitic North Africa which would ‘serve as links, but which are at present either com- 
pletely lacking or insufficiently published, will prove ancient routes of connexion between 
the First Civilization and neolithic Spain. The cultural connexion of Egypt with North 
Africa and so with West Europe of which we have a picture in the Older Palaeolithic 
Period and on into Capsian times may have persisted in essentials through the Badiri 
culture down into the First Predynastic Civilization, allowance being of course made for 
the separate development conditioned by the nature and position of the Nile valley. 
On the other hand I find nothing in the First Civilization which indicates any kind 
of connexion with Palestine or the rest of Nearer Asia. 

A general connexion with North Africa is also indicated by the well-known “Libyan” 
arrow-heads in their two forms (Fig. 8)" and a type of vase of truncated conical form 
which was recorded by Oric Bates at Marsa Matrih west of Alexandria, tec, in Libya 
itself", and also found by Reisner in an early predynastic grave in southern Upper Egypt* 
(Fig. 9). In the distribution of both these objects one may see the connexion at least 
between, on the one hand, the Libyan oases, including the Fayyiim, the districts west of 
the Delta, where the Libyans lived in historic times, and probably the Western Delta itself, 


Cf, my Grundsige, ete, 2316 and PL 3. To the same enquiry belongs the question of the nature and 
origin of the Therians, who are said to be of Hamitic origin and to have first settled in South Spain, 
Enert, Realleriton der Vorgeschichte, v1, 4, § 11 (Boact-Grairgra, treated on archacological grounds), p. 6, 
§ 4 (POKORNY, on linguistic grounds). There are serious chronological difficulties, for the nevlithic cultures 
of Spain which are of importance for thease connexions are at present attributed to the third millennium Bc, 

* Provenances: Tberian Peninsula, Ning Apene, La civil, énevlithigue dans la Péninsule thérique, 
Uppsali, 1921, 130, Fig. 162, 1-1; Mauretania, PraAist. Zeitechr., vit, 61, Fig. 28 (Frowentvs); Algeria, 
EF. Gactres, Sodera algérion, 1, 1908, Pl, xix, fig. 37; Oasin of Stwa, O. Rates, The Eastern Libyans, 
145, fg. 66; the finds from the Fayyiim and Upper Egypt are well known; Nubia, Museum of Fine Arta 
Boston Bulletin, 1921, x1x, 28 (Retewer), The origin of the Libyan arrow-head is to be seen in the tanged 
pointe of the North African Aterian, which is a furm of the Mousterian, cf. Ennut, Mealleribon der Vor~ 
geachichte, TX, PL 167, c, d (Onmnaaren), ) 

2 Ane, By., 1915, 163-4, noa. 12-13, 

i - scale i Sage gaa i, 1917, 289, Fig. 6, Cf. Prehiet. Eg, xxxvi, 52-54 and xen, 215-8: Zeitechr. 
~ og. Sper, LX, a. For copies af thin stone vase in blackened pottery Pottery Corpus, 
6, a-c of B.D, 38, 34 an 7 ae 
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and, on the other hand, Upper Egypt and Nubia, roughly from Abydos southwards!, 
In the cemeteries of northern Upper Egypt, on the contrary, nothing Libyan in this 
sense has been found, no white-on-red or black incised pot, no Libyan arrow-head, no 
truncated conical stone vase, This is the more striking since some of these cemeteries, 
such as Haragah and Abusir el-Melek, lie so close to the Fayyum. 

The finds from the Fayyiim, discovered and carefully published by Misa Caton 
Thompson*, give for the first time a somewhat clearer picture of the prehistoric con- 
ditions, hitherto merely guessed at, which provailed in this remarkable area, I cannot 
here go into details but will merely emphasize two points which seem to me of paramount 
importance. Here in the Fayyiim we have for the first tima true neolithic finds without 
any trace of copper. Moreover the finds as a whole show an independent stamp when 
compared with those of Egypt, including those of the Badiri culture, which has some- 
times been mentioned as showing the closest relation to the Fayyiim finds. These latter 
have nothing in common with the Second Civilization, while they are connected with 
the First at least by the “Libyan” arrow-head and the disk-shaped mace-head. No 
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examples of white-on-red or black incised ware have yet been found in the Fayyiim. 
That the Fayyim finds belong moreover to the Hamitie-African culture circle described 
above is not doubted by Miss Caton Thompson. It is to be hoped that further finds will 
allow of a more exact chronological comparison between the Fayyam finds and the 
Egyptian. The finder is rightly very cautious in her dating, and only with all reserve 
does she place the Fayyiim finds earlier than those of Badirt, mainly on the ground of 
their primitiveness. However this may be it is precisely the primitive nature of the 
Fayytim pottery which makes the remarkable perfection of the Egyptian pottery of 
roughly the same age so evident. 

Here in elosing my discussion of the First Civilization I will once more emphasize 
the fact that this culture should not merely be characterized as “Libyan.” I shall 
rather, in all that I have to say, use this term in the sense of the common North- 
African-Hamitic motherland, including Egypt and Nubia, where the First Civilization, 
thanks to the special conditions of the Nile valley and its people, developed its particular 
Egyptian stamp. 

Now that we have studied the North-African-Hamitic culture circle, which can be 
followed as a whole from the Palaeolithic period down into the First Civilization, we are 


1 Tn this connexion may be further mentioned the sherd of a black-topped pot with the ef -crown of 
Lower Egypt dealt with by Wainwright in Journal, rx, 26 With this we inay compare the case of the 
Goddess ‘Jint of Thebes who, while a definitely Upper Egyptian deity, yet wears the Lower Egyptian 
S/-crewn: dee Laxzowe, Disionario, xxv, | and 3, * Journ, Roy. Anthropol, Soe, v1, 309-323, 
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in a position to approach the question proposed on p. 264 as to the relations to one 
another in time and space of the First and Second Civilizations. What were the con- 
ditions prevailing in the northern part of the country when the First Civilization of Upper 
Egypt was in full bloom'! Junker, in his publication of Turah, p. 2, fig. 1, has illustrated 
a number of blackened vases which were found not in his excavations but at the railway 
station of Turah and which are clearly different in form and material from the black- 
polished pottery of both the First and the Second Civilizations. Two other blackened 
vases similar to these were found in making o street near Gizah and are now in the 
Cairo Museum*. This material, unusual as it is, seems to me for the present too scanty 
and too uncertain in date to be claimed for the First Civilization in North Egypt*. I have 
shown in my publication of the finds from Abusir el-Melek that the 8.D, system does not 
hold for that site, and in connexion with this I have tried to show that the finds from 
there are in part earlier than the 8.D. system would seem to make them, and can con- 
sequently to some extent replace the First Civilization in the north*. My first conclusion, 
referring to the 8.D., I still uphold, but I have since become convinced that the second 
is incorrect. The whole character of the finds from Abusir el-Melek is, if one lays aside 
the 8.D., thoroughly late predynastic, in part even protodynastic, although there are 
no inscriptions, Thus neither Abusir el-Melek nor Gerzah nor Haragah can form a 
substitute for the missing First Civilization in North Egypt. 

Nevertheless I believe that the origin of the Second Civilization is to be sought in 
North Egypt, and more especially in the north-eastern part of the Delta and the area 
lying between the Delta and Palestine. Its predecessors are unknown to us owing to the 
lack of finds of any kind from those districts. The oldest cemetery of the northern 
part of Egypt, Gerzah, shows an already very advanced stage. 

We may from the outset in my opinion dismiss the possibility that the Seeond 
Civilization developed in southern Upper Egypt out of the First, however much the 
8.D. system, built up on the finds of Nakidah and Diospolis, seems to support suchan 
idea. Are we for instance to imagine that one day the inhabitants of Nakadah declared 
“From to-day onward we will use no disk-shaped mace-heads, but pear-shaped clubs," 
or “From now onward we will no longer decorate our red pots in white but we will 
paint in red on unpolished buff pots”? Such contrasts as these prove conclusively that 
the Second Civilization cannot have srisen where the First was indigenous, but that it 
was at first something quite new and strange in the area occupied by the First Civiliza- 
tion: the wavy-handled and the red-on-buff wares in particular show quite a new 
aspect, with which the mere development of the black-topped pottery out of the Badarian 
wares 18 In no way comparable. The same is true of all the other districts culturally 
connected with the First Civilization which we have mentioned above: the Second 
Civilization has at base nothing whatever in common with Nubia, or with Badiri or with 
any of the other Hamitic culture areas of North Africa. Thus geographically there 
remain as possible places of origin for the Second Civilization only North Egypt, the 
Delta, the Eastern Desert and the frontier land in the direction of Sinai and Palestine®, 


' Itis conceivable that the original frontier between South and North lay in the district of Casas, 
where Watnwnionr (Ann. Sere. xxv, 93 ff) hax proved the existence, at least as fur back as the Old 
Kingdom, of « frontier near Gebel Aba Fodah, Of also Scuaner, Abusir ol-Meleg, TR. 

* Cat. ofa, Cairo, 3351-2 (vor Brssrwa, Tongefitese, 45 and Pl. iv). 

* Cf. also on this point the end of ny article in O.£2., 1926, 710 ff. * p. 7B: 

* Perar, in Prediat. £g,, 48, pronounces himself in favour of the Eastern Desert or the southern half 
of the Sinai Peninsula, 
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No one will now doubt that the wavy-handled pots of Egypt are connected with 
those of Palestine. Since the form which can ba proved to be the earliest in Egypt 
agrees closely with the Palestinian, and since this type of vase had its separate develop- 
ment in the two countries, and since its area of distribution never surpassed Egypt- 
Nubia on the one side and Palestine on the other, its place of origin must lie somewhere 
in the middle between the two areas, be it in the Eastern Delta, or in Sinai, or in South 
Palestine*. Yet in no case can I imagine the origin of the wavy-handled pots in Upper 
Egypt or in Nubia as an invention of the First Civilization. The red-on-buft pota too 
point to some extent to the Delta, as Newberry has shown by an analysis of the shipa’ 
standards*, A type of pottery on which representations of ships are so frequent points 
in itself to @ region richly traversed by waterways, a description better answered by 
the Delta than by Upper Egypt with its one navigable river, The same is true, aa 
Newberry has likewise emphasized, of the representations of flamingos, which are still 
characteristic water-birds of the Delta lakes, To this evidence may be added the 
occurrence in the Second Civilization of the faleon and of the ox-head amulet, which 
point to Delta deities*, On the other hand there is a certain difficulty in fixing the 
place of origin of the brightly coloured stone vases whose connexion with the red-on- 
buff pots is so well known. Paetrie has nightly insisted that the home of the stone vase 
industry can ultimately only be sought in the mountains between Egypt and the Red 
Sea, where all the kinds of stone used for the purpose do actually occur, and these 
mountains do in effect stretch fairly far northward, However one pictures in detail the 
coming together of the various features known to us from the Second Civilization it is 
at least certain that the mountain region of the Eustern Desert belongs to the same 
culture area as the greater part of the Delta. 

In addition to the materials already mentioned there are three rarer materials, 
faience, lapis lazuli and obsidian®, to be considered. The first, on the ground of ita 
name in Egyptian, may safely be traced to the Western Delta (see p. 274), and the 
other two must have first reached Egypt by way of the Delta, and were therefore 
probably widespread there before they reached Upper Egypt as items in the Second 
Civilization. The pear-shaped club, too, which is such distinguishing mark of the 
Second Civilization as against the First, is ultimately eastern in its connexions: it is 
found, for example, very early in Babylonia*; in the specialized form of the knobbed 
club? it ig frequent in Nearer Asia, but very rate in Egypt. By such references to 
Nearer Asia, however, I do not intend to give the impression that I regard the Second 
Civilization as something foreign in Egypt. It is just as Egyptian as the First, but it 


1 Of Abuair of-Meteg, 18 and Pl. 9, 

' Of A. Hentz, Wiener Zack, fd. Kunde det Morgentandes, xxXv, 66-83; the author claims Lower 
Egypt as the home of the wavy-handled pottery. 

* Liverpool Annals, v, 132 ff. ; out of 288 atandards collected by Newberry 16 point to the Delta, 

* Damanhir, “Town of Horus” in the Western Delta, Greek "lepacwsrokis according to Papiri detla 
Soc. ftal., ¥, No, 543, is according to Sethe the original falcon-town: from herp began the victorious move 
of the faleon-god into Upper Egypt (Hierakonpolis-Nekben, Bebdet-Edfi). The rarely occurring faleon 
standard on the red-on-buff ware may fall into the same context, The Central Delta is a home of bull- 
gods; the bull's head amulet No. 10046 of the Berlin Collection was found at Penha inthe Delta. 

* Por obsidian see now Wamwarony in Ane. Eg., 1927, 77 1, who regards Armenia as the chief source 
of the obsidian brought to Egypt: lapis lazuli was introduced, according to Motinn, MetalZbunst, 14, from 
the Euphrates country, doubtless through Palestine, 

* In the band of King Eannatum on the Vulture Stela; DE Sanzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Pl, 48, 

* pe Moncan, /hlégation en Perse, xu, 21, Fig. 100 (Susa); Prodiet, Bg, xxv, 63, 65 (Egypt). 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xrv. Bu 
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was an Egyptian working out of a culture having its roots in another motherland, one 
connected with Nearer Asia. It occupied North Egypt as the First occupied South 
Egypt, perhaps a little later, but its earlier stages, which would correspond to the First 
Civilization in the south, are wanting. 

There are remarkably few human figures which can be attributed to the Second 
Civilization’. Petrie has referred to a fragment of ivory with a representation of a 
bearded man bearing 4 stone vase on his head which shows a certain resemblance to 
those of the Second Civilization*. This man, who has his parallels on other tableta®, 
clearly shows the features known to us in historic times ss typical of the inhabitanta of 
Sinai and Palestine. Thus the bearers of the Second Civilization were very probably 
related in race and speech to those inhabitants of Sinai and Palestine, and spread first 
over the Delta from the east towards the west, which was originally Libyan. Then they 
must have forced their way into Upper Egypt as a united Delta-people and implanted 
their culture in the south as the Second Civilization. In this theory, which points to 
North Egypt as the home of the Second Civilization, and which I believe I haye shown to 
be supported by the archaeological evidence, I come to the same conclusion as Professor 
Sethe did on palaeographical grounds in his article on the hieroglyphic signs for west 
and east‘, 

The following consideration of Sethe’s seems to me proof positive of » movement 
up the Nile’. The Semitic stem dim means “right,” and, among the Arabs and Pales- 
tinians, who orient themselves by the east, “south.” In Egypt on the contrary the 
same stem means ‘right’ and “west.” This change in the meaning of the stem as 
applied to the points of the compass can only be explained by supposing that the 
people who brought the Semitic word dm “right” to Egypt moved from north to 
south up the Nile valley, so that the west lay on their right. Had the immigration 
been from south to north—and these are, in the nature of things, the only two possi- 
bilities offered by the Nile valley—“right” would have stood in Egyptian for “east,” 

We can no longer trace in detail the process by which the First and Second Civiliza- 
tions became united. We have already seen that an occasional red-on-buif reached the 
south of Upper Egypt even before 8.D. 38, and on the other side the white-on-red 
technique in the south, as Pl. xxvi shows, attempted to appropriate to itself what was 
new to it in the red-on-buff of the north, Moreover, much that belonged most closely 
to the tradition of the First Civilization survived later, as the finds show us‘. Nubia 
was likewise drawn into the circle of the Second Civilization, though here the original 
tradition held on more tenaciously until it broke out anew in altered forms in the 
C-group. In the coalescence which we find completed in the Late Predynastic Period 
the Second Civilization had completely the upper hand. Pots and implements of the 
Early Dynastic Period may be traced back in essentials into the Second Civilization. 
I do not agree with Petrie that it is necessary to suppose a third and new civili abi 
beginning with 8.D, 63, for the immense cultural development just before and during 
the First Dynasty is far more intelligibly explained by o coalescence of these two 
cultures already on the spot, the one with Libyan-African colouring, the other with 

' Eg, Abueir ef Moleg, ML 30, no. 453, andl ya 02, 

2 Royal Towta, rt, Pl. iv, & * Op. cit, PL iv, 12, 15, 20, 

‘ Serae, Die digyptischen Atadriicke fiir rechts und links, ete, in Nahr, of. bt. Gea. ad. Wins, cw Cittingen, 
Phil.-hist, KL, 1922, 197-242, 

& tp, ctf., 241, $11. 

* So we find sometimes the disk-shaped mnce-head and the pear-shaped side by side, eg. Al-MoAamne, 
PL xx, 3. 
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Semiitic-Nearer-Asiatic, than by the assumption of an exotic “dynastic people.” The 
numerous relations with Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and even Crete which for the 
most part first become evident in the Late Predynastic Period are sufficiently explained 
by the increasing cultural and political importance of an Egypt no longer confined 
within the old frontiers, On this point it is not necessary to enter into any detailt, I 
refrain, too, from attempting here any historical reconstruction of the period before the 
First Dynasty or entering upon any questions of detail concerning the Karly Dynaatic 
Period, however attractive such questions may be*, My aim in this article has been 
to derive my conclusions so far as possible solely from archaeological evidence, 
In conclusion a word on the question of chronology. Many scholars are sceptical 
about admitting relations, not in themselves incredible, between finds from Egypt just 
before and during the First Dynasty and identical or similar finds from J ericho, Byblos, 
Assur, Susa, to mention only a few sites out of many, because the Egyptian finds cannot 
be placed later than in the middle of the fourth millennium while those from Nearer Asia 
hardly reach back to 3000 8.c. Even those who admit the relations claim Egypt in each 
ease as the originator*. Now in the first place Eduard Meyer in the appendix to Vol. 1 
of his Geschichte des Altertums has brought Menes down to 3197 n.c., though he expressly 
allows for an error of two centuries either way (t.e., 2997-3397 n.c.)§. On the other side 
the finds of recent years have tended to confine into an ever narrower area the Nearer 
Asiatic culture referred to above, and that without reference to Egypt and quite unin- 
fluenced by her chronology ; it is firmly fixed within the limits of the chronology of 
Babylonia, which at present does not go back beyond 3000 8.0... The Egyptian and 
the Nearer Asiatic sides are by no means so far apart in date, especially if we adopt 
the lower limit allowed by the margin of error of 200 years offered by Eduard Meyer 
for the date of Menes. The chronology of the Old Kingdom, extremely problematical 
owing to our lack of a Sothie date, depends for the earliest period on the figure 955 in 
the Turin King List, of which no acceptable explanation has yet been given. This figure 
is taken by Eduard Meyer as the total of the years from the First to the Eighth 
Dynasty. The figure of 419 derived from this for the 18 kings of the first two dynasties 
whose names have survived seems remarkably high. The lengths of lives which can be 
determined from the various tomb inseriptions naming kings of the Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties show clearly that Eduard Meyer's figures represent an extraordinarily high 
estimate’. I can suggest nothing more certain in their place, but I should like to 
emphasize the fact that the Egyptian ehronology of the third and fourth millennia z.0, 
accepted by most scholars is open to the gravest doubts, The archaeological fact that 
4 lively interchange of products and culture between Nearer Asia and Egypt existed 
just before and during the First Dynasty appears to me on the other hand more 
important precisely because it is more certain, Since Babylonian chronology is more 
* Cf. Faaxxyont, Studies, 1, 93 
* CL Grundsiige, 40 A reconstruction of the historical conditions in the earliest times on the hasis 
of religious texts of the late er, particularly with reference to the Osiris myth, is given by Jonken, Die 
Mysterien dea Osiris, in Internet. Woche J. Rehgions-Ethuologie, 11, 1982, 414494. 
* T would draw special attention to the figure ofa baboon in Mowrer, Fondation Pict, xxv, 247, Fig, 10 
right, which exactly resembles the early dynastic buhoon-fgures from Abydos, 
* Ep, Maver, Die dltere Chronologie Babylonizns, Assyriena und Ayyptens, 1025, 40, 
5 Op. cit., 68-9, 
* Op, oft, 39; forther Canistian in Mitt, ol. Anthropol. Gee, Wien, tty, 37 anid Ly, 186-7, Ax 
for example, dates Stratum H at Aswur, which shows many connexions with Eeynt, about 3000 nc. 
* Of, for details on this point Grundsige, 51 if and O12, 1928, 73. 
35—2 
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firmly settled and does not allow us to go back beyond the figure 3000 1 see no other 
choice except for us on the Egyptian side to accommodate ourselves to that figure. So 
long as no compelling chronological grounds for the contrary appear we shall not need 
fo go further back than 5000 n.c. for the date of Menes. If we now, as a pure 
supposition, allow the fourth millennium for the spread of the Second Civilization in 
Upper Egypt, and the fifth for the development and bloom of the First, including 
perhaps Badiri and the Fayyiim, we should get a date of about 5000 n.c. for the 
dividing line between this and the immediately preceding Capsian culture of Egypt and 
North Africa (see p. 266), which according to Schuchhardt? corresponds to the end of 
the post-glacial period in Europe (Tardenoisian, Maglemosian), 


APPENDIX. 


Since I wrote the above paper in the autumn 1927, some new material has come to my 
knowledge, which I wish shortly to record, M. le Pare Bovier-Lapierre has been excavat- 
ing during the last few winters in a neolithic settlement with cemeteries in the north- 
eastern desert near Helwan (Compte rendu du Congr. Internat, de Géogr., Le Caire 1925, 
Tv, 268-282), One of his most important results in relation to this paper is the discovery 
in the graves of several blackened pots of the same kind as those mentioned above from 
the Turah Railway Station (see above p. 272). Sherds of a similar black pottery were found 
last winter in the Western Delta, near the entrance of the Wad? Natriin, together with 
sherds of a polished and an unpolished red pottery. Of this we await a preliminary 
report from Professor Junker, which will appear soon in the papers of the Vienna Academy 
of Science. Thus the possibility of a special First Civilization in the Delta is becoming 
greater and greater, and it is of the highest interest to recognize that this possible First 
Delta Civilization is linked with the neolithic Fayytim-groups by its flint material, axes, 
saws, and “Libyan” arrow-heads. On the other hand, the pottery, as will be seen, is 
somewhat different from the Badarian, from the Nubian and from the pottery of the Firat 
Upper Egyptian Civilization, The neolithic culture of the Fayyim, belonging to the 
Hamitic or African culture-circle, seems to be the parent both of the First Civilization 
in Upper Egypt with Badiri and Nubia and also of the different First Civilization in the 
western part of the Delta. Now since the Western Delta and the Helwin-region also 
belong to this group, only the north-eastern part of the Delta remains for the origin of 
all the new material of the Second Civilization (see above p. 273). As, however, finds ara 
still lacking from this part of the Delta, this conclusion is a mere hypothesis, however 
possible. 

Timust mention in conclusion a study of Professor Junker on the same aubject, whieh 
appeared this spring in the Festschrift P. W. Schmidt, 865-896. On some points Junker 
is certainly right, on others Iam unable to follow him, as I have explained above. There 
is no room in the present article for a detailed controversy. Besides, the discrepancy of 
detail between our results is to my mind completely outweighed by our general agreement 
on the main issues (Junker, op. cit., 890 and my Grundzige, 46). This agreement is of 
the more value in that we started from totally different standpoints, Junker working 
mainly on mythological material and I entirely on archaeological. Let us hope that 
further excavation in the Delta will throw fresh light on the dark problems of Egyptian 
prehistory. . 

' Alteuropa, 2nd odit., 1996, a4, 
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SUEZ AND CLYSMA 
By J. J. HESS 


Tn an article on the Isthmus of Suez in Antiquity Professor H. Guthe seeks to prove 
two things: (1) that the Red Sea reached as far as the Birkat et-Timsih or thereabouta, 
and not merely to Suez as is held by Kiithmann, Eduard Meyer and othera; (2) that 
Clysma, Al-Kulzum in Arabic authors, did not He at the modern Sues. The first of these 
two propositions is true, the second I believe to be false. 

In favour of no. 1 is the following passage from YAkfit?, who, after narrating how the 
canal from Fostat to the Red Sea was made in the year 23 of the Hegirah, and was used 
down to ‘Omar ibn Abd al-tAxiz (86-98 of the Hegirah), continues “‘Then the sand filled 
it up-and it was blocked and came to an end at Danab at-Timsah (i...  Crocodile’s Tail’) 
in the neighbourhood (or in the direction) of the sand of Al-Kulzum.” iS passage is 
out of Al-Kindi, who died in the year 961 ap. Danab at-Timsih, “Crocodile’s Tail,” 
is meaningless unless the Birkat et-Timsih was then connected with the sen (see below), 

As to no, 2, in the passage concerning Al-Kulzum quoted by Guthe*® from Al-Mukaddasi® 
(A.D, 985) it is stated that “ Water is brought by ship, and other, of bad quality, comes 
on camels from a place that is distant one barid (i.e. ‘ two parasangs” or ‘one station *) and 
is named Suwais."’ Some remarks of Carsten Niebuhr will serve for commentary on this: 
he says that the inhabitants of Suds draw their water from Bir Suts which lies nearest to 
them, from “* the spring of Moses" and a spring called Naba, The last two, still named 
‘Lytin Miisd (92 qe) und En-Nabta (4x4)!), lie on the east: side of the Red Sea at a 
greater distance than Bir es-Swés. The water of all these springs was bad, that of Bir es-Swés 
the worst; but the last was fortified because it was the nearest". T fixed the position of this 
well exactly at five kilometres north-east from Suex. By the Bedouin of the neighbourhood 
(El-Hawétat) it is called Bir el-Kizmil (hepall pi). Now Kizmil? is certainly the old 
Al-Kulzum which would become El-Kilzim in the Bedouin dialects, and metathesis is 
very frequent in them, especially in words containing # liquid. The spring which is 
called Suwais and Bir es-Swés respectively in the tenth century and by the present 
inhabitants of Suex can have obtained its Bedouin name Bir el-Kizmijl only because 
Al-Kulzum=Es-Swés, 

This is confirmed by Linant-Bey's map*, where Tell es-Swéa is named Tel el Glismel, 
and by the Tag al-faris®, the largest of the original Arabic lexicons, compiled about L765 

| Die Lansdenge von Sués im Altertum in Zeitschrift dee Deutschen Putidstina-Vereins, 1997, 67-09. 

* Geographieches Warterbuck (edit, WiistenFELD), 1, 466 

2 Op, eit., 70. * Edit, be Gorse, 195, 13-196, S=Vikiit rv, 160, 23-161, 6, 

* Retehechkrsibung nach Arcthien wad andern nmfiegenden Laindern, Kopenhagen (1774), 220, 

© Gp. eit,, 217. 

7 s el-Qizmil is marked on the map of Erypt, 1: 250,000 South-east Delta, shoot 2-F, Survey Depart- 
ment, 1913, in which the whole route Cairo—Es-Swhs is drawn from my survey, 

* Mémoires sur les principaux travaux exdcuter on Egypte, Atlas, PL iii, “ Carte de Flathme do Sune tel 
qu'il était en 1838." 

® Vol. rx, a2, 18. 
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from various sources, where we read “ They say Al-Kulzum was a city in the east of Egypt 
near the mountain At-Tar, which has long lain in ruins, and in its place another locality 
has been built which is named As-Suowais.” 

In any case the name As-Suwais did not exist in the fourteenth century as a designa- 
tion of the city; for Tho Dukmiik! (1391) gives an exact description of Al-Kulzum lying 
at the end of the western, as Ailah did of the castern, of the two “arms” of the Red Bea 
which stretched into the land, but without mentioning the name As-Suwais. 

The name Danab at-Timaih ( eal ~J5) is already to be found in El-Mastidi (7 956)", 
who writes of the canal which a king wished to dig through the isthmus, but was obliged to 
give up on account of the high level of the Red Sea: “and the place which he dredged 
out on the sea of Al-Kulzum is known as Dangh al-Timedh, ‘The Tail of the Crocodile,’ 
and is 4 mile from the town of al-Kulzum.” 

Ibn Dukmik soys*; “Amr ibn al-CAsi wished to cut through the land between the 
Sea of Ar-Riim (Mediterranean) and the sea of Al-Aulzum, a matter of sixty miles, at o pot 
(or place) which is called Danab at-Timsdh, but Omar al-Khattib prevented him....”’ This 
passage, which is taken from [bn Safid (f 1274), is also to be found in Abu "I-fidi*, 

There can hardly be a doubt that the perplexing name Birkat ef-Timadh is derived from 
the Danab at-TimsdsA at a time when the connexion with the Red Sea was broken and the 
name *'Crocodile’s Tail” had no longer any meaning. I consider that the name, apart from 
several other reasons, is proof that the Red Sea in Arab times still reached to the Birkat 
et-Timadh, 

I should like to criticize three more of Guthe's statements, in regard to the Tabula 


Peutingervana: 
1, On p. 78 he states that after Clisma the road-line has a hook downwards, thus 


Clisma XL 

———— . 
and that “the number after Clisma belongs to the preceding piece.” That is impossible. 
There is no trace of such a hook on the photograph (Fig. 1). What is visible after XL is 
a dot or the remains of an X; if it is the latter XEX must be read instead of XL. 





2, On p. 76 he states that the Tabula Pewtingeriana pictures the conditiona of the 
fourth century a.p, That is not correct. The period of the Tabula is best defined by 


' See his i rcp aa 1893), ¥, 63-D4, 
® Les Prairies fOr, 1v, 97 ? Op. at. ¥, 53, line 11 from below, 
* Géographce a! A boulfieta, traduite,,,...par M. Reoraun, 1, t, 146, 
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Kubitschek in his very valuable article “‘ Karten” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enoyclopadie’, - 
He places the composition of the originals of the Tabula and of the Itinerarium Antonini 
which is related to it in the time of the Emperor Caracalla (211-217), 

3. When Guthe makes use of the drawing of the sea to support his assertions, he shows 
that he has not read W. Kubitschek’s Itinerarstudien *, where it is proved that the courses 
of the rivers, many parts of the sea, and the lakes were added to the Itinerary at a later 
date, and generally incorrectly, 


t Vol. x (1919), pp. 9117 & 
* Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, uxt, 3, Vienna, 1919, espocially pp, 7-64. 
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A RAMESSIDE ROYAL STATUE FROM PALESTINE 
By H. R, HALL 
With Pl. xxix, fig. 1, 


The upper part of an Egyptian royal statue illustrated in Plate xxix, fig. 1 was 
found recently either in Palestine or Syria, more probably the former (the precise locality 
is uncertain), and is now in the British Museum (No. 118544). Tt is of the usual 
Egyptian alabaster or calcite, and on it there are extensive traces of the original 
painting. As can be seen in the photograph, the head has the short round wig very 
common on royal figures of the Nineteenth Dynasty and later. The uraeus is broken 
away, and the face damaged, the nose and mouth being considerably knocked about. 
At the back is a rectangular plinth. 

There is no inscription on the figure, no cartouche either on the plinth or on the 
upper arms, to tell us the precise identity of the king represented; but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is intended for Ramesses IT or possibly for Meneptah. It is of course 
a purely conventional official figure, without pretence to bamg a real portrait; but from 
the analogy of other royal stutues I should guess this to be meant for Ramesses I or 
his son, possibly, though not so probably, for Ramesses IT], judging by the style. It is 
an interesting example of the official royal portrait, set up in some town of Palestine as 
a mark of the Egyptian imperium, as it might be at Bethshan or at Megiddo or Gaza_ 
It is 9} ins, (24 om.) high, 


Plate X XIX 
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A ROYAL STELE OF THE NEW EMPIRE 
FROM GALILEE 


By W. F. ALBRIGHT ann ALAN ROWE 
With Pl. xxix, fig. 2. 


One of the most unexpected features of recent Palestinian archaeology is the rapid 
increase in the number of Egyptian royal inscriptions from a land supposedly poor in 
epigraphic monuments of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. In this paper we publish 
a fragment of a coarse basalt stele accidentally discovered on Tell el-'Orcimeh in 
January, 1928, by the Rev. Charles T. Bridgeman of 8t, George's Close, Jerusalem. 
Mr. Bridgeman has kindly given us permission to publish it, for which we wish to thank 
him most heartily. 

Our fragment is about 27 by 18 om. and 16 cm, thick. Fig. 1 and Pl. xxix, fig. 2, 
Tt was broken in antiquity and re-used as a door-socket, as shown by the rounded odge 
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of the socket cavity, originally some 12-5 cm. in diameter, at the upper left-hand corner 
of the face. The absence of wear around the edge of the socket suggests that it only 
served a short time in this capacity, after which it was broken again, and one fragment 
rolled about a third of the way down the hill, where Mr. Bridgeman found it. That it 
cannot have been carried here from another site is shown by the following considerations, 
There are no other Bronze Age mounds less than five miles away, and the nearest mound 
occupied during the Late Bronze Age is Kuriin Hattin, six and a half miles away in o 
straight line, but by road considerably farther, Since this region is full of blocks of lava 
(coarse basalt), there would be no object in such transportation, least of all to 
Tell el-‘Oreimeh. Moreover, our fragment weighs about 25 kg., and cannot have been 
transported except for a short distance, and certainly not to a hill-top already strewn 
with blocks of basalt, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1v, 38 
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The text runs as follows: (2) | AE 74e ef 1 (3) fralra—[& 
a a Ee eee OE See Jeu... Sdid-tw nsf wid-new? ...... 
S[t?] Sdi-n-y heswt (histyw?}? My-tn my nty nn wn f?)...... trt[n-]y ....., “There was 
recited to him the royal decree ...... I have repelled the foreigners of Mitanni (zo that 
it has become) as one that never existed ...... that which I have done(!).......” 
Apparently the words of the third and fourth lines belong to the royal decree, which was 
couched im the first person. In this case n-/, “to him,” refers to a royal envoy or 
district officer, who was commanded to erect the stele, For the expression sé hast, 
properly st#? Azétyw, “to repel the foreigners,” of. Pap. Harris, 1, 67. 12, 58. 8 (see 
Brussca, Warterbuch, v, 283): 7 ériy Ardtya (Fs wa \24) Ty-h-nw, “to repel the 
foreigners of Tehenu,” The expression my nty nn wn .[f?] stands for classical Middle 
Egyptian my nty n ten; ef, the full discussion by Gunn, Syntax, 189-90, 122-3. Gunn 
cites the substitution of my nly nn bpr-én (properly my ntyw nn Apr-én) for the more 
correct my nty wn Apr in later copies of the Song of the Harper. 

A olue to the date of our inseription is provided by the reference to Mitanni in 1, 3, 
Nearly all the allusions to this country under its native name Mitanni occur in the in- 
scriptions of Tuthmosis II]. The passages where the name Min occurs have been 
collected by Minter, Asien und Buropa, 280 ff., and Burcuarpt, Die altkanaandiachen 
Fremdworte, No. 541, In two other passages (Urkunden, rv, 589, 931) Tuthmosis [IT 
speaks of the “lands of Mitanni™ (tv My-t-n)*; in our text the word Aiswt, “foreign 
lands, foreigners” ( = Asdty) is used instead of te, “lands.” The spelling — ~ 14 of 
our text corresponds to “a5, — wos a __ |&4, and “..} wy in other inseriptions. 
Mitanni (also written in cuneiform Mitani and Mittanni) was the native name of a state 
in Northern Mesopotamia, called by the Assyrians Hanigalbat, and by the Semitic Syrians 
“River-land,” Natrim or Naharim in Canaanite, Nahrin or Naharin in tha Amorite 
dialect, It is also possible that the dual Naharém, ete., was used by the Syrians of the 
Bronze Age, just as Naharaim (in Aram Naharaim) was later by the Hebrews’, The 
cuneiform spelling Nahrima in the Amarna Tablets reflects a Canaanite Nehrim or 
Nakrém, while the Egyptian orthographies N-A-ry-n and N-hs-ry-nz, eto., seem to reflect 


' The upper part of the first character it damaged, so it is not certain whether it ia | (HH BEETS Iicet 
likely), J, or }. "The transposition of aod | is grophie, For as wd, “command,” see Exwsx-Gnarow, 
Worterbuch, 1, 306, col. co; for wal mew, loc. cit, 

* It is not quite clear whether Affe? is to be taken here in the sense of “inhabitants of foreign lands,” 
ax often, or whether we are actually to read Atityw as in the parallel paksage from Pap, Harria cited 
below. The expression iit Avser may be due to contamination between the phrase #i Atigve, “to repel 
the foreigners,” and such expressions as tit vu Myt-n, “to destroy the lands of Mitanni” (rk, tv, 951), 
und pit btieet, which may mean either “to trample down foreign lands,” or “to trample dowy foreign 
peoples,” On a scaral found by Rowe at Beth-shan in 127, Ramesses I] is represented as smiting a 
Canaanite, while before the king is writtes pépt A?filt, which bere must mean “treader-down of 
foreigners.” ; 

* CF alao Urk., 1, 616, in the Song of Triumph, where we have ¢e aa m My-t-n, “tho lands which 
are in Mitanni,” 

* There it nothing strange in the use of the dual to denote the Lutid of the Two Rivers, Throughout 
the history of Mesopotamia we find the duality af the region watered by the two great rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates constantly emphasiaal, Samai-Adad 1 of Assyria, about 1450 mc., cally himself “niler 
(ar the like) of the country between the ‘Tigris amd the Euphrates," and the subsequent kings of 
Mitanni, who controlled both upper river valleys, must have stressed the duality of their country in the 
Sue Way. 
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the pronunciations Nahrin and Naharin*, In view of our present knowledge concerning 
the history of Mesopotamia in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C., We can assert 
with confidence that Nirn and Mtn are absolutely synonymous terms, 

Recent discoveries have greatly increased our knowledge of Mitannian history in the 
fifteenth century n.c. About the middle of the century we find Saudéatar*, the great- 
grandfather of TuSratta, ruling » kingdom which extended at its apogee from the Gulf 
of Iseus to the Zagros Mountains. In the treaty between Mattiwaza of Mitanni and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma we are told that SauSSatar was the overlord of Assyria, and 
that he removed a gate of gold and silver (electrum) from ita capital Assur, It ia 
probably to this period that the stelae of officials mentioning service under the king of 
Hanigalbat, stelae discovered by Andrae at Assur, belong. The excavations carried on 
during the winter 1927-8 in the region of Kerkfik (Arrapha) by Chiora have proved that 
Saudéatar was also the overlord of Arrapha, south-east of the Lower Zab, The date of 
Saussatar is fixed approximately by the fact that his son Artatama gave his daughter to 
Tuthmosia TV (Amarna-Knuprzon, No. 29. 16), while his grandson Suttarna gave his 
daughter to Amenophis III. It follows that Artatama was probably contemporary with 
Amenophis II and Tuthmosis IV, while Saudsatar was probably contemporary with 
Tuthmosis ITT and Amenophis II, and may be dated approximately 1470-1440, or 
1480-1440 if he had a long reign, as seems likely. It was, at all events, probably he 
with whom Tuthmosis [I earried on the long conflict over the control of Northern 
Syria, 

During the second campaign of Tuthmosis ITI (1477 3.c.)3, before there is any 
mention of a war with Nirn, we find the land of Assur (Assyria) sending gifta to the 
Pharaoh, presumably in order to enlist his aid in the unequal conflict with Mitanni, 
Since there i; no further allusion to the lands beyond the Euphrates until the eighth 
campaign (1468), it would seem that Tuthmosis was either too cautious to intervene, or 
had been worsted in making the attempt. The conquest of Assur by Sauddatar may then 
perhaps be dated in the decade between 1477 and 1468. In the latter year the Egyptians 
again invaded Nhrn, but the official account of the campaign (Urkunden, tv, 697) is so 
chary of details that the expedition can hardly have been very snecessful. However, the 
prince of Sngr, which corresponds to cuneiform Sanhar, south-east of the Khabart, sent 


' One of the writers (W. F, A.) ia now convinced that the syllabic orthography of the Kighteonth 
Dynasty was 4 serious effort to reproduce the vowels intelligibly, as always believed by Max Miller, 
Thanks to our new knowledge of the Egyptian vocalization at this-time, as well as to a much more inten- 
sive atiuly of the Weat-Semitic dialects of the second millennium #.c., it is possible to eliminate nearly all 
the remaining difficulties, 

? Since we do not yet know the exmet charaeter of the Mitannian sibilants, it ia safer to give them their 
conventional cuneiform transcription. The Hittites are known to have used # for a, following the North 
Mesopotamian orthography, but they did not possess a aA at all, while the Mitannians niay have ; see 
Journal, xt, 20, n. 1. It is likely that Saudierar, for example, waa actually pronounced Saussatar + ef, 
Journal, xtt, 187, 

# The chronology follows the generally accepted system of Moyor, based on the view that the new moon 
dates given by Tuthmosis [11 are to be reekoned from the first appearance of the moon, and not from its 
astronomical conjunction, aa held by Mahler, and mores recently by Serius, (Fatt, Ges, d. Wise, PAit-Acse. 
Klasse, 1019, 280. : 

* For the situation of Sanhar (pronounced appromimately SAanghar) eee Am. Jour, Sein, Lang, x1, 125i, ; 
Jour, Soe, Or, Hes, x, 25-7. Sugr corresponds to the modern Djebel Sindjir, in the heart of Northern 
Mesopotamia, a district notable both for the abundance of its water and for ite natural strength. The 
Khabdr valley and the region of Hana also formed part of this state at one time. 
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gifts, evidently as a bid for assistance against Mitanni. The next mention of Virn is in 
the tenth campaign (1466), when the Egyptians won a victory over the Mitannians near 
a town called 'Iryn. When, however. we compare the 180 horses and 60 chariots 
captured in this battle with the 2258 horses and 924 chariots listed among the booty 
taken at Megiddo, it becomes clear that the victory cannot be called sweeping. We do 
not know whether it was followed up, since the accounts of the two following campaigns 
are lost, It is quite possible that there was a more violent collision between Egypt and 
Mitanni at this time. Some details of the war with Mitanni, unhappily not dated, are 
given in the biography of Amenemhab (Urkunden, rv, 890 ff.), from which we learn that 
Halab (Aleppo) and Carchemish then formed part of the Mitannian empire, which 
probably extended as far as the Mediterranean. Tuthmosis III erected a stele cast of 
the Euphrates, and the great list of places captured by him appears to include the 
names of some towns in north-western Mesopotamia, but his permanent conquests were 
probably all west of the Euphrates. It is, in fact, possible that Tuthmosis ITI was only 
able to defend the frontiers established by the Pharaohs of the sixteenth century, 
During the latter part of his reign the struggle with Mitanni continued actively. During 
the thirteenth campaign (1463), the state of Arrapha sent gifts to the Pharaoh, a fact 
which becomes important when we realize that Arrapha was then a province of Mitanni. 
The prince of Arrapha, who resided in Kerkik!, evidently was just os desirous of 
shaking off the hated Mitannian yoke as hia neighbour of Assyrian, There can be 
no possible doubt that Tuthmosis IIT did everything possible to stir up the spirit of 
revolt in Mitanni. On the other hand, the Mitannians endeavoured with greater success, 
it would appear, to instigate rebellion in Syria. About 1460 the native states of Central 
Syria revolted, led by the princes of Kadesh and Tunip, against whom the last campaign 
of Tuthmosis I1T, in 1459, was directed. It is characteristic of the situation that we find 
a body of Mitannian auxiliaries with the Syrian army. 

Tt is probable that the war with Mitanni waa continued after the death of Tuth- 
mosis IT]. A text of Amenophis IT from Karnak tells us: “The chiefs of Mitanni come 
to him, their tribute upon their backs, to beseech his majesty, etc.” (BreasTep, m1, 317). 
We may safely suppose that these “chiefs of Mitanni" are the princes of Sngr, Assur, 
and Arrapha, a3 well as of the other tributary states of Mitanni, who desired Egyptian 
help in throwing off the yoke of Sani8atar or his son Artatama. It is most unfortunate 
that we know practically nothing about the foreign wara of Amenophis II, during his 
long reign of twenty-six years, but we are justified in concluding that relations were 
hostile, since the first campaign of Tuthmosis IV (o. 1420) was directed againat Nairn, 
though no details of the conflict are given. That the Pharaoh's rather grandiloquent 
claims are exaggerated appears from the fact that he married the daughter of Artatama, 
though we need not take the statement of TuSratta very seriously, that the Egyptian 
king was obliged to send seven deputations to Mitanni before the marriage was granted. 
The reason for the rapprochement is evidently that Hittite power was beginning to 
appear as & menacing cloud on the horizon. It was about this time, in all probability, 
that Tudbalias I, the father of Subbiluliuma, conquered Aleppo, after defeating the men 
of that place, who were assisted by a contingent from Hanigalbat (the regular Assyro- 
Babylonian name of Mitanni). The fact that a Mitannian army was sent to the aid of 


! The ancient capital Arrapha iqnow known to have been located at the great mound on which the old 
city of Kerkiik ia built ; cf Comrenav, Bebyfontaca, 1x, 54-6; Acertour, Journ, Am. Or, Soc, xnv, 211, 
ELVI, 225; Gapp, Mev. d Asayr., 1926, 84, 
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Aleppo proves that Aleppo had fallen once more into the hands of the Mitanniana, 
perhaps in the time of Amenophis I]. The Hittite menace continued to be serious 
during the reign of Hattusilis TI and especially during that of Subbiluliuma, the latter's 
successor. Hostilities therefore ceased between Egypt and Mitanni, and a treaty was 
cemented by the marriage of Amenophis IIT and Giluhepa, daughter of Suttarna, king 
of Mitanni, 4 marriage celebrated with great éclat. So far as we know, Egypt and 
Mitanni continued to be allies down to the subjugation of Mitanni by Subbiluliuma, to 
whom the latter became tributary about 1350 or shortly before, Curiously enough we 
hear nothing further from Hittite sources about Mitanni, which was partially conquered 
by Assyria in the reign of Adad-niriri I, about 1300 n.c., and finally ceased to exist after 
the crushing defeat of Sattuara and his Hittite allies by Shalmaneser I, early in the 
thirteenth century. 

In the light of the preceding sketch of Mitannian history, we may ascribe our text 
to the reign of Tuthmosis III, after the eighth campaign (1468 8.c.). The expression, 
“T have repelled the foreigners of Mitanni,” belongs to the early stage of hostile relations 
between Egypt and Mitanni, before the victories which were claimed by Amenophis IT. 
A later date is hardly possible, since a vague claim of supremacy is all that we find in 
inscriptions of Amenophis III, the ally of Mitanni. A still later date is absolutely im- 
possible, unless we assume a deliberate copying from an older text. The language of 
our fragment does not exhibit any characteristically New Egyptian forms or spelling. It 
may also be noted that the stele of Tell el-‘Oreimeh was smaller than the Nineteenth 
Dynasty stelae of Beth-shan. The two smaller stelae, from the reign of Sethos 1, have 
a thickness of ¢. 24-32 and 30-32 cm. respectively, while the width of the lines is 6 and 
7 com. respectively. The stele to which our fragment belongs was about 16 cm. thick at 
this point, and the lines are only 5 em. wide. 

Tt is practically certain that Tell el-'Oreimeh represents the ancient Canaanite and 
Israelite town of Chinnereth or Chinnaroth, from which the Sea of Galilee received its 
ancient biblical name. This identification, which was proposed independently by Dalman 
and Albright+, is now accepted by most topographers. Quite aside from the indications 
of our documentary sources is the simple fact that there is no other possible site on the 
Sea of Galilee, archaeologically considered, while Tell el-“Oreimeh is suitable in every 
way. Some soundings were made on the site of the acropolis by Karge, shortly before 
the war*. From these trial excavations and other explorations a considerable quantity 
of pottery, bronze weapons, and other objects were recovered, dating from the end of 
the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron. During the Early Iron I (¢. 1200-900) 
only the acropolis was occupied, but in the preceding Late Bronze (c. 1600-1200) the 
entire summit of the hill which rises above the German hospice at Tibghah seems to 
have been within the walls. 

In 1925 Mr. Bridgeman found here a thick potsherd containing the incised repre- 
sentation of a stag, published in Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., v1, 167-8. On closer examination 
this sherd now proves to belong to a cult object like the ones found in abundance at 
Beth-shan. It is part of the top portion of a cylindrical stand of pottery, open at the 
top and bottom, with circular holes in ita sides, one of which is still partly visible. 
Similar cylindrical cult-stands occur at Beth-shan in all the Canaanite temples from 
Tuthmosis III to Ramesses [I (¢. 1500-1200 3.c.), after which they seem to disappear. 


' Dataan, Ortewnd Wege, 3rd ed, 140; Ansntont, Anne! Am, Sch. Or, Mes, vi, 24-4. 
® Rephaim, 1918, 1721. 
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The sherd from Tell el-‘Oreimeh is practically identical in technique with the Beth-shan 
specimens from the time of Ramesses II, that is, from the last century of the Late 
Bronze. The technique is rather better than that of the specimens from the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

It may be more than a coincidence that the only mention of Chinnereth in Egyptian 
sources is found in the Tuthmosis List, No. 34, where it occurs after Lawis (= Heb. 
Layia, Tell el-Kadi), Hagér (Tell el-Kedah)', and Pahel (Tell Fahil)*, though a more 
eorrect geographical order would be Lawis, Hasér, Kinnarét, Pahel, in north-south 
sequence. The spelling K-n-n-rs-tw seems to indicate the pronunciation Kennarat*, which 
might reflect an Amorite Kinnard?, corresponding to Canaanitte-Hebrew Kinnardt. At all 
events, the discovery of this fragment on Tell el-‘Oreimeh will in all probability com- 
mend the identification of the latter with Chinnereth to scholars who are not in a posi- 
tion to control the topographical and archaeological questions involved. 

In concluding this paper it may be of interest to give a list of the Egyptian royal 
stelae and monuments inscribed with royal names of the New Empire (Eighteenth 
Twentieth Dynasties) which have been discovered hitherto in Palestine and Syria. This 
list will not include any of the numerous scarabs of the New Empire found in the exca- 
vations, nor small inseribed objects, like the portable sun-dial of Menephthes, found at 
Gezer. Nor does it include any of the inscriptions of the New Empire without royal 
associations, auch aa the famous Mekal stele of Beth-ahan. A complete list of all the 
Egyptian inscriptions of the Old Empire, Middle Empire, Hykeos period, New Empire, 
and the subsequent age (tenth—-fourth centuries) discovered so far in Palestine and Syria 
would run into many hundreds of numbers. 

1. Fragment of a relief with the name of Tuthmosis III found at Byblos and pub- 
lished by Wooniey and Guyx, Journal, vio, 200 £. 

2. Fragment from Tell el-‘Oreimeh, probably belonging to Tuthmosis IT. 

3. Beth-shan stele from first year of Sethos I, found by Fisher in 1925, published 
in Museum Journal, 1923, 244, with an account of the text on p, 252. A full discussion 
is given by Morer, Revue de T Egypte Ancienne, 1, 18-30 (the topographical treatment is 
unreliable), and a translation of part of the text is also given by Ranke, Altorientalische 
Texte und Bilder, t, 95, For the topography see further Ausricut, Annual Am, Sch. 
Or. Res., vt, 32 ff. 

4. Beth-shan stele of Sethos I (year lost) from Beth-shan, found by Fisher in 1921; 
see Museum Journal, 1925, 6 £. 

6. Btele of Sethos I (only upper part preserved) discovered by G. A. Smith at Tell- 
esh-Shihib (Quart. State., 1901, 547 f,; ef. Vircent, Canaan, 451-2). 

6, Stele of Sethos 1 (upper part only), found by Pésard at Tell Nebi Mendn (Kadesh 
on the Orontes) in 1921 (Syria, 1922, 108; Fond. Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, xxv, 
s87-9), and published by Lovxtyorr, Ancient Egypt, 1924, 101-8. 

7. Stele of Ramesses Il at Shékh Sa‘d (Karnaim, Carnium). This is the famous Job 
Stone, published by Enuan, Zewachr, f. ag. Spr., xxxt, 100 ff. For the reading of the 
divine name as Adén-saphén cf. Aunnicnr, Annual Am. Sch. Or, Res., v1, 45, n. 104. 

8. Beth-shan stele from ninth year of Ramesses UL, found by Fisher in 1923, and 
published Museum Journal, 1923, 245, with description on p. 234. Now at Philadelphia. 


! For this brilliant identification see Ganstane, dan, Are, Awthr., x1V, 35-42, 
1 Pi, Roman Pella, is aleo mentioned in the new Sethos stele of Beth-shan, from the frat yoar of the 


king. 
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9. Stele of Ramesses IT found at Byblos just before the war, and now in four frag- 
mente; see Monrer, Fond. Piot, etc., xxv, 237. 

10. Northern relief of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, date lost. 

11. Central relief of Ramesses IT at Nahr el-Kelb, fourth year. 

12. Southern relief of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, tenth yoar. These reliefs are 
now conveniently described by Weissnacn, Die Denkmdler und I nechrifien an der Miindung 
des Nahr el-Kelb, 1922, 17-22. 

13. Fragment of a fourth stele found by Rowe in the Northern Temple of Ramesses II 
at Beth-shan in 1925, Only the ends of the text of two lines are visible; the upper line 
ends with “”) and the lower one with . 

l4. Part of the statue of a king(?) holding a staff in either hand, very similar in 
appearance to 4 statue of Menephthes in the Cairo Museum, and to a statue of 
Kharemwése, son of Ramesses I, in the British Museum; this statue was found by 
Rowe in the Northern Temple of Ramesses II at Beth-shan in 1925, 

15. Fragmentary relief found by Virolleaud at Byblos (Monver, loc. cit.; Woouney, 
Journal, vii, 200). The style is apparently that of the Nineteenth Dynasty. A Pharaoh 
is represented as kneeling before a god and a goddess, called “Lady of Byblés.” 

16, Statue of Ramesses [11 found by Fisher at Beth-shan in 1923, with the royal 
cartouches inscribed on its shoulders. 

Tt will be seen that there is every hope of finding many more royal inscriptions as 
excavations continue in Palestine. The number of stelac and tablets erected in the 
Asiatic provinces of Egypt during the New Empire alone must have been prodigious, 
Royal stelae were erected even in comparatively unimportant places like Chinnereth and 
Karnaim. Garrison towns like Beth-shan must have contained quantities of royal and 
private inscriptions. The great mounds of Gaza, once the capital of the Egyptian 
province of Palestine, and Hazor, the metropolis of Galilee in the Late Bronze Age, as 
well as the much amaller mound of Megiddo, must contain nearly complete series of royal 
monuments, Just as explorations and excavations in Nubia have disclosed monuments 
recording the wars of the Pharaohs in Nubia during the Middle and New Empires, 
and giving information regarding all phases of Egyptian administration in Nubia 
during the New Empire, so excavations in Palestine will certainly yield a vast 
amount of material bearing on the history of the Egyptian Empire in Asia, The 
remarkable discoveries at Beth-shan and the fragment of a stele of Shishak found by 
Fisher at Megiddo are only an earnest of what is to come. It is, therefore, eminently 
fitting that two of the greatest Keyptologista of to-day, Professor J. H. Breasted and 
Sir Wilham Flinders Petrie, have recently organized great archaeological expeditions in 
Palestine. We may be confident that their faith will be richly rewarded. 


Poatserter: Two additional references to Chinnereth appear in seribal lists from the 
reign of Tuthmosis [1] (cf. Mituter, 0.0.Z., 1914, 103 £.), 


1 O0 Zeiteche, f. dig. Spr, uxt, (4, 
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The three documenta discussed below consist of a business letter, a legal petition and 
a royal order. They have little in common, but I have grouped them together because 
each of them in its own way forms a link between the Petrie papyri and the Zenon papyri. 
These two groups, belonging as they do to the same period and the same province, have 
naturally many points of contact, and Rostovtzeif has already shown how effectively they 
can be used to illustrate and supplement each other. 


No. 1. 

The papyrus re-edited below is one of the letters addressed to Kleon the chief engineer. 
It was first published by Mahaffy in P. Petrie, 1, 13 (11) and is now in the British Museum 
(No. pxxxtx). Though the text was revised and amended by Smyly and by Wilcken 
(P. Petr., m, 42.4 and p. xv), it has remained till now a barely intelligible fragment. One 
could sec that what the editors read as [...]ver was probably to be restored a& 9) riyuw; 
but the aévijs in |. 2 postulated the previous mention of a é:apuF, and yet there scemed 
to be no room for such a word in the preceding lacuna. 

In order to clear up this difficulty, Mr. Bell kindly had the papyrus detached from its 
old mount. We then saw that it consisted of two pieces which had been stuck together, 
either accidentally or mistakenly, in such a way that the ends overlapped; and it became 
clear that the lacunae were much longer than Mahaffy had supposed. The supplements in 
the following transeript seem to be of the right length and to give the sense required by 
the context. Kleon's docket on the verso is illegible except for the number «6, which shows 
that the letter was received the day after it was written. 


Zajveoy Kréeore yalpew, 1a Dbmp ro ¢[v ripe Sapuys ob dvalBéSn[«}ev wrelo ih [rij ]yue, 
ete pt) Guvachas aw abrig worite[o@ae tHy yijy. ada av olfy gle]}jeass avoikas 


rag Bipag, iva mori fyrat 4% yi). 
éplpwco. Lily, Mecopr xy. 
Verso; 


L. en, Mewopy) #6. Ky éeowit, 
oe een ae 

mm | 

Translation: “Zenon to Kleon greeting. The water in the canal has not risen more 
than a cubit, so that the land cannot be irrigated from it. Please then open the aluice- 
gates in order that the land may be irrigated. Farewell. Year 28, Mesore 23." 

The author of the letter writes like a person of some wuthority, and we are tempted to 
identify him with Zenon the confidential agent of Apollonios the dioiketes and to regard 
the land of which he speaks as the great Swpea at Philadelphia. It is true that Zenon did 
not settle down in Philadelphia till the end of year 29. We know, however, that he visited 
the Fayyiim along with Apollonios in year 28 and that their party was in Krokodilopolis 
about the Ist of Thoth, or within a fortnight of the date of the letter (see P. Cairo Zen. 
69087); and we may certamly assume that they inspected the estate and gave instructions 
about the work to be done there, It seems highly probable then that the present letter 
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was written by Zenon during or after a visit to Philadelphia, Moreover we know of no 
other person of that name important enough to have sent such a request to the chief 
engineer. 

It may be objected that the letter is not in Zenon's usual hand and that it is dated by 
the Egyptian month, whereas at this period he was accustomed to use the Macedonian 
calendar. But in fact his other lotters are not all in one and the same hand, and it is 
certain that he often employed a scribe, There js nothing unreasonable in the assumption 
that he dictated the present letter to a local scribe, leaving him to date it by the calendar 
which the Greeks domiciled in the interior of Egypt had already adopted. 


No, 2. 


This is a formal petition to the king, of the type which the Magdola papyri have made 
so familiar, We may reconstruct the case somewhat as follows. The complainant Attalos 
had brought an action against Apollonia for the recovery of forty-three drachmas, and a 
certain Apollonios, a horse-breaker, perhaps the lady’s brother, had become surety for her, 
undertaking to produce her in court by a certain date or, failing that, to pay the sum 
claimed himself. See the introduction to No. 3. In the event of Apollonios not fulfilling 
his contract the apéxrep idioticay had been ordered by Serambos, the local representative 
of Aristomachos, to exact the money from Apollonios, The rpd«erap had failed to do this, 
and now Attalos asks the king to order Aphthonetos the gTparyyos to write to Serambos 
bidding him exact from the wpaxtwp and hand over to the plaintiff three times the amount 
claimed from Apollonios in accordance with the edict. A similar provision of the same 
edict is referred to in P. Hib. 34, 9, in which an apyidurAaxitys who prevented an execution 
ia said to be liable for three times the amount of the debt; and no doubt all State officials 
who failed to carry out their duties with regard to the recovery of private debts were 
threatened with the same penalty. 

Aphthonetos mentioned in |. 7 appears in the Petrie papyri, vol, m, 12 and vol. rt, 29. 
as strategos in year 6 of Ptolemy II and again (for there is little doubt that it is the same 
person) in a document of year 19 (P. Petr., 1, 25), The petitions addressed to him prove 
that he was the governor of a district and notea purely military commander, From the 
present text and from P. Petr., 0, 12, in which he writes to Agenor about the owners of 
eraGuot in Krokodilopolis, one might suppose him to have been strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome, But that is not possible. The Zenon papyri show quite clearly that from at least 
year 36 of Ptolemy I to at least year 7 of Ptolemy III the Arsinoite strategos was Agenor. 
We must therefore conclude that Aphthonetos belonged to another district, perhaps the 
Herakleopolite. The fact that we have several petitions addressed to him among the Petrie 
papyri does not invalidate this argument; for Gurob, where the papyri were found, lies 
midway between the two nome-capitals, and it is only natural that the material used for 
making the cartonnage should have come from the south as well as from the north, Besides 
Aphthonetos, another strategos called Aristomachos appears in the petition (whether the 
words cafeatapévov etparpyoo go with ‘Api eTOudyou Or with 2npduAov), and he too, unless 
Tam mistaken, is not altogether unknown to us. For he is probably the colleague to whom 
Aphthonetos writes in P, Petr., 11, 29 (i) and probably also the strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome mentioned in /. Gurob, 2, 7, which dates from year 21 of Ptolemy ITT. If these 
identifications are right, Aristomachos succeeded Agenor as strategos of the Arsinoite nome 
sometime after year 7 of Ptolemy IT and continued in office till year 21 or later, after 
which he was himself succeeded by Diophanes (P.M agd., passim). According to this theor 'y 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xrv. 37 
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the strategos of a nome in early Ptolemaic times held office for a much longer period than 
in Roman times; for Agenor the fact is certain, for Aphthonetos nearly certain, and for 
Aristomachos highly probable. For though the present text might be as late as year 20, 
its date is more probably nearer to that of the bulk of Zenon’s correspondence, among 
which it seems to have been found; I would therefore place it not long after year 7, the 
latest in which we find a mention of Agenor. 

It may be asked how, if Aphthonetos was not the Arsinoite strategos, the petition 
should have found ita way to Philadelphia in the Fayyiim. The probable solution of this 
difficulty is that the petitioner belonged to the district of Aphthonetos and therefore sought 
redress through his own strategos, while the defendants were domiciled at Philadelphia, 
where the exaction of the money would be entrusted to the local agent of the Arainoite 
strategos. A Serambos appears in P, Petr., 1, 18 and P. Gurob, 9 as owner of a «Ajjpos in 
the "Hpaw\eléov pepis and, as the name is not common, may possibly be the agent mentioned 
In our text. 

The left: half of the papyrus is in the Cairo Museum (Journal d’entrée, 48937) and the 
right half in the Michigan collection (Invent. 3138), when complete it measured about 
12 x29 em. This is a case in which the dispersal of the fragments is of little consequence, 
the text could not be clearer if the two halves were again joined together. Unfortunately 
it ia not always such a simple matter to identify and combine the separate pieces of a 
document, especially if they happen to be distributed over three continents. 

Bacthe? Urodewalwe yaipew “Arrados. adicodpae tro [rokepaloly pefjovs row Ure- 
hepalou wpderapog [dew Tixdn, 

ypavavros yap Znpdp Sov rob rapa Apiotopayou cafertaperou otplaryy]ot wpogtayye 
Tlrodeualen, eredy ‘AroA Movies 

of’ grt xal wiv xa@éaryeer "AvohXoviay, édp pt) ere xai viv Karagtyoye ev Hepes E, 

eowpafavra 'AvohAamov twAobapactyr F py arobovral mol, Kai Kafov To wpoctaypa 
rai row 'Aqro\Awriou 

ob xabeatnxéros Thy Aro\Awrlar eal efeXOovedy Tav Huepaw Kal ddXov wel emvyero- 
pevov Ypovoy 

dwarrotpevos bard mov Tas py +t ox dmodléwat, Séopar ody cov, ef cor Soxei, wi mrepiions 
pe abianPévra tr’ avrod, 

GAA wporrdEas "ApPoryrals rau] otpatyyas ypayrat XypapSa, av ne ah Oi, elompa- 
Farva [rokeuaion tpimkie the 

apagu cata Td Subypayma t ped drobodval pgs, rai a dia ce Tov bixaiov Terevyws. 

evTuyer 


id i 


There is an empty space before cai riv karaerHjont. 
elatrpdtavra: fa above the line over a deleted letter. 
obs dtrosiéwar: added above the line. 

. dp ti aanOh: added above the line. 

8, ou is not quite certain, but it does not seem possible to read iva or Gre ani] more- 
over the phrase «ai @...rerevyos without a preceding conjunction seems to have heen. 
regularly used in such petitions (cf. P. Cairo Zen, 59351). 

Translation: “To King Ptolemy greeting from Attalos. I am being wronged by 
Ptolemaios the younger, son of Ptolemaios, exactor of private debts, For Serambos agent 
of Aristomachos, who holds the post of strategos, having written an order to Ptolemaios 
to the effect that, since Apollonios had not even till then produced Apollonia, if he did not 
even now produce her within ten days, Ptolemaios was to exact from Apollonios the horse- 


ao Pe 
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breaker forty-three drachmas and pay them back to me; though he received the order and 
though Apollonios has not produced Apollonia and the days have expired and a further 
period has gone by, in spite of my requests he does not attempt to pay me back the forty- 
three drachmas. I therefore beg you, if it seems good to you, not to overlook the wrong 
which he has done me, but to order Aphthonetos the strategos to write to Serambos that, 
if the above be true, he is to exact from Ptolemaios in accordance with the edict three 
times the amount of the claim and pay to me one hundred and twenty-nine drachmas; 
and so by your help may I obtain justice. May you prosper," 


No. 3. 


This text, which also belongs to the Michigan collection (Jnvent. 3106), is a royal order 
headed by the usual formula Bacihews wporratavros. It is written in clear characters 
across the fibres, and the papyrus, which measures 23% 12-5 om., is folded horizontally. 
Starting from a particular case which had been submitted to him, the king decrees that 
whoever becomes surety for the appearance of another person by a certain date shall be 
released from his bond if he produces the body of the defendant even after the appomnted 
term. The surety usually bound himself, by contract with the plaintiff, to produce the 
defendant within a given time or else pay the sum claimed (e.g., P. Cairo Zen, 59323), 
while in P. Hib, 93 he makes himself liable for the additional charges of ra éwidexara cal 
7a yivipera. The language of the present decree is somewhat ambiguous, for rb capa 
might mean “the person” (as in P. Hib. 34, 8) or “the corpse” of the defendant, whose 
death had prevented the surety from fulfilling his contract; but the latter meaning seems 
more probable and makes the appeal to the king more intelligible. 

The heading adds that the royal order was communicated to Zenon by Aischylos agent 
of Sostratos. This Sostratos is prebably to be distinguished from Zenon’s friend of the 
same name with whom he shared a vineyard and with whom he had many common interests 
at Philadelphia. But without doubt he ia the Sostratos who writes to Zenon from Alexandria 
in year 28 of Ptolemy I, asking him to give some help to his friend Aischylos (P. Mich. 
3107, unpublished); the appearance of Aischylos in both texts makes this evident. Further, 
in P. Petr., 11, 20, col. 4 and verso, col. 1 we have two other decrees of the same nature, 
dating from between year 16 of Ptolemy II and year 2 of Ptolemy IT, one of which is 
ofheially delivered by Theon rapa Swerparov and the other by Diodoros () wapd Swerrpit- 
tov. This is evidently the Sostratos of our text, while the occurrence of his name in the 
heading of these three documents shows that he had something to do with the publication 
of the royal xpooraypata. Now a fragmentary letter composed of P.S.J. 505 and a smaller 
scrap in the British Museum speaks of a certain Jjérwpos tod él tay Wwpvctayparey in 
year 29, and it seems to me probable that Sostratos was the successor of this man in the 
office denoted by the above title. Though the date of the two decrees in P. Petr., 11, 20 
is not quite certain, Smyly remarks with reason that they should perhaps be assigned to the. 
first or second year of Euergetes, which would accord very well with the above suggestion, 
The éri rav rpoctaypdtwy was a Court official, like the dmigrodoypagos and the iropey- 
paroypados; probably he had to draft the wpocraypera in accordance with the king's 
instructions and then submit the draft for approval, as described in the Epistle of Aristeas, 
26*; and another of his duties was to see that the orders were delivered to the persons 
concerned by one of his agents, as we see from the headings of the three documents, 

! sadoiiwros 3¢ rot mpocrayparor, Gems frarayrarbie rin Haran, ra dda wir’ Tyorro¢ rage rot “wai 
al rer wpopcar f Kal pera Tatra eleqypéros raw Tootrwr," abrds otro J Barhels spord@yne jurypahopepels 
fal peyohoyruyle xpyirdueros, 
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The present text is dated year 10, Audnaios, no doubt the date on which the order was 
drawn up. As it was bought with a large lot of Zenon papyri, we cannot doubt that 
Zijvor in |, 3 is the Zenon of the correspondence. And if, as presumably was the case, 
the order was communicated to Zenon shortly after being drawn up, year 10 must refer to 
the reign of Ptolemy TI, for the correspondence does not go hack beyond year 25 of the 
previous reign, nor is it at all probable that Sostratos was in office in year 10 of Ptolemy IT. 
Tt might perhaps be maintained that what we have here is a copy, made and guaranteed 
by Sostratos, of an earlier decree preserved in the records of his office; but such a suggestion 
seems unnecessary and unlikely, and the name of Hukles in L 7 is an argument in favour 
of the later date. 

Until recently we had no documents from Zenon’s files indubitably later than year 6 
of Ptolemy II, and it seemed natural to suppose that that was the date of his death or 
of his departure from Philadelphia. But Hunt has now published a taxing-list (this 
Journal, xm, 113) in which Zenon appears as a tax-payer in year 18, the tax-collector 
being Achoapis. Taken by iteelf, this evidence would not be conclusive, as Zenon is not 
an uncommon name; but the British Museum possesses a letter from Zenon to the same 
Achoapis, dated year 13 and acquired along with a large number of other papyri which 
certainly come from the archive, Thia is evidence that cannot be disregarded, and we 
must admit it to be highly probable that Zenon was alive and resident in Philadelphia as 
late as year 18. If so, the date of the present text presents no difficulty. 


Sacthéws rportaFarros, 
Aleyvkou rot rapa Swotparow 
arayyeikavtog Anvavt. 
torep ov evervyev “Hrioyo[s] 

5 tov ArGimrrov tabiapyos, 
eb Eyyuos yeyernras 
wapayovis KakAiou mpos Ei«Ay), 
Katacticas TO capa adeioOa 
Tie irepnepias, ware 

1 «Tard be wal dooe éypyvewras 
Tapapoviyy Ties KaTaATTH- 
carres TO cha abeisfacar 
THe eyyins «al an exeAeréeo- 
Guray Tis Urepnmepias, 

ts Le, Avévaiou, 


6. Anthippos is not in the list-of eponymous commanders given by Lesquier, Inst, mil., 
337, nor was taklapyos (ef. PST, 513, 11) known to him asa title in the Ptolemaic army 
(op. cit., 92-97). 

7. Ededg}: a prominent personage in Philadelphia and at one time éwietdrys of the 
former estate of Apollonios (P. Cairo Zen. 59366). 

ll. twee: so the papyrus, though one would have expected Tiva. 

14. If the text is right, drepypepias cannot have the same connotation here aa in |. 9. 
But it may be that a line has dropped out between 8 and 9 (rig eps ai wr dx eres Pm), 
I do not venture to alter the text, but am much inclined to think that the scribe has been 
guilty of some omission. 
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Translation: “By order of the king, reported to Zenon by Aischylos the agent of 
Sostratos. Concerning the matter about which Heniochos of the troop of Anthippoa, 
taxiarch, made a petition, if he has become surety for the appearance of Kallias in the 
action brought by Eukles, on producing the body of the defendant he shall be released 
from the penalty of exceeding the term [or, he shall be released from his guarantee and 
not be debarred from exceeding the term], and in like manner all who become surety for 
the appearance of another shall on producing his: body be-released from. their guarantee 
and not be debarred from exceeding the term." 


ADDENDUM. 


In the commentary on no. 2 [ have argued that Agenor, strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome in Krokodilopolis up to at least year 7 of Ptolemy I], was succeeded by Aristoma- 
choa and that the latter was succeeded by Diophanes, who held the appointment till at 
least year 4 of Ptolemy IV. It may seem to conflict with this theory that in FP, Petr., 1m, 31 
and P. Frankf. 6 we tind a strategos called Agathis acting administratively in the Fayyiim 
in years 4and T of Ptolemy TIT. But as it is quite certain that Agenor was still in office 
at that period (P. Cairo Zen. 59351, 59369), we are led to infer that Agathis, who bears 
the unusual title of erparyyiy xal inrdpyns, must have been a subordinate strategos, 
stationed somewhere in the country. This again suggests that Serambos may have been 
an officer in a similar position and that the words cateatapevou etpatyyod really refer 
to him (cf. Dikatomata, 42, 6 mapa tod ropedtraxoe exaderray), though without doubt 
Aristomachos was the metropolitan strategos. Perhaps we may also compare A.G.0, 1297, 
‘tod mpotepor brad “Iara dvteow! | otparyyjoanros ev ‘O€vpiryyais (a village in the Fayyiim). 
As regards Aphthonetos, it should be noted that hia letter (P. Petr. 0, 12) reached Agenor 


within two days and that he cannot therefore have been residing far from Krokodilopolis. 
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THE LETTERS OF AAHMOSE OF PENIATI 
By 8. R. K, GLANVILLE 
With Plates xxx—xxxy. 


The British Museum Papyri Nos, 10102, 10103, 10104 and 10107? contain four letters, 
or parts of letters, written at a period of which we have very few epistolary remains. 
They come almost certainly from the correspondence files of a single man, a certain 
Aahmése, whose name is known to us from other inscriptions, and from whose corre- 
8 two other documents, now in the Louvre®, have already been published by 
Maspero®, Spiegelberg* and Peet®. Hitherto the chief interest of these two published 
letters has lain in their date, and in the scarcity of their kind. Palaeographically and 
linguistically they exhibit a mixture of classical and New Egyptian, while in their own 
genre they give us an example of the formulae employed at this transition stage in the 
language, The publication of four more letters of this period should therefore be valuable, 
both as confirming our knowledge of the nature of these formulae, and as further illustra- 
tion of the palaeographical and linguistic peculiarities of the Middle Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The six letters taken together have also considerable historical interest. 

The central figure of this correspondence is a scribe called Aahmése*; and the only 
reasonable explanation of the coincidence of their interrelation and preservation is that 
all six letters come from the same dossier. The proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that of the six, four are addressed to Aahmdse by different persons, 1.¢., one of the two 
Louvre papyri’ and B.M. 10102, 10103 and 10107, while the remaining two, ostensibly 
written by Aahmdse to two different individuals, were never meant to be delivered. They 
were in fact fair copies. The name Aahmdse occurs in every letter. In the four letters 
addressed to him (and in those only) it is accompanied by the title “scribe.” In three 
cases Aahmise is described as “of Peniati,” n pnisty, (namely in both the letters written 
by him, and in B.M. 10103,) while in B.M. 10102 he is described as “He of Penit, pry 
Pnit, where Pnit is certainly a mis-spelling of Peniati. In the two remaining letters, 
Louvre 3230a and B.M. 10107, where the addressee is called simply the “Scribe Aahmése,” 
the identification of this man with him “of Peniati” may be considered certain. The 
arguments put forward by Peet* in the case of Louvre 3230a also hold good, mutatis mu- 
tandis, for B.M. 10107. And as subsidiary evidence we may note the similarity in the forms 


* [am indebted to Dr. Hall for permission to publish these papyri for the first time. 

® Pap. Louvre 3230, 

2 Notices et extraits dea manuserits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, xx1v, premibre partie, 105-113. 

4 Zeitechr. f. aig. Spr. uv, 84-6 Only one letter is treated here: that from Aalmiee. 

§ Jowrnal, xu, 70-74. 

® [ retain, without comment, the form Aahmdse used by previous writers. 

? "These are both “gummed down on to a mummy wrapping” (Pxet, ibid., 70) and share a single number, 
Louvre 3230. For the sake of clearness I propose to refer to them henceforward as Louvre 3230 and b in 
the order in which they are taken by Professor Peet; é¢, Louvre 3230a=Teti to Aahbmdse, and 
3230 be» Aahmése to Tui, 

* ibid, 73. 
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of the two letters. Both begin with the name of the writer, with no titles attached; both 
are written to the “Seribe Aahmdse.” In the circumstances such coincidences can only 
indicate that they both belong to the larger group. The following table of the letters 
showing the writer and addressee in each case will be useful for reference, and helps to 
correlate the evidence for a single correspondence, 



















































BM. Lewvre 
1olog Loos HE § LOLOT SSO) a san Nb 
: mae | | Mentuhotep Hori Aahinjse Mihi Teti Aalimitae 
Writer's name | (Mentuhotep)* (Hori) (Ptahu) 
Writer's tithe { 
| opland Asty-e of Peniati of Peniati 
description | 
Addressee's  / Anhimicn Anhmose | Wadtrenjuit | Aslimise | Aalmniee Tail 
nL (Aabmise) ( Auhimise) | (Aabnitse) 










Soribe Saribe Scribo 'Treasuror 
Addressee’ tithe (Seribe) (Scribe) | Comptroller | (Scribe) 
and/or of the 
description ply Puit Household 
| (pty Pil t]) (of Peniati) + 










© Namen in brackets from the address, as opposed to the body of the letters in qivertion. 
+ “Beloved brother,” ete, 


Aahmése of Peniati, then, is the central figure of all six letters. This fact is of im- 
portance in itself, but chiefly because we know Aahmose as an historieal person. The 
identification of our scribe with a man whose professional diploma! in the shape of a 
wooden palette*, bearing his name and a suitable prayer, is now in the Louvre, is due 
to Professor Spiegelberg*. The palette also explains the elliptical phrase “ Aahmise of 
Peniati,” for his full’ title as given there is (f jf) <2 A+ — <4, “the scribe 

eau, 
Aahmése, assistant of the Director of Works of Hermonthis, Peniati.” When Aahmise 
speaks of himself, or is addressed asm Pnitty, we are probably to understand an emphasis 
on the personal relation of Aahmdse to Peniati in his official position ®, 

From Sethe, Urk., rv, No. 18 (p. 52) we learn that this Peniati held office under five 
successive rulers, namely Amenophis I, Tuthmosis I and TT, Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis IIT, 
and the later half of this period we may assume, in agreement with the evidence of the 
writing, was the period of Aahmdse's activities, The two inscriptions which supply these 
facts about Peniati’s life are both in the Shatt er-Rigal, on the West bank of the Nile, just 
below Silsilah. They are very short: the names of the Pharaohs (three in one case and 
two in the other) above the name and titles of Peniati, The second, which contains the 
names of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis only, is “far wp the ravine on a rock round a corner 
turning to the S.E."* Presumably a faithful servant, perhaps Aahmdse himself, had 

' Enman, Dis aeg, Schilerhandachrifien, 24, ? Louvre & 3a32, 

9 Leiteche. f. dig. Spr, Lv, 84. * Serne, Urk, 1v, 82; No. 19, 
* Zettechr. f. dg, Spr, ov, 65, “Amasis, im Dienste (od, i,)," 

* Purure, Soveon in Egypt, Pl, lsiv, 357. 
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written it; for Peniati was dead, his name being followed by ||. Hatshepsut was also 
dead! and Petrie argues therefore that as her name is not erased she can only recently 
have died, and that Peniati’s death must have followed close on her own*. The equation 
of Peniati who was Director of Works of Hermonthis with Peniati who left his name in 
the Shatt er-Rigal as Director of Works in the temple (or estate) of Amin under Hat- 
shepsut and Tuthmosis III, cannot be doubted for a moment. Who would be a more 
likely person to be sent south, to the most productive of sandstone quarries, Silsilah, 
than a director of works under two of the greatest builders of the Kighteenth Dynasty? 
His duties would have carried Peniati well beyond the immediate range of the worked 
quarries, in search of better stone: hence our inscriptions. Returning to Aahmdse him- 
self, Sethe* (followed by Spiegelberg*) has suggested another identification. In the sand- 
stone of Silsilah on the west side are a number of tombs, one of which, copied by 
Sir Flinders Petrie and Professor Griffith®, contains inscriptions chiefly devoted to a man 
called Aahmise, and described once as { 4°, “Director of works,” or 8", “ Director,” 
and once as {if “8, “Scribe of the Nome.” We have seen that it is highly probable that 
Aahmdse of Peniati did accompany his superior to Silsilah on his expeditions to the 
quarries; but the uncertainty of the reading of the sign after } makes us hesitate at 
first sight to accept the titles of the man whose tomb (cenotaph?)* is'in West Silsilah as 
sufficient evidence to justify the identification of him with Peniati’s lieutenant®. The 
fact that the same tomb contained two more shorter inscriptions for two Theban officials” 
(and their wives), may be taken as evidence for supposing that Aahmose also came from 
that city. It is indeed possible that the words “of Hermonthis” of the Louvre palette 
refer to the native town of Peniati and not to the sphere of his activities: it is far more 
likely that his actual headquarters from which he directed the work, ¢.g., on the Temple 
of Amfin, would be in Thebes. However, any uncertainty in the equation of the descrip- 
tions of Aahmase of Peniati and of Ashmdse the Scribe of the Nome is considerably 
leasened by the existence of two inscribed objects in the British Musenm. These are a 
shabti-figure and « kobl-pot, both inscribed with the name of a Director of Works, Aah- 
mése. The shabti, B.M. 24427, (height 8 inches,) is of alabaster (Pl. xxx, fig. 1). The 
inscription is incised and filled with blue frit, largely vanished, and is set between 
narrow lines filled with red paint; it consists of the usual text of the VIth Chapter 
for the Osiris "§'j=%)- The style of the figure and inscription, and the spelling 
ss, £\ J \ }, date the object to the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


= MU] E) lor J: ome rk, ov, 0 

2 Pern, op. cit, 14. The force of this argament is lout when we remember that the inscription was the 
farthest from the river, and a considerable distance beyond all the others (stid.), Tuthmosis’ officials 
might be excused for not turning that last “corner.” At the same time Peniati can hardly have survived 
her long, since he would have been an old man at the time of Hatshopaut's death. 

4 Urk., tv, 486, no, 148, * Zeitechr. f. aig. Spr, uv, V4. 

4 Gurrerrn, Proce. Soe, Bibl, Arch. xt, 04. 

# So Sethe, following the earlier reading of L., J., text, Ix, 59, 

7 So Guwrrra, ibid. * Seri, op. cit, r¥, 66. 

® Surely Professor Sethe has begged the question of their identity by calling Auhmése (op, cit, 1¥, 68) 
“Gauschreiber und Leiter der Banten wrter Hatschepsowet und Thutmosts 111" (italics mine), since the 
only evidence for his having served under these rulers is in the possible identification of him with the 
Aabmise of the Louvre palette E. 3212, whose master we have seen worked under them ; whereas he 
appears to deduce the identification from the remark already quoted. 

© Guirerrn, thid. The incomplete name of the second priest maay also have been Aabmidse, 


Plate XXX. 





1. Shabti-figure of Aahmose, British Museum 24427. Seale % 
2,3. Front and back views respectively of a wooden kohl-pot belonging to Aahmose. 
British Museum $337. Seale ¢ 
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The wooden kobhl-pot, B.M. 5337, is of the quadruple-cylinder type (Pl. xxx, figs. 2 
and 3) with five separate wells. Height over all 37s inches. A button (PL xxx, fig. 2) was 
to hold the lid of the pot (now lost) in place. A metal loop (same fig.), if part of the 
original object, was doubtless to retain the kohl-stick, The pot is inscribed with a single 
line of hieroglyphs on each cylindrical face as follows (PL. xxx, fig, 2): 

“Fine eye-paint for every day—(from) the first month of Inundation to the fourth 
month of Inundation, (from) the first month of Winter to the fourth month of Winter, 
(from) the first month of Summer to the fourth month of Summer.” Down the plinth 
at the back runs (Pl. xxx, fig. 3) “An offering which the King gives to Amen-Rér, that he 
may give every good and pure thing for the Ka of the Director of Works, the seribe 
Aahmdse, justified.” 

The delightful cutting of the hieroglyphs determines the date of the pot, which is 
much the same as that of the shabti, with perhaps the possibility of greater range on 
either side. Both objects are therefore covered by the period during which Aahmise of 
Peniati lived. We thus have a series of inscriptions from this period giving the following 
table ; 

1. Louvre palette: (T= (}2°fi\—~—fg, oa. | 
2. Silsilah graffito: } §) (or }y4) and ff 2 =f). 
3. Kohl-pot, B.M. 5337: “g\ 4 —~f. 

4, Shabti, B.M. 24427; j=. 


Without evidence to the contrary it is difficult to avoid seeing in the Aahmése of 
these four inscriptions a single person—the Aahmése of our letters. The table represents 
the chronological order of the inscriptions (3 and 4 are more or less contemporary), and 
the letters would belong to the same period as the Louvre palette, 

Summing up all the evidence, we may say of the Scribe Aahmdse, with whose 
correspondence we have to deal, that he was the clerk, or assistant, or secretary to a 
Director of Works, Peniati, whose headquarters or more probably place of origin was 
Hermonthis; that he almost certainly lived at Thebes—the bulk of the Anastasi collec- 
tion is believed to have come from there, and it is improbable that hia letters were 
moved after his death—and worked there under Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis IIL, surviving 
well into the reign of the latter, since he was presumably a younger man than Peniati, 
It seems probable that in later years, after the death of Peniati, he took over some of 
his duties, being promoted to be Director of Works, and was given the rank of Scribe of 
the Nome. As Peniati’s deputy he must have made many visits to the quarries at Sil- 
silah, and there would be nothing unusual in his having prepared for himself a tomb on 
the west bank which bears his name, We must turn to the letters themselves for further 
information. 

Papyrus B.M. 10102". Pls. xxxi, xxxii, fig. 2 and xxxv (facing p. 312). 
TRANSLATION, 

Recto (1) The Noble Mentuhotep greets the scribe Aah-(2)mése of Penit, in life prosperity 
and health ; and im the favour of (3) Amen-Ret, King of the Gods, of Atum, Lord of Heliopolis, 
Rer-(4)Harakhti, Thoth, Lord of the Divine words, Seshat (?)1, (5) Lady of writing, and of 

1 The papyrus is 0 inches long, and varies in width from 43 inches at the top to 44 inches at the bottom, 
Tt has been attacked by the worm and is torn in places, [ts legibility is only seriously affected along a 
strip about } inch thick down tho length of the left-hand edge, Hore the papyrus is not only fall of holes 
and tears, but its surface also bas been badly rubbed, the signs being almost obliterated even where the 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xrv. st) 
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thy revered God, who loves thee: may they grant thee favour (6) and love, and enterprise 
in all thy undertakings. Further: (1) please have* erected the matting’ and beams of (8) 
the storehouses and back of the howse. (9) The wall is six ewbits (10) high. Then, as to the 
doors of (11) the storehouses, let them be five eubits (12) high; and® aa to the doors (15) af 
the living-room, let them be (14) aie oubits high. And thow (15) shalt tell the bwilder 
Amenmése to do. it thus, (16) and to hurry on the building of the house hard®. (17) How 
fortunate that my brother ts with thee; two heads are better than one!? Verso (1) Further: 
1 will send thee the height of the (2) house, as also its breadth. Further: let (3) a shelter be made 
from some of the matting and (4) let it be given to Benya, Further: let (5) the price" of the 
property be given to (8) its owner; let his heart be satiafied, mind! (7) See that he does nat 
arrel® with me when I” arrwe! 
(Address) Mentuhotep to the sorihe Aahmise™ of Peni{t]. 


NoTes ON THE TRANSLATION, 

1, The P. is certain; =\ extremely probable; but is ™ possible? 

3. Peet (Journal, x11, 70) takes ntr-k &psy inapposition to Amen-Rér, as indeed is possible 
on the evidence of the simgle example provided by the Louvre letters. Clearly, however, it 
cannot refer to Ainen-Rér in the present context: nor can it be taken in apposition to the 
preceding deity since that is a goddess. (Even if the difficulty of concord could be overlooked, 
the point of the phrase would be lost, since two different deities would both be referred to as 
“thy revered god” in addressing the same man.) Surely the words must mean something like 
“thy patron saint,” and in the two most formal greetings (B.M. 10104 and Louvre $230 a) 
are appropriately coupled with the name of Amen-Rér—as if to emphasize at the outset 
the two extremes of possible worship, the official first god of the state and the private 
god of the individual. This interpretation is clinched to my mind by the words wer tw 
which follow, Peet took the verb as sidm-f with optative sense, and the names of the 
gods which followed as subject, With the new examples before us (B.M. 10102, 5 and 
10104, 3) it is clear from its position that the phrase mir fw is to be taken with nfr-k spsy 
“thy revered god who loves thee.’ The word-order in both cases makes it impossible to 
take mr tw as sdm-f. But we should expect the more idiomatic form of the participle, 
the geminating mrr: and that is precisely what we find in Louvre $230 a, 2. If further 
proof were needed that mr in the B.M. letters is the participle and not adm-f, it would 
be found in the omission of mr tw altogether from the one lengthy greeting which also 
omits wink Fpsy, 

3. See Gardiner, Ky. Gram., § 440, who suggests that the force of the imperfective 
sdm-f in such a case is diffidence or politeness. The form —‘— with the r is quite 
anomalous (op. cit., § 289, 1). Itis possible that the scribe meant to use the introductory 
phrase r nit (as in vs. 1) and accidentally omitted the second word. 

4, The word in, which occurs again (vs, 3) in the plural, is, I believe, unknown, It is 
clearly an object sometimes used in house construction, and from its determination 
appears to be made of wicker or wood, rather than stone. It occurs here in juxtaposi- 
tion to ssw, “beams,” and should therefore be connected with the process of roofing. 
From its use in vs. 3, and the presence of the plural article m7, we should read it asa plural 
here also. The reference in the second passage is still more definitely to roofing, since 
the fnw are to be used to make a shelter (lit. protection’). The modern inhabitants 
papyrus itself has not been torn. The surface of the reeto (H/V) only is thos affected, Tho writing on the 
ver'so is very clear, and as the scribe haa started again at the original top of the page (ie, the top of the 
recto is ala the top of the vera), and allowed himself a small margin, there is no difficulty in reading it, 
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of Upper Egypt roof their mud brick houses by laying palm fibres on wooden beams and 
plastering them together with mud, weighing down this layer with broken pottery, A 
similar process must have been in use among the ancient Egyptians, but the determina- 
tive of in shows that the word means something actually made rather than reeds or 
leaves simply, It must therefore have been some kind of basket work or matting which 
was placed on the beams and then plastered, both sides, with mud. We can probably 
define the word even more certainly, in the light of the excavations of the palace of 
Amenophis III at Medinat Habu, The very important description given by Tytus! of 
the different types of roofing construction in use in the palace, shows that the lighter 
kind was identical in principle with that employed to-day in Egypt. More than that, it 
tells us the exact nature of the in, viz., “heavy mata of palm fibre,” the gerid of the 
modern Egyptian, used by him for this purpose?, We may therefore translate ¢n(w) “mat 
or “matting.” Si(w); —- is probable, but the traces of the plural strokes are doubtful, 

5, See Gardiner in this Journal, xiv, 86 ff, 

6. Lowe the reading of the signs after J, to Dr. Gardiner, The phrase occurs again 
below vs. 6; see Worterbuch, sub voc, and Gardiner, Lit. Texts, 42, n. 6, with his reference 
to Erman in Zeilechr. f. dg. Spr., xum, 107. 

1. The second jr in the phrase didi- hr-d hr-k is certain. The imperfective sdm-f suggests 
that the whole phrase may be a proverbial saying; perhaps literally “let me place my 
head and thy head (together). At any rate something like “Two heads are better than 
one”’ is indicated by the context, and seems possible. 

8. For st see Peet, Journal, xu, 71. twin n pr, literally the “land of the house,” seems 
to be the land on which the house is being built, and “property” is the word nearest in 
sense to the Egyptian phrase. I took /wtn at first in the more technical sense of “flooring,” 
“floor” (see Borchardt, Zur Baugeschichte des Amontempels in Karnak, 40, line 4, and cf. 
Worterbuch, sub voc.), translating, “let the price of the flooring [mud tiles, perhaps painted] 
of the house be given to his (Benya’s) master.” The translation above (p. 298) is Peet's 
suggestion, and to my mind much happier in the context, 

9. Of. Gardiner in Zettsehr. f. dg. Spr., xiv, 43, n. to 1. 16. 

10. In Pl. xxxv read = for —. 

11, The stroke here does duty for the determinative used as ideogram. See Gardiner, 
Eg. Gram., Sign-list, Z.5, where he quotes examples of this name so written. Cf. below, 
B.M. 10107, the writing (1. 5) of Tetisheri and (I. 9) of Ramase, 


COMMENTARY. 

The general sense of this letter is quite clear. A certain Mentuhotep, a person of 
some ainall importance, writes to Aalimise to give him instructions about a house which 
is in the process of building. (Our letter ia presumably not the first on the subject.) 
Aahmése is superintending the operation—he may have been the contractor, hardly the 
architect—and is to pass on his information to the actual builder, Amenmise. The first 
part of the letter is taken up with detailed instructions for the building of the house, 
which is to be carried on with as much speed as possible. The writer then congratulates 
himself on having a brother with Aahmése who can give an eye to his (the writer's) 
interests. The second part of the letter looks further ahead. Mentuhotep promises to 
send further instructions with regard to the building operations and he gives orders for 
the putting up of a hut for a workman* (?) who is, one supposes, to assist in the building. 

' Roan pe P, Trrva, A preliminary report on the re-crcavation of the Palace of Amenhotep LY, 13. 
1 Cf, Peer and Woounny, City of Adienaten, 1, 57 and 73. 
? Or docs Mentubotep mean that some of the in are to be reserved for Benya? (Peet). 

a—J 
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Finally he arranges for payment to be made for the land on which the house is being 
built and urges that this should be satisfactory to the recipient, who is (evidently) 
a neighbour of his with whom he wishes to be on good terms when he comes to live in 
his new house. Several points, however, require c iscussion, 

Mentuhotep himself is, as far as I can discover, unknown. He was probably a Theban, 
since the capital was the centre of Aahmdse’s activities, and Mentuhotep proposes (vs., Il. 1-2) 
to inform him of the progress of the building, proving that he cannot have been far from 
the spot. Peet's suggestion’ that the invocation of Ptah of Memphis in Louvre 32504 
may imply that the writer's home was at Memphis seems to me unfounded, Throughout 
these letters the invocations are to the Great Gods of the Empire, Amen-Rer of Thebes, 
Ptah of Memphis and Atum of Heliopolis? (with possibly a local reference to Thebes in 
the “Gods and Goddesses who are in Karnak" of B.M. 10103, 10104), and to Thoth* 
(and his female counterpart?) as Patron of Scribes. Ptah may indeed have been envisaged 
as Patron of Building, as well. Rér-Harakhti simply stresses the solar side of the state 
eult of Amiin. 

The recipient of the letter was Aalmase, here called “(he) of Penit.” The name itself, 
Penit, is sufficiently close to the probable pronunciation of Pnisty to be explainable as 
an attempt to spell that name. This fact, taken inte consideration with the strong 
evidence already cited for the equation of the two names—namely, the common ongin 
of all four letters in the British Museum, the rareneas of letters at this period, and the 
mention of Aahmése (with or without n Pnisty) in the five other letters, is sufficient to 
convinee us that Mentuhotep was writing to the man we know as Aahmise of Peniati, 
even though he was not so certain as ourselves how to spell the name of his corre- 
spondent's superior, 

Aahmdse’s official position as confidential clerk to Peniati can scarcely have been 
gained without some knowledge of the duties of a builder and contractor, and even of an 
architect. And the inseription at Silsilah (see above p. 296) shows that though his routine 
work may have lain in a Theban office, he was not merely a Civil Service clerk. There 
is nothing surprising, then, in a friend appealing to him personally to superintend the 
building of his house near by. The house would be built chiefly of sun-dried mud bricks’, 
and we know that stone was very little used in private houses except for the doorways® 
and certain internal fittings. Now the details emphasized by Mentuhotep in the first half 
of his letter to Aahmdse are the respective heights of two doorways. It is very possible 
that Aalmdse had undertaken to supply the stone needed for the house, which he would 
no doubt be able to get at “wholesale” pricea®. 

There are several difficulties connected with the interpretation of Mentubotep’s 
instructions in r, 7 and 8, “Please have erected the matting and beams of the store- 
houses and back of the house"; we should expect the word s#(w) (beams) to come 
before in (matting), that being the natural order of construction. This is not so serious 


| Journal, xm, 73. * Cf Griffith in Journal, xin, 195, 

? Professor Pest agrees that the signs after the god's name in Louvre 32300 should read “| | 4) 4}, not 
ai he read them, Jowrnal, xm, pl xiii, top piece, L 2. \ 

* See Peer and Woourey, City of Abenaten, 1, 37. * dhual. 

* At El“Amarnah, the only site from which we bave concrete evidence of normal housing construction 
in classical Egypt, stone doorways are ax a rule only found for the main entrances of the large houses, 
partly owing to the poor quality of the native limestone, and partly owing to the speed with which building 
was carried out there. Rut there ia no reason why doorways of stone should not have been the general rule 
for all] roome at Thebes in the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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an objection as the awkward phraseology after wih. If we had hr instead of n at the 
beginning of line 8, we should translate simply “cause the matting and beams to be 
placed on the storehouses, ete.” Can the preposition n be used in this way with wh? 
Certainly the sense of the whole passage is improved if we take m as the preposition (if 
only with the meaning “for” or “to”’), rather than the genetival adjective aé1, But 
whatever the precise phraseology may have been, the general meaning is clear, that the 
beams and matting for the roof were to be put in position on the (already standing) 
walls of “the storehouses and back of the house.” What are we to understand by the 
“storehouses” and the “back of the house”? For each phrase two explanations are 
possible, First, the storehouses may be granaries or other sheds standing outside and 
(generally) unconnected with the main house; or they may be rooms inside the house 
which, we know®, contained cupboards, and were obviously used as storerooma, The 
“back of the house” might similarly refer to the complex of kitehen and general rooma, 
ete., which stood outside, and detached from, the main house on any fair-sized middle- 
class estate, and which is generally considered to have been the servants’ quarters. These 
rooma are usually at the back of the house. Or, again, the phrase phwy m pr pr may 
sinply refer to the hindmost rooms of the house. For the Egyptian house of modest 
size, although built round a central room, so as to form a square building, was divided 
into three essentially different parts, each part becoming more intimate and less public 
the further in one went*, This can be well seen by a study of Mr. Newton's plan of the 
house of the Vizier Nakht at Akhetaten*. Now, immediately after speaking of the 
ploy » jp; pr, the writer goes on to give the height of the wall, which was presumably 
either literally a single wall, or at any rate a series of continuous walls, And since this 
wall has clearly something to do with roofing the storehouses and back of the house it 
follows that the fort and the phwy n pz pr were parts of the same architectural complex. 
The height of the wall would naturally condition the addition of the roof (in, a); and 
the meaning of this whole sentence must be: Please roof the storehouses and back of the 
house now, as the wall is already high enough, t.e., 6 cubits. The part of the building 
thus referred to is more likely to have been the back of the house itself than a complex of 
kitchens and storerooms outside and separate fromit. This is borne out by the allusion to 
the fost, “living-room,” * which by its nature is certainly the“ central hall" of the private 
side of the house (not the large “Central Hall” in which guests were received), and which 
is mentioned in paralleliam with the “storerooms.” The wall referred to therefore 
probably formed the outside of the living-room and a number of storerooms, and the 
beams for the roof were to rest on this and at points an equal height from the ground 
in the wall of the Central Hall (which was allowed a greater height than the rest of the 
house to enable it to be lighted by clerestory windows), and thus to condition the height of 
the roof of the “ back of the house,” as opposed to the height of the great central hall next 
door. The difference in height between the doors of the “storerooms” and of the “living- 
1 Oy, however, r wih wirt wo wit nmet, “for building the dockyand of the royal barge,” B.M, 10006, 
rervo, ool. 8, 11 (unpublished), and Berlin Wirterbucd, 1, 256, sub woe. F 111, 
1 Peer and Woourey, op. cit, 47, 
* The phrase he-l r phwy pr occurs a8 a wornan's oath in Ganptwen, The Inser, of Mes, 61, N. 35, “(If 
T spenk falsely) may I be sent to the back of the house.” Gardiner interprets this as being the servanta’ 
quarters, ic., that the wife was to be relegated to the company of the servants she was accustomed to oom- 
mand, But it might equally refer to the farim part of the house itself, and simply moan that the lady 
was in disgrace and must not come into the public roowns with her husband and his questa. 
* Peer and Wooury, op. eit. Pl. iii, 
© Of. at fima(d), Pap. BLM. 10062, 8, 9, and Gol. Glawary, 5,13. (Peet) 
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room” is, as we should expect, in proportion to the differences in their size and importance, 
But 6 and 5 cubits! (about 10 ft, 4in, and 8 ft, 5 im. respectively) are perhaps higher than 
has been conjectured hitherto from excavations on the town-site at Fl-Amarnah*, and 
these details are worth noting for future restorations of domestic architecture; as also ts 
the height of the wall (I, 9) which determined the height of the roof from the floor. 

In vs. 4 a fourth person, Benya, is brought into the discussion. If I am right in 
translating mky— “shelter,” then he was a labourer engaged in the building of the house. 
He appears to have lived far enough away from the site to make it inconvenient for him 
to return home at night so long as he was working at it. So a “shelter,” consisting, 
probably, of a small back room—emall enough not to require beams to support the 
wicker of the roof—was to be put up for him®, 

The address of this letter was written about two-thirds of the way down the verse 
and parallel with the writing on it, but while the writer's name and the “te” of direction 
are the same way up as the rest of the writing on the 
verso, the name of the recipient and his title are upside 
down. The two names are separated by about a quarter of 
an inch of blank space (Mentuhotep’s name being on the 
left of the blank), and in such a way that when the papyrus 
was folded vertically in half the two names would be on 
opposite sides. The horizontal folds had to be made first, 
and from the traces of them that can be seen, it looks as 
if the papyrus was folded into so small a bundle that there 
was room left on its surface for a single line of address 
only. This thin strip of the surface of the papyrus is a 
slightly lighter colour than the rest. The address was, of 
course, written after the folding was done, It will be seen 
that although the principle of bringing the names of the 
sender and recipient tmto relation by means of the fold is 
the same as that of the Middle Kingdom letters from 
Lahiin* the method on which it is worked is different. The 
accompanying figure will explain the procedure. The folds 
were made in the order of the letters of the alphabet, but so as 
always to have the surface which later received the address 
(t.¢., the area DDAA) exposed. Capital letters indicate the 
primary folds, small letters those which were automatically made in the inner part of the 
papyrus by the primary folds, There are no traces of a seal of any kind. 





t Presumably the “royal cubit" of 20°6 inches, since it is not otherwise distinguished: ¢f, Garrriri, 
Pree. Soe. Bib, Arch., x1v, 406. If it were the “small oubit,” the two beiglits would be 8 ft. 6 in, and 7 ff. 
1 In, respectively. : 

* The most concrete pieces of evidence from these are the few stone doorwaya found complete. See 
Pret and Woounsy, op, ert, 18, and Bonomanor in Jf.).0.6., uw, 18. 

* During the Egypt Exploration Society's excavationa at Tell ol-‘Amurnah in 1923-4, it was found 
necessary to build a new house for the exesvaters. A convenient site was chosen anid some men detailed 
forthe work, The site of the new hotse was four miles from the old, and so the men who wore working on it 
ware told to live hy the new building. They lived in two rootos, which consisted in part of the ruin of the 
outhouses of the ancient house, and they had to add « few bricks to the walls (to make the top level), and 
put on a roof of reeds and mud plaster, As each room was to hold a squad of meu, they could not dispense 
with beams to support the reeds, In all other respects this was a perfect modern parallelism to the Benya 
incident. ‘ Gaorrren, Aadwn Pepyrd, 70, 
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Papyrus B.M. 10103". Pls. xxxii, fig. 1, xxxiii, fig. 2 and xxxv, 
TRANSLATION, 

Reeto (1) Hori grevts his [master]!, Aalmése, in life, prosperity and health, and in the 
favour of Amen-(2)Rét, King of the Gods, of Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, of Thoth, Lord of the 
Divine words*, and of the Gods and Goddesses who dwell in (3) [Aarnak?]: May they grant 
thee favour and love, and enterprise in all thy undertakings! Further: (4) Hail to thee, Hail 
lo thee!* Is it well with thee? Behold, it is well with me [4 (End of letter®), 

Verso (Address)* Hort to the seribe Aahmave of Peniati, his Master, 


Notes on THe TRANSLATION, 
The restoration fits the gap excellently. 


"| | 2) 4 Certain. 
. Bee below, Commentary, p. 304, 
Definitely mk tei, not mk wi, 
The hieratic does not reach the end of the line by a few signs, and there would 
have been room for one, or perhaps two (with nothiig to spare) more lines below, So 
that this is clearly the whole letter. 

6. The address is written just below line 4 of the recto, only on the verso, the words 
Hri » being upside-down in respect of the writing on the recto. 


ot oo BS 


COMMENTARY. 


The value of this letter is mainly linguistic. It can hardly be said to throw any 
freah light on the activities of Ashmdse, and it tells us nothing about the writer. Various 
small points, however, make it of importance to the series. 

In the first place, as has been pointed out in note 5 above, this letter is complete, 
Its intention, therefore, was quite unofficial. Hori sends a polite little note to Aahmése, 
hoping that all is well with him, as it is with himself. The nb-f, “his master,” seems here 
to imply something more than mere politencss, however, since we do not find it iti 
Ptahu’s letter to Ashmdse. We must assume that Hori is in a subordinate position to 
that of Aahmdse—possibly he was a junior official in his own department who had not 
yet graduated sufficiently to take to himself the title seribe*®, Whether the motive for the 
letter was politeness pure and simple, or a preliminary to a request, we cannot tell. It 
will be more profitable to notice one or two points in the manner rather than the matter 
of the letter. 

There seems to have been no correspondence between the lengths of the contents of a 
etter and of its opening formulae. B,M.10107, which has much more to say than B.M. 10108, 
reduces the invocation to Gods to a single name, and that in its shortest form. Hori, on the 
other hand, although omitting to mention two forma of the Sun God, brings in additional 
deities which Mentuhotep, writer of our longest letter, had not bothered with. Hori's 
array of gods seems to me to be further evidence for placing the centre of activities of 
all the persons connected with the correspondence in Thebes; since besides opening with 
Amen-Rér he finishes his invocation with “The Gods and Goddesses who dwell in 

YA fragment by iteelf, ff inches horizontally by 4 inches vertically. The edges are very ragged in parts, 
two large holes in the top and right-hand edges respectively have destroyed several signa, and there are 
amalter boles and cracks which do not seriously affeot the legibility of the text. Herto on the horizontal 
fibrns. 

* Soe Enw ay, op. cit. prsnm and especially pp. 23, 24, 
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Karnak (?)." (That we have to restore 'Ipt- -swt at the beginning of line 3 is practically 
certain from the corresponding panasge in B.M. 10104.) It ts clearly in deference to the 
patron deities not only of the writer's (or ‘Tecipient’s 1) native town, but to what must- 
have been the principal scene of his duties in the great buildings of Karnak. 

The second point of interest in this letter is the use of the uncommon phrase Jf 
kdw-k, for which Peet suggests, ‘‘Hail to thee!"! rather than Spiegelberg's “How are 
you!”; followed by in fw-k mf &, “Is tt well with thee?” exactly as in the Louvre letter 
s2o0@, BM. 10103 is more complete in that it gives us the same idea m the form of a 
statement applied to the writer: “Behold, it is well with me!” 

Tt may be noted that the actual address (in the verso) gives Aahmise's full style, as 
we should expect, in marked contrast to the letter itself, where only his name and 
personal relation to the writer are given, intimating a certain degree of familiarity 
between them. The address, written parallel with the writing on the recto, but with 
Hori’s name upside down (from the point of view of the recto) and “The Scribe Aahmise 
of Peniati, his Master,” the right way up, owes its position to the same process of folding 
as that used in B.M, 10102, though the creases are not so obvious. 


Papyrus B.M. 10107*. Pls, xxxiii, fig. 1 and xxxv. 
TRANSLATION, 


Recto (1) Ptahw greets the scribe (2) Aahmése, in life and prosperity, and in the favour 
of Amen- (3)fter. A word to let you know (4) about the case (i.¢,, lawsuit) of the female slave 
who ts in the charge of (5) the Noble Tetisheri®, The overseer (6) of slaves, Abui...?" was sent ® 
to him to say; “Come, (7) and disgute with him, since he, Mini, has not ana-(Shwered the 
statement of the chief labourer, (9) Ramose:* ‘Behold! in the matter of the female slave" (10) 
of the Noble Mini, the Captain’, (11) he [Mini] would not listen® to my proposal (12) that 
(he) should dispute with me in the Magistrates’ Court,”” 

Verso (Address) Plahw to the scribe Aahmase, 


Nores oN THe TRANSLATION, * 


1, Cf. B.M. 10104, n, 2. The reading of the whole phrase m tnd wit is o little 
uncertain here owing to the tear in the papyrus which has partly destroyed the ?. 
ea For this abbreviated writing see n. 11 to B.M. 10102; of. below, |. 9, writing of 

Oat, 

3. Obviously the name of the overseer of slaves, <=, though suggested by the traces, 
seems most unlikely. 

4. Of the three possible ways of taking $m}, | 4—~ chen Asbo, “he sent,” 
had seemed to me the least probable from the context, and rit-n Ash n-f, “(the overseer 
of slaves) was sent to him,” to give the best sense. ¢ht-n Ash(-+) n-f would make the 
writer play a personal part in the story, which would further involve the already com- 
plicated plot’. 


1 fowrnal, x1, 71, ewh woe. 

7 5} inches long by 3} inches wide. A number of small holes, due to the worm and wear, have done no 
serious hurt, but an oblong piece out of the centre is responsible for lucanae in Il. 6 and 7, The recto ia 
written on the horizoutal filres, ‘The addres, on the verso, is written at right angles to the letter, unlike 
those of BM. 10102 and 10103. 

4’ But see hoelinw, p. 305, n. 1. 
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5. See above n. 2. 

6. The second b7kt is presumably a redundancy, not the slave's name. 

7. Nfy must be a nickname or second name of Mini; it can hardly be another person, 

8. Cf. Gardiner, Eg. Gram., §468, 2 (Faulkner). 

COMMENTARY. 

If it stood alone thia letter might well be no more than an exchange of gossip. There 
is no indication that the writer, still less that the recipient, was implicated in the action 
of the story. But the fact that in Louvre 3230 b Aahmése is personally concerned in 
some dispute about a slave girl makes one wonder whether it is not more than a 
coincidence that the present letter deals with a aimilar subject. There is, however, no 
clne in B.M. 10107 to enable us to formulate any theory of Aahmdse’s part (if any) in 
the action, and it is best therefore to leave him and Ptahu out of it. 

It is not easy to reconstruct the situation from this brief note describing a single 
phase in what must have been a long drawn out affair, Ptahu obviously assumes that 
his reader is thoroughly acquainted with the beginning of the story, and is only con- 
cerned to keep him up to date. From the laconic greeting and omission of any title but 
the word “scribe” for Aahmdse, one gathers that the two men were friends and equals, 

The situation thus recorded I believe to be as follows. A certain chief labourer, 
Ramose, has a grievance against a man of some position (a Aaty-t, whatever the exact 
significance of that word is at this time), ealled Mini Nefy (“The Captain"), in respect of 
& slave girl belonging to the latter. Ramése has challenged Mini to take the matter to 
Court, Mini has refused to do so, and in consequence Ramose has been going about pro- 
claiming Mini's refusal to his friends (Il. 11, 12), At this point our letter takes up the story. 
An overseer of the slaves (presumably those of whom the girl in question was one) is sent 
(by whom?) to a second Asty-¢, Tetisheri, with whom the slave girl has taken refuge. 
This man is clearly a patron in some way of Ramdse, and is now approached by the 
overseer of slaves with the suggestion that he (Tetishori) should hale Mini before the 
court, on account of the girl. That apparently was as far as they had gone in the matter 
when Ptahu wrote. We cannot therefore know the result of the auit. 

If, however, my reconstruction is right, one very interesting small point of legal pro- 
cedure at this time appears. Ramése might go about vilifying Mini, but he could not 
sue him in a court of law. When his taunts failed to provoke Mini, he had to go to a man 
who was Mini's social equal and persuade him to sue Mini. In other words a felléh could 
not suea Bey. Further it appears that a slave who considered that she had a real grievance 
(one which would conceivably be sustained in a court of law) might leave her master 
and take refuge with a third party. But there is not sufficient information in the letter 
to make it clear whether this was a legal privilege or merely a custom which worked 
reasonably well in practice and was therefore tolerated. 

Unfortunately a lavish nse of pronouns in the first part of the letter, where we should 
have preferred at least one more personal name, necessarily leaves us uncertain as to the 


? Since this wis written Dr, Fronkfort has suggested to me that the sense of the passage is: He (Tetisheri) 
has sent Abni...to summon Mini to come to Court, “but he does not answer for Mini's appearance ™ fue 
aif Atri, because of the statement of Ramise that Mini has already refused his challenge tit appoar 
in Court. This seems to me just as com patible both with the yrammar of the passare and with the sense 
of the whole letter aa the version given above. It means of course throwing over the first point made in 
the following parsgraph; but in any case the hypothetical evidence of a single letter would not by itself 
be sufficient to establish a theory such a4 that I have put forward. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ary. 0 
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exact reason for the overseer of slaves being sent to Tetisheri (or to Mini?), and certainly 
unconvinced that this is precisely what did happen. But as the clue to the past history 
of the case lies in Ramése's accusation, quoted in orafio recta, we cannot be far wrong in 
our general presentation of the affair, Some small evidence certainly emerges for a study 
of the relationship between master and servant in the terms used to convey that re- 
lationship in our letter. The girl in question’ is said to be m-r “in charge of,” “in the 
possession of,” or simply “with” Tetisheri, but nt “belonging to” Mini. That this is no 
casual distinction is proved by the use of the came terms in the same circumstances in 
the Louvre letter 3230b. In |. 8 of this letter, where the mother of the slave is 
represented as charging Aahmdse with responsibility for her daughter, she is quoted as 
using m-f, ‘in charge of ” (so Peet); although the same relationship is described Il. 2 and 
7 by the noncommittal int, The fact that m-¢ is used when the mother wishes to stress 
the responsibility of the person in charge certainly suggests, in combination with the B.M. 
letter, that the phrase has at least a semi-technical sense in both cases, Similarly in |. 6 
of the Louvre letter nt refers to the possession of bskt by their master, Tai?. But 
although these two terms m-¢ and mf appear to have in such contexts a constant and 
almost technical signification, they do not provide us by themselves with sufficient 
material for any theories of the exact nature of slavery or servitude in Egypt at this date. 
Further evidence for the study of this subject is to be found in the Louvre letter, some 
points in which are discussed below, p. 309 foll. 

As a final word before leaving B.M, 10107, it is interesting to compare its style with 
that of B.M. 10102, The lengthy formal greetings and handsome seript of the latter 
contrast strongly with the comparatively abrupt introduction and untidy but more 
business-like hand of the former. The one suggests the man of breeding and leisure, and 
at the same time the semi-official tone of the communication (it is after all first and 
foremost a business letter, even if between friends); the other a man whose time is not 
all his own, whose education has been mainly acquired in his own lifetime, and whose 
pen is unhampered by any consideration of personal dignity or social etiquette, The 
contrast appears again in the marked retention of classical idiom in the former, as 
opposed to the introduction in the latter of such usages from colloquial language as bw 
for the negative. And it all agrees extraordinarily well with the difference in the 
positions of the two men: the one a landed proprietor of the old ruling class; the other 
probably a clerk, of humble birth, with little or no interest in the traditional literature, 
but alive to reactions in his own environment. 

Before we turn to the letters written by Aahmdse himeelf, it will be worth while 
to glance at the first of the two letters in the Louvre, published by Maspero and Peet, 
and to see if we can add anything to what has already been said about it, in the light 
of the information gained from the B.M. letters. 


Louvre 3230 a. 


Though the gist of the letter is intelligible, the first part of it lacks coherence aa a 
result of the lacunae. The end, too, is lost. To this fact we probably owe the absence 
of an address, and the slight objection felt by Peet to the letter being an ori one 


' Tt will be generally agreed that we are dealing with the sume slave all through the letter, in view of 
the repetition of the technical word wyit in close connexion with the girl at the beginning and at the end. 

2 Cf. also the BM. Stele 1629 [Harn], Hieroglyphic Texts, v, Pl. i, 1. 13), where ng (after rmét) is used 
of people (Ge, slaves or household servants) belonging to the writer's grandfather. In the next line, however, 
the direct genitive is used to express the same relationship, 





Plate XXXIV. 
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Pap. British Museum 10104, recto (1) and verso (2). 


Neariv natural £152. 
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(instead of a model) ia removed, since we see from B.M. 10102 and 10103 that in the 
Kighteenth Dynasty the address could be written parallel with the text of the letter as 
well as at right angles to it. We have noticed, too, that the tendency was so to fold the 
letter that the address was written towards the bottom rather than the top of the page, 
even when the verso was un-inscribed: so that it may well be that the piece of the 
Louvre 3230. which is lost contained the address on its verso. Another difficulty felt by 
Maspero and Peet was the absence of any title before the writer's name, This is paral- 
Jeled in B.M. Papyri 10103 and 10107. There is, as far as I can see, no point of contact 
in the substance of the Louvre letter with that of any of the others, 


Papyrus B.M. 10104", Recto* Pls, xxxiv and xxxv. 
TRANSLATION, 

(1) Aahmése of Peniati informs his lord, (2) the Comptroller of the Household, 
Waktrenput, in life and prosperity (sic)? and in the favour of Amen-Rér, (3) King of the 
Gods, and of thy revered god who loves thee*, and in the favour of Alum, Lord of Heliopolis, 
(4) Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, and of the gods and goddesses who dwell in Karnak, May they 
grant (5) thee favour and love and enterprise in all thy undertakings......(rest. lost‘), 


Notes on tar TrRANs.attion. 


1. It is difficult to see what could be inserted between 9 and o&. It ia a amall 
sign written over the 0. From the traces, =. and perhaps ¥ are possible. The latter 
sign would surely be an error. The alternative — might be a determinative after the 
whole phrase swdy ib, 

2. I cannot parallel this variation from the usual formula, except in B.M. 10107, 
where precisely the same phrase occurs, |, 2. 

3. See above, B.M. 10102, n. 3, p. 298, "| 

4. Traces of |. 6 (see Pl. xxxiv, fig. 1) are visible, from which (>=) 4) can be certainly 
made out towards the middle of the line, 


COMMENTARY. 


It will be seen that we have here only the opening formulae of the original letter, 
which we have good reason to believe, from the name and titles of the person to whom 
if is addressed, must have contained information of archaeological if not of historical 
interest. The mention of this official constitutes the chief point of interest in the letter, 
The imy-r pr wr n newt, “Great Steward of the King,” Waétrenput, is an historical 
person known to us from a single inscription, which shows that he held office under the 
co-regency of Tuthmosis IIT and Hatshepsut?, The inscription, which was copied by 
de Morgan‘, states that Waztrenput (whose title is here written my A—+ =) was 
“again prospecting” (for stone), and is to be found in the face of the Gebel el-Hamim, 


' Width 7 inches, longth 44 inches. Originally, the papyrus was probably double its prosent length, but 
it has been torn in half in ancient times and large pieces ara nisting from the left-hand bottom corner. 
For the rest, the fragment is in poor condition, but the writing itself ia very clear, Aceto written on the 
horizontal fibres 

2 What is left of the verso bears sume rough accounts; see the Additional Note at the ond of this pauper, 
p 311 and PL. xxxiv, fig. 2 

7 Urkunelen, rv, 304, 

‘ pe Monga, Catilogue des monunients tnseriptiona, 1, 207, 10 

30—2 
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a quarry on the East Bank of the Nile about 15 miles south of Kim Ombo. Sethe 
suggested! that it was from this quarry that the door set up in Hatshepsut’s reign in 
the great Temple at Ombos? came. Although the distance between the Gebel el-Hamaim 
and Ombos is slightly greater than that between Ombos and 8ilsilah, the Southern 
quarry offered the advantage of being higher up the river, and to some extent, there- 
fore, facilitated transport. But we may believe that the colossal building schemes of 
Tuthmosis and Hatshepsut made it necessary to go further up than Silsilah, even for the 
stone for Thebes, in order to relieve the pressure at the nearer quarries. At all events, 
we can have little doubt, remembering the inscriptions at Shatt er-Rigil and Silsilah, and 
the official positions of Aahmése and his master, Peniati, that the present letter was in 
some way connected with the provision of stone, and that it may even have been written 
when Waitrenput wae in the South “prospecting” for new quarries; and we can endorse 
the view of de Morgan that Waitrenput was looking for stone destined “ probablement 
i la constraction du sanctuaire de Karnak*.” The name Wrdirngpwt (with pl. 1 written out) 
is, to say the least, very uncommon*—je={* occurs fairly frequently, but always as a 
woman's name®—and it i curious that it should be given toa man, It is only to be 
explained, in fact, by the assumption that he was named after the Queen, Hatshepsut, 
whose Nebti name was J={{{*, As the Queen would not have received this name till her 
coronation, after the death of Tuthmosis I, we must assume that Waztrenput was born 
after she began to reign. Her reign only lasted for 22 years: but as Waztrenput’s inserip- 
tion in the Gebel el-Hamam mentions both rulers, Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis II, he must 
have been promoted to his office while the Queen was still alive. Taking into consideration 
the precocity of Hastern races, it is quite possible that, if he had been born at the beginning 
of the reign, he should be appointed to this post before the end, but the greater part of 
his official life must have been spent under Tuthmosis, unless we suppose that he had 
obtained office through the favour of the Queen, in which case he may well have lost it 
at her death. This, however, is improbable. His title, ‘my-r pr wr n newt, while similar 
to one of Senmut's, is distinguished from it by the n newt. For Sanmut, Hatshepsut’s 
favourite minister, included among his many titles that of —\/), by itself? and variously 
defined, e.g., imy-r pr wr ~~ 4. (Neferurér)*, —]9 (with variants —} 2 and 17} 
alone)"; but never, so far as I can discover, —\/}—4 = , the writing of which would 
have been quite consistent with the wholesale assumption of masculine titles by 
Hatshepsut. It seems probable, therefore, that Waitrenput and Senmut were contem- 
poraries for a part of Hatshepsut’s reign and that the definitions after the title 
imy-r pr wr represent genuine distinctions in their offices, which did not conflict. 
WaZtrenput’s then would be a personal appointment of Tuthmosis to the Great Steward- 
ship of his own household, a post which, of small consequence during the queen’s reign, 
would on her death be one with considerable power attached to it™, 


' Urk,, 1¥, 304. * Ork., rv, 382, No, 118, * pe Moncas, op, cit,, 1, 206. 

* T havenot been able to find a single occurrence of it elsewhere, excepting in the Nebti-nameof Hatshepsut. 

® Seo LIEDLRIX, Zhet,, sub voe, 

* Always written so, Gavrmen, Livre dee rois (Mém. de PInatit. frang. d'arch. ortent, du Caire, xvi), 
236 £, exeept once where the = is placed after {{{ instead of after ] (éhid., p. 245, No. xn). In the Gebel 
el-Hamim inseription, Waztrenput also spells his name thus, os opposed to the spelling of our papyrus, 

? Urk., 1v, 386, No, 2:  fhid., aod Haun, Hier. Texts, v, Pl. 20, otc, 0 Urk., rv, 308, 8. 

1” ‘This attempt to define the historical position of Waktrenput takes as tte basis Dr, Hall's reconstruc- 
tion of the Tuthmosid succession in his Ancient History of the Near Bast, p. 2661. aa opposed to that of 
Professors Sethe and Breasted in Untersuchungen 1 and 0 respectively. Tt is, in fact, another pieos of 
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Of the rest of the letter there is little to say. The opening formula, though differing 
slightly from that of the other letters, ia sufficiently reminiscent of the Lahin letters of 
the M.K. and the Gurob letters of the Kighteenth Dynasty not to require further comment, 
than that it is here nsed, presumably, because Aahmidse is writing to a person in a high 
position; swd? bisa more formal and perhaps politer phrase than nd Art. Two important 
points must be noticed, however, as bearing on the next problem for solution, which is: 
How does it happen that this letter and the Louvre 3230 b, though both" apparently 
written by Ashmdse for delivery to other persons, are found with letters sent to him? 
The first: point is the writing of B.M. 10104. It is much larger than that of any of the 
other letters under discussion, and it has a peculiar formality about it which distinguishes 
it Ina marked way from the handsome script of 10102, and the rather simple hand of 
10107, Moreover, from a study of Maspero’s facsimile alone, it is easy to see that there 
is nothing in common between the writing of B.M. 10104 and Loutre 3230b. The second 
point is that on what remains of the verso of our papyrus there is no address®, but, instead, 
notes of accounts, in a smaller and careless hand?, Taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the letter has come down to us with others received by Aahmdse, the presence of 
these accounts admits of one conclusion—that the letter Was never dispatched. Two 
alternative explanations could account for this: Hither the letter was written with the 
mtention of delivery and was afterwards held up owing to later information received by 
the writer, or for aome other reason which could make the letter unnecessary or insufficient. 
(Tf we had the whole of the original piece of papyrus, and it bore traces of the address, 
underneath or below the accounts‘, we should be fairly safe in assuming this to be the 
correct explanation.) Or our present papyrus was never meant to be more than a draft 
from which the real letter would be copied. For the moment we ean leave the point 
and simply note that, whatever the reason, Aalimise'a letter was never dispatched, but 
was turned over for use as scrap paper, in which capacity it was finally used to receive 
jottings of accounts. 


[Louvre 3230 b,] 


The second letter from Aahmise, Louvre 3230 b, is addressed to the Treasurer Tai. 
Aahmése calls him “his master,” but as he uses the same phrase in addressing Waitrenput 
it is clear that this is a title of respect and does not mean that Aahmse was necessarily 
under Tat’s jurisdiction. The letter is about a slave who was in Aahmdse'’s charge and 
who has been taken away by Tai, and given to someone else, The contents of the letter 
may be discussed later on. For the moment we must notice three points. First, as in 
B.M. 10104, the addressee is a high official, one to whom Aahmdse referred as “his master.’’ 
Secondly, unlike B.M. 10104, which opens in an essentially formal manner which is familiar 
to us, N. informs N., the Louvre papyrus opens with so unusual a phrase as to make 
Professor Peet question for a moment whether the document could really be a letter®, 
As he points out, the reading, dd-tn, gives us the phrase used in the New Kingdom “to 


evidence in favour of Halls view; for if the other were true wa should have to suppose that Wadtrenput 
was appointed Lny-r pr wr n newt and sent.down to the quarries at Gebel ol-Hamém before he was sevon- 
teen, in order to allow for the five years of Tuthmosia Ul's reign Which elapsed before Hatshepsut had 
herself recognized as fall sovereign with him, 

' The “exact parallel" to this (ef Pre, Journal, an, 74), in the Hekanakht papers, has a special 
explanation (see WinLock, Bull. Mur. Mus, 11, Dee., 35) which we have no evidence for aasuining here. 

* Soe note 4. * See Adiitional Note, p 301. 

* The address would probably have been on the lost part, ef. above, pi. 307. * Journal, xu, 73. 
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introduce a deposition in a court of law'.”" He goes on to say that the contents of the 
letter and the fact that dd-tn is followed by n né.f, shows that the phrase has not this 
technical sense here, and translates literally, “what so-and-so said.’ He thinks it natural 
enough that a man who obviously had something to say should have cut the empty 
salutations and introduced his business by the simplest statement. Thirdly, although 
the letter was complete, there was no address, since the verso has been gummed down 
on to mummy wrapping. But, with Professor Peet, we need have no doubt that this is 
not a model letter; therefore this letter was probably never meant to be dispatched. 

The implication of all this is clear: B.M. 10104 is a real letter, written by Aahmase 
himself, originally meant to be posted, but held back for some reason unknown; aor, but 
less probably, a careful draft of a real letter; while Louvre 3230 b is a copy, eventually 
to be filed for reference, made by a junior scribe in the same office as Aahmoae, of a 
letter which had been written by Aahmése*, There is, then, nothing surprising in the 
letters being found together, The difference in the two hands is important, for assuming 
that Aahmdse himself wrote B.M. 10104%, he could not have written the Louvre papyrus; 
which accounts for the unusual opening phrase of the latter. That was the work of a clerk 
whose business it was to see that the contents of Aahmise’s letters were safely filed, 
but to whom the polite salutations used by him were of no importance. Further, it is 
impossible to believe, in the face of the salutations used inthe other letters—even the 
most economical, that between the two equals, Ptahu and Aahmose—that Aahmise 
could have written to so superior a person as the Treasurer without the proper respect- 
ful salutations. Indeed, B.M. 10104 shows us that he must have departed from the 
common phrase of the day, nd frt, and used a longer and more formal greeting in this 
case. These considerations may tempt us to see in the phrase dd-tn a slightly more 
technical meaning than we had supposed. Although we must translate “What so-and-so 
said,” or similarly, dd-tn may well have been regarded by the Egyptians at this time asa 
stereotyped phrase for technical use in business correspondence: an interesting stage, in 
fact, in the evolution of its still more technical sense in legal documents‘, 

The contents of Louvre 3230b are discussed by Professor Peet, who does not, 
however, consider that much can be inferred from them, in view of our ignorance 
of the subject of slavery and servitude in Ancient Egypt. But it is perhaps worth 
noticing some of the difficulties in the letter, only the general sense of which is clear. 
The main difficulties lie in the translation of the phrase, 1. 4, imi Jeptw sbt-9 hne-d, 
Professor Peet translates, “Let her value be taken along with mine” and explains in a 
note that he assumes here that “ Aahmdse is offering to do extra work himself to represent 
the contribution of the girl.” But in that case, the sentence in |. 5 “Or let my lord 
eommand that I should be made to deliver her task, ete.” is redundant, for the two 
alternatives make exactly the same offer. But in any case, 1s it conceivable that Aahmdse, 
4 civil servant, and confidential clerk to Peniati (as the opening words of the letter 


) Journal, ibid, 

* Professor Peet suggests that letters of both sides in a business correspondence were eventually filed 
in 4 public offices, and that this would explain the letters to and from Ashmiee being found together, The 
evidence of the two letters taken together favours the simpler explanation given above. 

* This assumption is justified, to my mind, by the full spelling of the name, Peniati, a «pelling which 
Is tnique in these letters. Naturally Aahmitee would be likely to make the most of his high-sounding title, 
“Anhméee of Peniati,” particularly in writing to a superior. 

* Cf. BM. 10107, 1, 8, above » din, eto, where there ia a suggestion of a semi-technical meaning, 
“allegation” perhaps, 
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remind us), would think for one moment of offering to do the work of a slave girl? We 
should perhaps get a more reasonable translation if we took hnr-é closely with sdt-s as “her 
exchange with me,” i.¢., the handing over of the girl to Aahmése (in return for money), in 
which case the alternative suggestion, that Aahmdse should provide (vicariously) her 
work, would be opposed to the idea of price present in the word s6t. But we do not 
know if this is a possible Egyptian construction, Perhaps hnt-¢ may be taken with ssptw 
to mean “from me” (lit, “from my means”). At all events the sense of the passage must 
be that Aahmise offers the price of the girl (which he implies should be small as she is 
only a girl!), or to provide someone else to do her work. It is curious and disappointing 
that two out of six letters from one man’s correspondence should both deal with disputes 
over slave girls and yet apparently have no connexion with one another. Their only 
possible common ground—the use of technical terms—has already been touched on (p.306). 
We have not sufficient material here to justify further speculation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
Papyrus B.M. 10104, verso. 
Aahmise’s letter to Watrenput (above p. 307) was not dispatched, and the back of 


the sheet on which it was written was eventually used to receive jottings of accounts 
(PI. xxxiv, fig. 2). These consisted in a column and a half of entries. The entries, with the 
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exception of the third, give a person's name followed by a number—the latter referring 
to bundles (neh) of flax (mf). A little below the end of the half column is a line in a 
larger hand, giving the total number of bundles, namely 700. As our papyrus is only 
a fragment and the numbers on it only amount to 445, we may surmise that the lost 
plece contained at least four or five more entries in the first column. The letter of 
Aahmése on the recfo was therefore probably long enough to fill a normal “page.” The 
handwriting of these accounts is much clumsier and more irregular than that of the 
letter, but it appears to be of the same date. Fig, 1 is a transcription of the hieratio, 
eo far as I can decipher it'. 


1 The breaks in the papyrus make the reading of the last signs in the total uncertain; while the faint- 
ness of the writing similarly affect the signs after Saar nin column 2,14. Later: Professor Peet saved 


me from rewdling the sign after — (cal. 2,1 2) as K instead of the correct p4. 
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SILVER IN ANCIENT TIMES 
By A. LUCAS 


That silver is found in nature in two conditions, namely, as metal and in the 
non-metallic state as ore, is well known, but it will be shown that there is also a third 
condition, not generally recognized. 

Native metallic silver is practically pure and occurs only in very small quantity, 
generally in the crystalline form, as needles, filaments, network or arborescent shapes, 
though also, but more rarely, massive, in nuggets and thin plates, 

The principal ores of silver are silver sulphide, either alone or associated with the 
sulphides of antimony or arsenic, and silver chloride. These, however, yield only one- 
third of the world’s supply of silver, the remaining two-thirds being obtained, not from 
silver ores proper, but from what are primarily lead, zine and copper ores containing a 
very small proportion of silver (usually less than 0-5 per cent.), which may therefore be 
considered as low-grade silver ores, 

The ore of silver for the working of which there is the earliest evidence js argen- 
tiferous galena, and the ancient mites. of Greece, Spain, Britain and other places that 
are called “silver” mines were in reality lead mines, the ore being sulphide of lead 
(galena) containing a yery small proportion of silver. 

The most ancient “silver” mines of which there is any record are those of Mount 
Laurion in Attica? (Greece), The date when the mines were first worked cannot he 
traced, but they were possibly in operation in the time of Solon (seventh century B.C.), 
though, since he mentions the scarcity of silver, this would not indicate any considerable 
output. Xenophon? (fourth century 8.0.) states that the Mount Laurion mines were 
ancient in his day and they certainly date from before 500 8.¢,, for about that period 
the royalties from the mines began to figure in the Athenian budget, and in 484 ne, 
they produced about 83,700 ounces of silver’, From this time onwards the mines are 
frequently mentioned by Greek writera until Strabo® (first century n.c. to first century 
A.D.) wrote that they were exhausted. In this, however, he was mistaken, for they were 
re-opened by a French company about 1860 and are believed to be still working. The 
ore is argentiferous galena associated with sulphide of zine (blende) and contains from 
about 40 to about 90 ounces of silver to each ton of lead®? (about 613 to 0°3 per cent.), 

Herodotus® (fifth century B.c.) mentions rich silver mines in the island of Siphanos 
(the modern Siphanto), one of the western Cyclades, There were also silyer mines in 
Thrace that were being worked about the end of the fourth century p.c,* 

In addition to the mines mentioned, other important ancient “silver” mines of which 
there are records are those of Spain and Britain, 

1 EL Anpariioy, Lea mines du Leourion dans Vantiquitd, Paris, 1897, 

* Essay on the Revenue of Athena, rv, 

* Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, xtvrt. 

‘ H.C. Hoover and L, H. Hooviem, Notes to translation of Georgiug Agricola's Dw fe Afetetlion, 
1012, 27. 

* Geography, Ix, 1, 23, " H.C. Hoover and L. H. Hoovers, op. cit. 28. 

' HB, Caomsnaw, Silcer Ores, London, 1921, 74, * 1, 57, 
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The Spanish mines are referred to by Strabo!, Pliny? and other classical writers. 
Strabo (first century B.C. to first century A.p.) in his aceount quotes Polybins (second 
eentury B.c.) and Posidonius (second century to first century n.c.), both of whom 
described the mines, Pliny states that silver was found in nearly all the Roman 
provinces, but that the best was obtained from Spain, and also that the mines opened 
by Hannibal (third century to second century n.c.) were still being worked: he refers 
both to veins of silver ore? and to silver being obtained from lead®, The Spanish silver 
ores include several kinds, the principal, however, being argentiferous galena, and in the 
Cartagena district, where the mines exploited by Hannibal are supposed to have been 
situated, the ore is entirely argentiferous galena. 

The “silver” mines of Britain, the ore of which was also argentiferous galena, were 
actively worked by the Romans. Strabo* (first century 2.o. to first century A.v.) 
mentions British silver, 

Silver also occurs in western Asia: in Anatolia and Armenia® there are many ancient 
mines, the working of which unfortunately cannot be dated, the principal being situated 
in the provinces of Trebizond, Erzerum, Diarbekr, Adana and Hudavendighar. The 
silver is mostly in the form of argentiferous galena associated with sulphide of zinc. In 
Georgia and Caucasia there are also lead-zine mines containing silver®, but whether these 
were worked anciently or not cannot be stated. In Persia, too, lead ores containing 
silver are widely distributed ’+*, but again it is not known whether they were exploited 
anciently, Lead ores containing a small proportion of silver are found in Egypt at Gebel 
Rusis* (a few miles inland from the Red Ses and some 70 miles south of Koger) and 
also about 2 miles south of Safaga Bay on the Red Sea™. The former consist of mixed 
carbonate and sulphide of lead (galena) associated with carbonate of zinc, and the 
amount of silver is so small that it has never been found worth while to express it 
numerically; the latter is galena and contains about 3 ounces of silver to the ton of 
lead™, Lead ores occur, too, in small quantities in other localities, as at Ranga on the 
Red Sea coast®, near Aswin" and in Sinai“, but whether these contain silver is not 
known, though it would be very astonishing if they did not, since lead ores practically 
always do contain a little silvar, 

Although silver occurs in such small proportions in argentiferous galena (naually less 
than 0°5 per cent.) and though at first sight it might appear strange that its presence 
should have been detected anciently, the discovery was almost inevitable, once galena 
was known. This mineral, which is heavy and metallic-looking and therefore does not 
readily escape notice, was used in Egypt from predynastic times” onwards for painting 
round the eyes; it easily yields lead on heating in a wood or charcoal fire and this: fact 
must have been discovered soon after galena was first used, as small objects of lead have 
been found in predynastic graves"*. When lead was produced from galena it seems 

' Geography, m1, 11, 8, 9, 10. 1 Natural History, xxx0u, 31. 

4 (ip. ctf., XExtv, 47. * Geography, tv, fh, 2. 

ao: A. Kanagian, Mineral Resources of Armenia and Anatolia, New York, 1920, 149-160, 

" D. Gaawmasnmmet, Mineral Resources of Georgia and Cawoasia, London, 1019, 4449, 
| fipag Section, Naval Intell. Division, Admiralty, London, Geology of Mesopotamia and its Border- 
nba . 

* Moverara Kuas Faren, Te Koonomie Position of Persia, London, 1926, 32. 

* A. Lucas, Ancient Ayyptian Materiala, 102-3, 

"C.J. Atronn, Gold Mining in Egypt, in Journ, Frat. Mining and Motallurigy, 1001, 13. 

"GW. Moanay, The Hamada Country, in Cairo Sed, Journ, vt (1912), 268, 

 W.MM. Pisces Perare, (a) Descriptive Sociology, Ancient Egyptiana, 49; (b) Prehistoric Egypt, 27, 43. 
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highly probable that it was not always removed at once from the fire and since the 
metal oxidizes when strongly heated and the molten oxide is absorbed by any porous 
material, such as ashes, on which it may rest, leaving behind the silver it contains in 
the form of a tiny metallic bead, it is reasonable to suppose that sooner or later a 
quantity of lead was oxidized and that the oxide disappeared, leaving the silver. The 
amount of silver, however, produced from a small quantity of lead would have been so 
minute that its presence would not ordinarily have been noticed and it would not have 
been until a considerable amount of lead rich in silver was oxidized that the residue of 
silver would have been sufficient in amount to have attracted attention. When and 
where this discovery took place cannot be stated, but it is likely to have been some con- 
siderable time after lead was first produced and almost certainly not in Egypt, because 
of the poorness in silver of the Egyptian lead ores. The earliest evidence for the 


Tt is probable that at first the lead was entirely wasted, but eventually it would be 
discovered that the lead oxide need not be discarded, since the lead it contained could 
easily be recovered. 

It is frequently stated that the silver that occurs in nature as metal is not in suffi- 
cient quantity to account for the amount known to have been used in ancient times 
and that, therefore, all such silver must have been obtained from an orel, It would 
follow from this, if the statement were true, that from the earliest period in which silver 
was used, not only must silver ore! have been known, but also the method of extracting 
the silver. This statement, however, contains two fallacies, arising from the neglect to 
define what is meant either by native silver or by ancient times. Admittedly, such 
native metallic silver as the pure or practically pure variety already described is not 
found in sufficient quantity to have provided even the small amount of silver employed 
in the earliest days of the use of the metal. The alternative, however, is not an ore}, 
since as already shown silver was not extracted from ore! until comparatively late, but, 
in the writer's opinion it was a natural alloy of gold and silver, of the nature of 
electrum, containing sufficient silver to have a white or practically white colour. That 


electrum 2, 


Ancient Egyptian Gold, 
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Ancient Egyptian Gold. 
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A, B, C, First Dynasty, Analyses by Dr, Gladstone, F.R.S. In The Royal Tombs of 
the Earliest Dynasties, W. M. Fruspers Prrare, 1, 40. : 

D, E, Sixth Dynasty, Analyses by Dr. Gladstone, F.R.8. In Dendereh, W. M. 
Furnpers Perri, 62-3, 

F, G, Eleventh Dynasty; H, I, J, Twelfth Dynasty; R, 8, T, U, FF, Rleventh 
or Twelfth Dynasty; Q, Persian period. Analyses by M. Berthelot, Sur I'or égyptien, 
in Ann. Serv., m (1901), 157-63. 

K, L, Twelfth Dynasty; GG, Eleventh or Twelfth Dynasty, Analyses by 
M. Berthelot. Etude sur les métaus, in Fouilles & Dahchour, J. wn Moraan, 145-6, 

M, N. 0, P, V, HH, I, Eighteenth Dynasty, Analyses by W. B. Pollard. In The 
Tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu, J.B. Quine, Cairo Cat., T3-9. 

W, Jd, Eighteenth Dynasty. Analyses by Dr. Alex, Scott, F-R.S. In The Tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, Canter, 11, 210, 211, 

X, Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty; KK, Nineteenth Dynasty; LL, fifth to fourth 
eentury B.c. C. R. Winaams, Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects, No. 45, p. 29 
and No. 81. 
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DD, probably early dynastic. Analysis by (. Friedel. In Fouilles d' Abydos, 
E. Amétingav, 274, 

EE, Third Dynasty. Analysis for the writer by Dr. H. E. Cox, F.LC. From the 
tomb of Hetepheres at Gizah, discovered by Dr. G. A. Reisner, } 

AA, fourth millennium n.c. From Ur. ©, L. Woouiey, The Anfiquaries Journal, vii 
(1928), 24, 

BB. From the Royal Tomba at Mycenae. Analysis by Dr. Perey, In Silver in 
Roman and Earlier Times, W, GOWLAND, Archaeologia, uxtx (1920), 

CC. From Ilios, Analysis by Dr. Roberts Austin, In Silver in Roman and Farlier 
Times, W. GOWLAND, Archaeologia, txrx (1920), 


From a critical examination of these analyses the following facts emerge: 

I. The gold was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 72 to 96? per cent, of gold and from 3 to 18 per cent, of silver, with occasionally 
4 little copper, 

2. The electrum was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of gold and from 20 to 30 per cent. of silver, with occasionally 

a little copper. 
, 4. The silver was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 3 to 38 per cent, of gold and from 60 to 92 per cent. of silver, with occasionally a 
little copper. 

It is evident, thereforo, that the gold, electrum and silver as used anciently, certainly 
in Egypt and probably elsewhere, were all varicties of the same alloy and only differed 
in the relative proportions of the principal constituents. 

That the gold and electrum were natural products that still ocour in Egypt® will 
generally be admitted, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that the silver 
was also a natural product, though the fact that an alloy of gold and silver, containing 
80 large a proportion of silver as to have a white colour, is still to be found is not 
usually recognized, Nowadays, however, such an alloy is classed as a poor quality of 
gold and its real character is masked by the manner in which it is reported. Anciently 
the case was very different; silver was scarce and was several times the value of gold, 
and hence it would have been the object of diligent search and even the smallest amount 
found would have been highly prized and would almost certainly have been worked 
until it was exhausted. Alford? gives the results of the assay of 26 specimens of modern 
Egyptian gold from quartz, and when the ratio of silver to gold is calculated it is found 
that in 15 instances this is 1 part or more of silver to 1 part of gold, the highest ratio 
being 3:3 parts of silver to 1 part of gold. All these specimens would be silver-white, 
since & silver-gold alloy containing 50 per cent. or more of silver has a white colour. 
Mellor? mentions a specimen of natural silver-gold alloy from Norway that contained 
23 per cent. of gold and therefore, by inference, 72 per cent. of silver and this, also 


Another reason, in addition to ita composition, for considering the moat ancient 
silver to have been a natural product and not to have been obtained artificially from 


' The one specimen of the Persian Period with 99-8 per cont, of gold is exceptional, 

7 A. Lucas, Ancien Aquptian Materials, 84-94, 

* 0, J. Atronp, A Heport on Ancient and Prospective Gold Mining in Egypt, 1900, appendix, 
‘J. W. Mitton, Jnorganie and Theoretical Chemistry, 11 (1023), 290, 
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ore, is that at the period when silver was first employed (in Egypt in predynastic times) 
metallurgy was in its infancy and it is highly improbable that even the existence of 
silver in argentiferous galena (which was the earliest silver ore used) should have been 
known, much less the method of separating it. Such knowledge as this would only be 
acquired after galena rich in silver had long been in use for the production of lead. 
Apart, however, from theoretical considerations, it may be shown that the most 
ancient silver is not of the nature or purity of that separated from ore. Thus, some of 
the ancient Egyptian silver is not of a uniform white colour, as would be the case had 
it been obtained from ore, when it must necessarily have been melted and well mixed, 
but has yellowish patches, manifestly due to the unequal distribution of the gold present, 
This has been observed by the writer in silver objects from as early as the beginning of 
the Fourth Dynasty and as late as the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Also, the 
analyses of silver objects of a date corresponding to the period when it is known that 
silver was obtained from argentiferous galena show it to contain much less gold than 
the earlier examples (the small amount present being that occurring in the galena) and 
also a small proportion of lead. Further, metallic lead, although known, was very little 
employed until a comparatively late period, whereas had lead ore been extensively 
mined and smelted for the production of silver, lead would almost certainly have been 
in fairly common use. The following analyses bring out clearly the points. mentioned: 


a & c 
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@. Silver bar from the “burnt” city of Troy, 5. Silver vessel from Mycenae, ¢ Roman patern. 
W. Gowtann, The Metals in Antijguity, 1912, 265-6. 

Seven other silver objects of late date analysed by Gowland! contained from 92°5 to 
95°6 per cent. of silver, but whether they contained lead is not stated. 

The two Egyptian silver objects of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth D 
respectively, the analyses of which are given previously under the letters JJ and KK, 
are very ambiguous, the proportion of gold present suggesting a natural alloy, while the 
lead seems to point to their derivation from argentiferous galena, At the date repre- 
sented by these specimens they need not have been of Egyptian origin and might well 
have been imported and if so, and if they were derived from silver-lead ore, this throws 
back the working of argentiferous galena to a date earlier than has yet been supposed. 
The questions raised, however, must remain undecided until detailed analyses of many 
more objects are available. 

Conclusions, 

1. That the earliest Egyptian silver and, by inference, also that of Mesopotamia, 
was a natural alloy of silver and gold containing sufficient silver to have a white colour, 
and was not obtained from an ore®, 

' W. Gowtann, The Metals in Antiquity, 266. 
* Le. argontiferous galenn or silver sulphide or chloride. 
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2. That the earliest ore employed for the production of silver was argentiferous 
galena, but this was not used as a source of silver until a comparatively late period in 
the history of the metal. 

3. That silver was obtained from argentiferous galena by the Greeks about the 
seventh century p.c., but of any earlier production of silyer from this ore there ia as 
yet no evidence, though the ore occurs extensively in western Asia and its use would 
have been possible. 
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A LATIN PETITION OF ABINNAEUS 
(PAPYRUS B.M. 447) 


By SEYMOUR DE RICCI 
With Pls. xxxvi and xxxvii, 


It is not generally known that the Abinnaeus archives contained, in addition to the 
Latin papyrus at Geneva, a second and longer document in Latin which has belonged 
for some thirty-five years to the British Museum (Papyrus 447), Pl. xxxvi. 

It has been twice briefly described by Sir Frederic Kenyon 1 who, however, has 
never published the text doubtless owing to the considerable difficulties eneountered in 
deciphering the badly damaged papyrus. 

I first copied the text in January 1901 and revised it on several occasions, notably 
in 1905, Subsequently, while preparing their new edition of the Abinnacus documents, 
Messrs. H. L. Bell and Vietor Martin made independent copies of the same papyrus and 
kindly placed them at my disposal, | 

The text given hereafter is founded on my earlier copies but embodies many readings 
of the more illegible passages first correctly deciphered by Martin or by Bell. I myself 
tested their readings in 1924, with the assistance of Bell. 

The novice will be surprised that it has taken thirty years to read a papyrus and 
that even now much of it remains undeciphered. 

If both Martin and Bell, and myself, now venture to print a provisional text, it is 
in the hope that other workers may be more successful than we have been in reading 
and interpreting the document, which is one of the most important extant examples of 
Latin cursive dating from the middle of the fourth century. 

The following is an attempt to transcribe the above copy and to fill in a few of the 
more obvious gaps. Pl. xxxvil. 

1, Glementia piet{atis} uestrae, Domini per[ fectissimtt ... gap of at most 30 letters | 

2 Constanti et Con[sta}ns, wiclores semper [about 30 letters ]ius suis pracsertim 
ex profectoris, immo his 

3. quli] ala[ejriter [olbsequium suum exh[ibuerint? gap of about 18 letters )|mata 
[...-.... Jere widentur, prowide[n]s ola |sus wenst 

4. ego rem que[....]e.... exeu[s]o ti.io [14 letters] gente.[....]e.c. traditus in uexil- 
latione Parthwsagitariorum 

5. degentium Diosp[ol]i prowinciale] T[h}e[ba}i[djos super[tjoris de.co sel .....--+-- ] 
triginta et tres, directus a Senecione, antehac 

6. comile Limitis efijuadem prouinciae, ducere Ljciniorum genl[ejs refug|i] ad sacra 
uesti<gi>a pietalis uestrae Constantinopolim i 

t Catalogue of additions to the manwacripta in the British Museum in the years 1888-1893, p, 449, 


mn. cocextvin and Greek papyri in the Britta Museum, 1, p, xxxix, nm. coocxivi (see p. 207). Bee also 
C. Haeeentr, Berl, Pit, Wook. x1x (1500), col, 204, 
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7. ed. f.r.lim cum legatis memoratae ge[ntis] lim[it}is et clomij}te eiusdem lim[i}{a}s, 
alque obtulitis eis clementiae uestrae 

8. r.c¢. ducena[rit}p diuinitas uestra uencrandam purpuram suam adofrarye [s]ussit, 
praccepltusque itaque producere memoratas 

9. Lefcinios?] i[n paltriam suam, cum quibus trienni tempus exigi, remeandoque {ad 
sajerum comitatum uestrum tirones ex proutncia 

10. Thebaid{os] [e} [a}l{io|s quos Hierapoli tradidi, et ita data uacatione mihi [promo]- 
vere me clementia pracfectum alae Dionusada 

Ll. pro{ui|nciae Aegup(ti)! uestra dignata est, werum insin[...Jm §...itoer..... c.0 
comiti officium respondit allegasse 

12. aflijosg[wle [h}uiuscemodi [e|pistulas homines Fate vasitt dde...] “cfulmg{u...] ex 

10 €0 spol ....... Jewere me wero iudicio sacro ideo ” 

13. soliti contemplatione memoratorum [laborum meorum et quos sedes ...0 uide[o}r 
habere, prouidere mihi largissima 

14. pieta[s] uestra dignetur unde possim cotidianum uictum adquirlere]] “iuxta fll 
letters}es westros tribu..[ .. pr\aefecturae alae Dionusiados am.... per suffragium habentibus 
ipsorum castrorum promotionem me constitui clementia uestra tubere dignetur” et hoe con- 
seoulus agam aeterno imperio uestro marimas gratias, 


The following notes are reduced to a minimum, 

Line 5. Diospfol}i was first read by Bell and Martin. 

Line 6. Liciniorum. The name of this Bedouin tribe is very doubtful: Martin thought 
he could read it as Lemniorum. It apparently occurs again at the beginning of line 9 
where the second letter is clearly an E.—Vesti<gi>a was first read by Bell and Martin, 

Line 11, AEB. ]VP-. Aegup(ti) as read by Martin is possible; TEBIS|VP- though 
unlikely would also suit the traces of the letters. 

Tt is not known exactly in which province Dionysias was in A.p. 350, There are 
grounds to believe that lower Egypt at one time was called Aegyptus in opposition to 
Thebais, In the same line ver.....c.0 might perhaps be read uer{o iudijeli jo. 

The deletions and insertions in lines 12—14 prove this papyrus to contain a rough 
draft of the petition actually sent by Abinnaeus to Constantinople. 

The language he uses, with the many involyed periphrases, may be paralleled from 
many passages in the Codex Theodosianus, 


APPENDIX. 


Before passing on Mr. de Ricci’s article to the editor I looked again at some of the 
more difficult places, with, I regret to say, very little result, but I think it well to add 
& few notes. It was unknown to Mr. de Ricci that the transcript by Martin and myself 
had profited in one or two places by the assistance of Professor Hunt, who looked at the 
papyrus on a brief visit to the British Museum: but he had no time for a systematic 
examination, 

Line 1. After per part of a downstroke is visible which suggests /, thus tending to 
confirm perfectissimi, 

Line 4. After que, almost certainly o. This is difficult to fit into the context if 
rem que is read, but the r is by no means certain. 

Line 5. Instead of de.eo se either Martin or I, I think the former, read ue[s tr[ae, 
and this still seems to me at least as good as de Ricei’s reading. 
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Line 6. Liciniorum seems to me very probable, but between the visible upstrokes 
read as {and ¥ there seems to he a stroke curving backwards to the left which js not 
easy to reconcile with | and suggests 6. Biciniorum would be, so far as I am aware, ag 
unrecorded a name as Liciniorum, and against it may be alleged the beginning of line 9 
if de Ricei’s reading there is accepted, but see note on that line, The reading gent(e}s 
I cannot accept; gentis seems to me clear, After it ane would expect refugas, and ag 
some to me to suit the very minute traces at Jeast as well as i, Tho Space ia not too 
ample but, I think, sufficient. 

Line 7, beg. A yerb should come here, I think eo perrier| could be read, but it 
would hardly fill the space before cum. 

Line 9. An alternative to which I personally am inclined is lelgatos] (cf. line 7), 
The lower part of g might be expected to be visible, since the surface of the papyrus in 
not much damaged, but in several cases the ink has disappeared to a surprising extent, 
and I am not sure that there is not a trace which suite a portion of the curve of g. 

Lins 10. Thebaid(os) read by Hunt before we had seen de Ricci's transcript, where 
the reading was also given. 

The deletions and insertions prove, as Mr. de Ricci says, that the document is a 
draft; hut the regular, handsome hand, the neatness of the upper portion and the 
quality of the papyrus make it probable that it was not originally so intended; that in 
fact it was begun as a fair copy but changed to a draft owing to an error or (more 
probably) dissatisfaction on the part of Abinnaeus or the clerk with the wording, 

H. 1. Be. 


Plate XXXVII 


DIPLOMATIC TRANSCRIPT 
CLEMENTIAPIET[....JVESTRAEDOMINIPER[ at most 30 letters ] 


CONSTANTIETCON...]NSVICTORESSEMPER[ about 30 letters |BVSSVISPRAESERTIMEXPROTECTORISIMMOHIS 
QV.ALA.RITER[.JBSEQVIVMSVVMEXH[ _ about 18 letters JCIATAL......+-]EREVIDENTVRPROVIDE. SC. SVSVENIT 
EGOREMQVE[....JE....EXCV.OTLIO[ about 14 letters JGENTE.[... .JE.E. TRADITVSINVEXILLATIONEPARTHVSAGITTARIORVM 
§ DEGENTIVMDIOSP{. . ]IPROVINCIA[.]T.E..I. OSSVPER. ORISDE. EOSE[........-.] TRIGINTAETTRESDIRECTVSASENECIONEANTEHAC 
COMITELIMITISE. VSDEMPROVINCIAEDVCERELICINIOR VMGENTISREFVG[. JADSACRAVESTIAPIETATISVESTRAECONSTANTINOPOLIM 
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A. G. K. HAYTER, M.A., F.S.A, 
Died October 15th, 1927 


A. G. K. Hayter was born in 1863 and educated at Highgate School. He was 
a Classical Scholar of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and took Honours in the Classical 
Tripos, followed by Diplomas in German and French. He then settled down to the 
profession he had chosen, that of a schoolmaster, and for nearly twenty-five years he 
taught modern languages, first at King William's College in the Isle of Man, then at 
Eastbourne College, and finally at Forest School, Walthamstow. As early as 1901, 
however, he had become interested in Egyptology and attended classes at University 
College, London, on the archaeology and language of Ancient Egypt. Consequently, 
when in 1910 he found himself in a position to renounce teaching, he was fitted to assist 
Sir Flinders Petrie in excavations at Hawirah and Memphis 1910-11: in the winters of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 he worked with Quibell at Sakkarah. 

The war found him far past military age, but capable of useful work, for his 
acquaintance with German enabled him to serve at first as censor of letters in a Prisoners 
of War Camp, from which he was soon transferred to the Head Censor’s Office in London, 
where the knowledge of Modern Greek which he had acquired as a hobby proved of great 
value, in addition to his knowledge of more usual languages. 

Tn 1919 he had to face the problem of an income diminished in value by economic 
changes and courageously returned to schoolmastering. Release however was at hand, 
for in the winter 1921-22 he was in Egypt excavating with the Egypt Exploration Society 
at Tell el-Amamah, and in 1922 he was appointed to lecture in Egyptology for the 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies of Cambridge University. During the next few years he 
proved himself not only an indefatigable but a highly successful lecturer: he knew his 
subject, he had personal acquaintance with Egypt and with excavation, and he had for 
Egyptology an enthusiasm which none of his audience could fail to catch. 

The winter of 1925-26 found him again in Egypt with the expedition of the University 
of Michigan at Kém Aushim in the Fayyiim. He resumed his lecturing on his return to 
England but was unable, owing to illness, to complete the courses which had been arranged 
for the following winter. His condition went from bad to worse, and he died on October 
15th, 1927. 

Such briefly was his career as an Egyptologist. But this was not all. He was an 
enthusiastic and learned student of Roman Britain. As early as 1912 he had excavated 
at Wroxeter, and between that time and the year of his death he worked at Richborough, 
Kenchester, Ariconium, Capler Camp, Caer Llugwy and Carnarvon. His work on these 
sites is recorded in a series of articles in various archaeological journals. 

On the Egyptian side his published work seems very modest in quantity, for much 
of it is embodied in publications on which his name does not even appear as part author. 
Thus he provided some of the material for Roman Portraits and Memphis (IV), and whole 
sections of The City of Akhenaten I, as one of the authors can testify, came straight out 
of his beautifully kept field note-books. He shared with Quibell the authorship of The 
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Teti Pyramid, North Side, and a corpus which he made of Romano-Egyptian pottery, 
found at Kém Aushim, will, it is to be hoped, be used in the publication of that site by 
the University of Michigan. Meanwhile a copy of this corpus is in the hands of 
Mrs. Hayter at 39 Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W. 3, Where it lies at the disposition 
of any future excavator who could make use of it. 

A work of his, however, which is certainly of more magnitude, and perhaps of greater 
importance than any of these, is one which has not yet seen the light. Since 19]4 
he had been compiling a corpus of the potters’ stamps on Samian ware, His list is the 
most complete in existence and was used for feference by scholars in all parts of the 
country. It is in good order, the stamps being drawn in facsimile, for Hayter was, 
among other things, a clever draughtsman. It is very much to be hoped that those 
interested in Roman Britain will sea to it that this valuable work does not remain 
unpublished, For the present it is being kept up to date and added to by Mr. Hayter’s 
20n, in whose hands it remains just as freely accessible to those who wish to make use 
of it as it did during his father’s lifetime. 

Those studies which are supposed to be without direct application to the needs of 
modern life lead in these days a precarious existence, and they only survive at all by the 
enthusiasm and devotion of those who profess them. There could not be a more 
enthusiastic or devoted Egyptologist than Hayter. Nothing was too much trouble, and 
if he had the faintest suspicion that a piece of work which he had done could be improved 
upon, however minutely, it was thrown ruthlessly aside and the whole done over again 
from start to finish. He was a kind and generous camp-lellow, and, if he had a fault, it 
waa that he expected too much of himself and allowed himself too little mental and 
physical relaxation, Yet this spirit of modest self-sacrifice was not a mere by-product of 
his love of archaeology, which was great, but lay deep in the man himself, and it is certain 
that if one could question his old pupils one would find that he was no leas devoted as 
& teacher than he was as an archaeologist, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Field work is to begin at Erment early in November. The party will be under 
the direction of Dr. H. Frankfort, and will include Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville, Mr. A. W. 
Shorter, who has just taken his final Schools at Oxford, and Mr. J. D. Pendlebury, 
who has been excavating for the British School at Athens in Macedonia, and joins as a 
volunteer. Mr. Mond has generously given leave to Mr. W. B. Emery to join the ex- 
pedition. The work will start with an attempt to find the burial-place of the sacred 
Buchis-bulls, the existence and position of which were surmised by Mr. Mond and 
Mr. Emery from their discoveries made last year. Hermonthis, the ancient town on the 
site of Erment, was closely related to the dynasties of the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
most of whose kings, including Akhenaten, were crowned there. Town and temple ruins, 
as well as cemeteries, await exploration, for the site has never been worked by a scientific 
expedition, having been neglected owing to its proximity to Thebes, which has absorbed 
the attention of archaeologists, 

In the beginning of January the expedition will be transferred from Erment to Tell 
el“Amarnah, The party there will include Mr. E. B. O’Rorke as architect. It is intended 
to complete the planning of what remains of the large Aten Temple and to continue the 
excavation of the northern part of the town. 


The work of the Archaeological Survey is to be continued at Abydos. Miss Calverley 
has made considerable progress in copying the reliefs and inscriptions in this country and 
hopes to recommence her work in Abydos about the middle of September, probably 
remaining in Egypt for nearly six months. 


The Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Paintings of Tell el-‘Amarnah, will be 
ready for publication before the end of the year. Proofs of some of the colour plates 
were exhibited at the Oriental Congress at Oxford and evoked great admiration. The 
manuscript of the Naville Memorial volume, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, will also 
be ready this autumn, so that the book should go to press at the beginning of the new 
year. 


A series of lectures is being arranged for the winter, the majority of which will deal 
with Egyptian history during the decay and after the fall of the native dynasties, As 
an experiment, for the benefit of those to whom the evening lectures are impracticable, 
two of this series will be given in the afternoon. 


That the Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in the last week of August was an 
unqualified success will not be denied by anyone who had the good fortune to be there. 
The attendance of foreign delegates and members was very numerous. In the Egyptian 
section this was especially noticeable. America sent us Professor Breasted, France 
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Professor Moret and Mile Band, Belgium Professor and Madame Capart and Mile 
Werbrouck, Germany a long list of scholars, among whom were Drs. Steindorff, Spicgelberg, 
Hess, Roeder and Grapow, while from Denmark we had Professor Lange and Dr Till, 
and from Czecho-Slovakia Dr, Cerny. 

Our own country was well represented, and among the most crowded meetings were 
those at which papers were read by Professor A, H. Gardiner and Dr. Hall, Professor 
Gardiner read on the Sinaitic script and the origin of the alphabet, giving some 
details of the three most recently discovered inscriptions in the new script, and reviewing 
shortly the work of other scholars on the subject sinee the time of hia first publication of 
his diseovery in this Journal, The room provided for the reading of this paper proved too 
small for the numbers who wished to hear Dr. Gardiner, and many people were unable to 
obtain admission, Dr. Hall's paper dealt with the ever-increasing cost of archaeological 
publications, more especially reports of excavations and editions of papyri. A resolution, 
the adoption of which would tend to mitigate this evil, was submitted to, and carried in, 
all sections of the Congress. 

Professor Newberry’s paper on the crook and flail (more correctly ladantsteriwm) of 
Osiris, which was illustrated by some interesting exhibits, we hope to print later in this 
Journal, Judging from what one heard on Friday there seemed every prospect of the 
Congress being unofficially continued over the week-end at his pluce in Kent: 


We trust that those of our colleagues in allied branches of archaeology who are kind 
enough to send us copies of their books for our Library will neither take offence nor dis- 
continue their generous gifts if we are often unable to notice these in our review columns, 
The influx of books for review has become so great—there is a very long list outetanding 
at the present moment—that we have been obliged to limit our notices to those works 
which deal quite specifically with Egypt. At the same time there appear occasionally 
books of such importance that some notice of them cannot be omitted from the Journal. 
Such is, for example, Sir Arthur Evans’ second volume on the excavations at Knossos, 
which has just appeared in two parts, A stranger to Sir Arthur who read the book and 
was asked to assess the age of its author would certainly err by a quarter of a century 
wt least, for the work shows no abatement of that combmmation of sound scholarly ob- 
servation with well-balanced and controlled imagination which have always made its anthor 
one of the most successful of excavators and one of the most attractive of talkers and 
writers. 

Another book which we cannot leave unnoticed is Sidney Smith's Early History of 
Assyria to 1000 n.c. Of this we need only say that it is fully worthy of the series, begun 
in such masterly fashion by King, of which it forms the official continuation, 

Dr. Hall’s Rhind Lectures for 1923 have now appeared under the title The Civiliza- 

tion of Greeee in the Bronze Age (Methuen), 
* Mr. Campbell Thompson’s Epic of Gilgamesh (Luzao, 1928) is naturally a book with 
ho direct bearing on Egypt. It has, however, a value for those Egyptologista who occupy 
themselves with the study of comparative m ythology, and it is of interest to all archaeco- 
logists as an attempt to render an ancient text into metrical English. 

Professor Bayce has written for the Proceedings of the British Academy (Vol. x1) 
an appreciation of the life and work of David George Hogarth. It is far more complete 
than the short notice which we printed in our last number, and is a fine tribute to a 
distinguished scholar and man of action, 
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We had intended to publish in this number an obituary notice of Arthur ©. Mace, 
and Dr. Lythgoe, who probably knew more of Mace’s career and work than any other 
Egyptologist, had very kindly undertaken to write this. Unfortunately Dr, Lythgoe has 
been far from well during the summer and it has been quite impossible for him to carry 
out his promise. We wish him a rapid and complete recovery. 


The Editor has had of late to meet a certain amount of good-natured criticism of 
his policy in printing Professor Capart’s Bibliography in the last double number of the 
Journal in French. This departure from the Society's custom of using only English in the 
Journal was dictated by sheer force of necessity. The translation of a long piece of 
technical matter of this kind is, as we know from experience, a thing which cannot be 
put into the hands of a professional translator, but must be undertaken by one who is 
himself a scholar in the subject, It is in any hands a slow business, and there is no 
Egyptologist who can or who ought to be expected to spare time from his own researches 
in order to undertake « task of this length. 

At the same time it must be distinctly understood that the printing of this Biblio- 
graphy in French does not indicate an intention on the part of the Journal to give any 
preference to that language over any other foreign language. Had this Bibliography 
been done for us, as might easily have happened, by one of our German colleagues, it 
would have been necessary to print it in German. In the present number is an article by 
Dr, Scharff which was sent to us in German, and which has been translated into English 
only because it was of such high general interest that it was felt that it ought to be 
made accessible to every reader. Perhaps it may not be out of place to state here, for 
the benefit of those who would rule out entirely the use of foreign languages, that the 
translation of Dr. Scharff’s article into satisfactory English, together with the arrange- 
ment of the illustrations, cost the Editor exactly six long days. To turn into readable 
English a highly technical archaeological discussion in German is a very different matter 
from translating a few pages of a novel. Ezxperto crede. 

And so it comes that readers may occasionally be asked to bear with the intrusion 
of French or German. The occasions will be rare, and neither will in any case be used 
for articles of general interest: they will be limited to such things as the Bibliographies, 
possibly here and there a review of an abstruse publication, and, it may even be, a short 
article on a highly technical point of purely specialist interest. 

The policy of the Society still is to avoid so far as possible the use of forei ages. 
Had this policy, however, been too rigidly adhered to the Bibliography of Ancient Egypt 
would, when Professor Griffith found himself forced to give it up, have ceased to appear, 
which would have been a great misfortune both for the Journal and for Egyptology. In 
the same way we may find ourselves obliged occasionally to break our tule in favour of 
German, but the infringements will be kept within such limits that the general reader 
will not suffer. 


An interesting little event which took place at the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford 
was the presentation by Professor Capart to Dr. Gardiner of the first copy of the French 
edition of Dr. Gardiner’s Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type, a work referred to in our 
last Notes and News. The Fondation Eyyptologique Reine Elisabeth has acquired a fount 
of this type and has marked the occasion by producing this French edition of the 
catalogue. 
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A new Egyptian Museum is to be erected in Stockholm. To this end a Committee 
has been constituted, the President of which is H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
The remaining members of the Committee are the King’s Custodian of Antiquities in 
Sweden, Dr. 8. Curman, and Dr. A. Lagrelius. The collections of Egyptian antiquities 
already existing in Stockholm, which until now have been divided between different 
institutions, are to be transferred to the new Museum, for which numerous purchases 
have already been made last winter. The well-known Swedish art collector and donor, 
Dr. Otto Smith of Karlshamn, has presented to the new institution a selection from his 
excellent Egyptian collection. 

Dr, Pehr Lugn, Keeper of the Victoria Museum of Egyptian antiquities in Upsala, 
has been appointed to organize and conduct the new Museum. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Minor Prophets in the Preer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis. By Hunny A. Saxvmns 
and Cant Scumtpr. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxi.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 

The two Biblical papyrus MSS. brought together in this publication of the University of Michigan are 
of quite distinct origin. The Minor Prophets MS. was bought, together with a group of Coptic MSS., for 
the late Mr, Charles Freer in 1916, and now forms part of the Freer Collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. The Genesis MS. was acquired by Prof. Carl Schmidt in 1906, and presented 
by him to the Royal Library at Berlin, Its publication was delayed through various misadventures, of 
which the war was only one, and by a contretemps into which it is not necessary to enter the edition by 
its discoverer was anticipated by a collation and full description in Prof. Rahlfs' Genesis, which appeared 
at Stuttgart in 1926. It is now fully published by the collaboration of Prof. Schmidt and Prof. Sanders, 
with specimen facsimiles; and full facsimiles of both MSS. are published separately. 

Both MSS. are of considerable bibliographical and palasographical interest. Both belong to that early 
type of papyrus codex, in which the whole book consists of « single quire, composed by laying 4 number 
of sheets one on top of the other with the recto side of the papyrus uppermost, and then folding the whole 
mass in the middle The result is a single-quire codex, in which verso precedes reeto for the first half of 
the book, and recto precedes verso in the second half, It was a cumbrous form of book-production, which 
failed to realize most of the advantages of the codex form, and was soon superseded by the method, which 
then became universal, of quires of a moderate compass placed in juxtaposition and joined by sewing. Its 
use accordingly affords at least a presumption of a relatively early date, 

The Prophets MS., when put together (and here a tribute is due to the skilled restorers of both MSS., 
which were cach acquired as a mass of fragments), and when allowance is made for the leaves containing 
Howea, of which only a few small pieces remain, appears to have consisted originally of 24 sheets of 
papyrus, forming, when doubled, 48 leaves or 96 pages. Since, however, Malachi ends on the 68th page, 
either 14 leaves were left blank at the end, or (as is more probable) some other book followed the Minor 
Prophets, of which no fragment has survived. No other explanation, however, is possible if, as stated by 
Sanders, every leaf up to and including the 24th has the verso side preceding the recto, A single-quire 
codex of 24 sheets is large, and must have been inconvenient to fold and bind, but is not unprecedented ; 
for Schmidt quotes a Coptic gnostio codex of 36 sheets, and Sanders states that the Hermas papyrus in 
the Michigan Library had over 40 (perhaps 50) sheets and seems to have formed a single quire. A third- 
century Homer in the Morgan Library is said to have 31 sheets. The Oxyrhynchus St. John, now in the 
British Museum, which was the first papyrus codex of this type to be discovered, must originally have 
had 25 sheets. 

The Genesis MS. is of more moderate size, consisting of only 16 sheets (32 leaves), Here, however, a new 
phenomenon appesrs; for the codex ends at Gen. xxxv, 8, in the middle of a verse, the title yereows xoopov 
being appended at the foot of the last page. This suggests that a second codex must have followed, 
containing the remainder of the book, amounting to about one-third of the whole, and requiring therefore 
only about eight sheets. This is no doubt possible, or the second codex may have proceeded to include 
part of Exodus; bat since single-quire codices of 24 sheets were not unknown, it may seem strange that 
the whole of Genesis was not included in @ single book. A possible, and indeed a probable, explanation 
may be offered. The length of text, Gen. i-xxxv, 8, is approximately the same as that of one of the longer 
Gospels, Matthew or Luke, and this, as is generally recognized, is about the extreme amount that could 
be included in a single papyrus roll. It therefore seema probable that the scribe of our codex stopped 
where he did because he had reached the end of the roll from which he was copying, and began a new 
codex to take the contents of a new roll. The irregularity of the script, which the editor rightly explains 
as due to the scribe's efforts to make his papyrus fit a prescribed quantity of text, seems to confirm this 


Both MSS. are assigned by the editor to the latter part of the third century. For the Minor Prophets 
MS. this may stand, though a date a little on either side of a.p. 300 would seem possible; but the Genesis 
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MS. seems definitely referable to the 4th century. The Abinnaeus papyri (¢. 340-380) provide several 
hands of this type. Both MSS. are written in cursive, non-literary hands, the Minor Prophets being both 
better written and more correct than the Genesis, The scribe of the latter, in particular, was clearly an 
ignorant and untrained writer, and the irregularities of the script (sametimes with two columns to the 
page, sometimes with one, and with much variety in the number and length of lines) relegate the MS. to 
& humble rank as a piece of book production. They also weaken its authority in cases of doubtful readings 
though they absolve it from any suspicion of deliberate editing. 

Textually the Minor Prophets MS. shows several cases of scoommodation to the Hebrew (the editor 
reckons 33 instances), but none that are otherwise known as Hexaplaric. There are four or five agreements, 
with Symmachus, one with Aquila, none with Theodotion. Among the unciala this MS. (W) shows most 
affinity with Q (the Marchalianus, which is of Egyptian origin), and next with B; but it frequently differs 
from both, and the MSS. with which it shows :nost frequent agreement are those numbered 407 and 410 
in Rahlfs' list. Of the versions the Coptic, as one would expect, is decidedly the nearest to it, and among 
the Coptic versions (so far ax the very fragmentary nature of the evidence permita a conclusion) the 
Akhmimiec and Sahidie, The readings require fuller examination and analysis; but the substantial fact 
remains that we have in W « pre-Origenian Egyptian text of the greater part of the Minor Prophets, 
When Brooke and M°Lean reach this part of their great work, the Washington MS, must play an important 
part in their apparatus, 

The Genesis MS, comes too late for the Cambridge Septuagint, but it has been utilized in advance, as 
explained above, by Rahlifs. This, again, is definitely not Hexaplaric, though there are a few independent 
accommedations to the Hebrew. The only early uncial that contains any considerable portion of Genesis 
is A, and this comes very low in the list of agreements with the Berlin papyrus. Its most marked affinity, 
acconting to the editors, is with the curuives 29, 108, 344, which are classed by Swete as Lucianic; while 
of the versions the Armenian heads the list, followed by the Bohsiric, Ethiopic and Sahidic, So far as can 
be gathered from a first inspection the papyrus does not throw much light on the textual problems of the 
Pentateuch ; but its age makes it a welcome addition to our authorities, in spite of the many errors which 
obscure its evidence, making it of little value, in particular, in respect of omissions, 

F. G. Kesyox. 


Philadelpheia. By Pavt. Vienxcx. (No. 16 of the series called Morgenland, edited by W. ScHvBanrt.) 

Leipaig: Verlag J. (. Hinrichs, 1928. Pp, 70, with 10 plates and 4 figures in text. 

This study of the foundation of 4 Hellenistic town in the Fayyim is divided into two parts. The first 
contains & description of the ruins of Philadelphia and of the objects found by the author and hia colleague 
Professor Zucker in the excavations which they made there nearly twenty years ago. Very interesting is 
the plan on Pl. i, which shows how the town was originally laid out by Apollonios’ architect in parallel 
rows of streets crossing each other at right angles. Though much of the site has been demolished since 
the German excavations, the main lines of the streets are clearly distinguishable in « photograph taken 
from the air in 1925, It seems surprising that of the many temples mentioned in the papyri not more 
than two have been located. A sketch in a Michigan papyrus shows the house of Artemidoros the 
physician on the bank of the canal alongside the temples of Hermes and Premarres, and as other temples 
are known to have been situated wap riy Subpvya, it is probable that this part of the site, now much 
ilestroyed, contained a long row of the more important buildings, private as well as public, The second 
part of the book describes the foundation of Philadelphia, the development of Apollonios’ estate and the 
work carried on by Zenon, In fact, it is a summary of the contents of the Zenon papyri, clearly written 
and enlivened by an abundance of well-chosen quotations and references. One may not agree with the 
wathor's views on every detail; I doubt for instance if he is right in calling Kriton an admiral of the 
king’s fleet ; his explanation of ¢ycavrje aa a baker of pottery is disproved by the papyri, in which it 
clearly means an encaustic painter; and his statement that Zenon was the general farmer of the wine 
taxes in three nomes, though supported by the authority of Rostovtzef, dues not seem to me to he 
based on sound evidence. But mistakes in detail are inevitable in dealing with such a mass of new and 
undigested material, and in its main lines the book is quite reliable and up to date. Viereck has given a 
good general picture of the early days of Philadelphis, making use of all the published roatter and adding 
a very weloome account of his own work on the site. 
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The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, Porms, narratives, and manuals of instruction, from the third 
and second millennia wc. By Apouy Eamay. Translated into English by Artwanp M. Buackmas. 
London; Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


The original German edition of this book waa reviewed in the Jowrnal (x, 193 ff.) at considerable 
length by its present translator. As Dr. Blackman was not allowed to alter the sense of Professor Erman’s 
renderings, the balk of hia comments on the latter's book holds good for his own. At times he is in the 
unenvisble position of having to give a translation in 1927 which he has already condemned in 1924, In 
such cases be indicates the sources of correction by footnotes. Dr. Blackinan intended to make independent 
translations of all the texts offered in this volume: it was not to be expected that Professor Erman would 
be willing to see these tranalations published as the English version of his own: but it is disappointing 
in the circumstances that it was not possible for Dr. Blackman to make an independent selection of 
Egyptian texts as well and thus produce a completely new book, English readers unaccustomed to German 
would then have lost Professor Erman's introduction—perhaps with the exception of Dr, Blackman's 
additional references throughout the book the most valuable part of the English edition—but they would 
have gained improved and, which is more important, fuller translations of the Egyptian literature. 

Tn short the book can hardly be considered seriously as a new publication of translations for the 
specialint, since he is better off with the German edition and Dr. Blackman’s review, But although its 

as & presentation of Egyptian literature for the layman is challenged by the existence of 
Sir Ernest Budge's The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians—for the two books cover a large amount, of 
ground in common, and where that ix so Erman-Blackmuan in to be preferred only if it offers a more correct 
translation ; and since it stands self-confessed as a second-best attempt, the layman is likely on principle 
to prefer Budge—yet there remains « considerable divergence in the choice of texta, and to some the 
literary bias of Erman-Blackman will be more acceptable than the autobiographical and magical excerpts 
and the generally wider range of Budge. 

S. R. K. Guanvinre. 


Arabia before Muhammad. By Dx Lacy O'Leary, D.D, (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) London, 1927, Price 
10s. Od, net, 


Tn this work Dr. O'Leary covers a wider ficld than the title will probably suggest to most people. He 
does not confine himself to the condition of Arabia inumediately before the appearance of Muhammad : 
but seeks to summarize what is known of Arabia from the earliest times down to Muhummad’s day. 
Thus he devotes a chapter to the Egyptian penetration of Arabia, founded upon what is known from 
ancient monuments of Egyptian sea-trade and commerce in the Red Sea. Another chapter deals with 
the Mesopotamian penetration of Arabia, summarizing the evidence of the cuneiform inaeriptions. 
Considerable attention is also devoted to the notices of Arabia in classical writers. Naturally the native 
evidence of the South Arabian inscriptions is not neglected, though not so thoroughly treated as it might 
have been, while the spread of Judaism and Christianity in Arabia and the influence of Rome and Persia 
in later times are passed in review, 

The main thesis of the book is that Arabia has never been the isolated country it is often supposed to 
have been, but in pre-Islamic times was always open to the influences of civilization, It lay across the 
main stream of communication between East and West, and world-trade passed round it and across it. 
In varying measure from age to age Arabs took part in the carrying trade, while the fact that it was the 
key to the East made it the arena of diplomatic intrigue, especially in the days of the rivalry between 
Rome and Persia. {t is round this theme of Arabian trade that Dr. O'Leary has collected a groat deal of 
material from very varied sources, He has certainly shown that from time immemorial world-trade has 
edilied round the confines of Arabia, and that the Arabs could not at any time be regarded as primitive 
savages, On the other hand he perhaps tends to exaggerate the extent to which outside civilization 
penetrated the peninsula. To say, for instance, that “Arabia was the area in which the world-powers were 
pitted against cach other” (p. 148) or that “the religion of Islam was evolved...in the midst of the general 
tide of West Asiatic civilization,” while in @ modified sense true, is apt to give an erroneous impression, 
Unfortunately the book contains 4 good many loose statements, rather shakily founded speculations, and 
& number of disconcerting misprints which more careful proof-reading might have removed. 

Rionmarp Brit, 
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Coption conailio at impensia instituti Rask-Oorstediani edita. 1V. Die Achmimische Version dor switf kleinen 
Propheten (codex Rainerianus, Wien) herausgegeben von Walter Till, Havniae, 1927. Pp. xxxii and 151. 
The Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, first discovered only in the eighties of last ventury, is now represented 

by « considerable body of texts. During the last three yeara Dr. Till, a pupil of Professor Junker, has 

contributed a number of valuable studies in Akhmimic to the Zeitehriften of Berlin and Vienna, and has 
just published « remarkable work, a grammar of the dialect, which is of great importance for all students 
of Coptic. The longest known text in Akhmimic is that of the Twelve Minor Prophets on 4 parchment 

MS. originally of 366 pages, out of which only thirty are missing altogether; seventy are in Cairo, and all 

the others are in the Rainer collection at Vienna and are here edited by Till, They were first published by 

the papyrologist Weasely in 1915 with useful facsimiles and reprints of parallel texts in Bohairic and Sahidio, 
but the faded and injured state of the MS. demands close study and very exact knowledge of the language. 

Till's restorations are in scholarly Akhmimic, and he has deciphered a great deal that was left unread or was 

misread in the earlier edition, even recovering some lost pieces from the printings-off of the ink on pages 

opposite. The text is given by Till without translation ; the words, Coptic and foreign, are listed in separate 
indices. It is unfortunate that the Cairo fragmenta could not be collated and added to his excellent. edition. 

In the succinct Introduction the value of this very ancient MS, for questions relating to the Septuagint is 

indicated, and it is ingeniously shown that the text was copied from another Akhmimic MS. but was 

translated from a Sahidic version, 

Perhaps the reviewer may be allowed a digression. The principal argument for the attribution of the 
Akhmimie dialect to Akhmim has been drawn from some local graffiti. But it may be remarked that there 
is another piece of evidence which taken with the first seems almost decisive. A characteristic feature of 
Akhmimio is the g 44 representing ancient 4 where the other dialects of Coptic have ay 44. This pheno- 
menon is fortunately illustrated in the very name of Hm-Min, in Sah. and Boh. gyam. Here the sound of 
“Akhmimic” g is preserved im the Arabic goed! Akhmim, whereas at no great distance northward /imn- 
mi is in Arabic (p50! Ashmiinén, the «A agreeing with the Sah. and Bob. form gyaown; compare also 
Ashmiin, a frequent name in the Delta. We may thus surmise that the “Akhmimic” dialect prevailed at 
Akhmim down to the seventh century, In the late pagan period it must have had a yogue amongst the 
scribes, its characteristics appearing wide-spread in the Greek pronunciation of proper names and in demotic 
writing ; but (apart from “sub-Akhimimio”) the dinlect does not vary greatly in different texta, and one 
may conclude that in Christian times it was confined toa small area. Perhaps both of these circumstances, 
its geographical limitations and its pagan connexions, led Shentite to neglect Akhmimic and to exert hia 
vast influence in promoting the use of Sahidic. 

F. Lu. Gurrrrra. 


I papiri teratic’ del Museo di Torino, Il Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, vol. 1, a cura di Givanrrs Bort 
e T. Exic Peer (fascicoli 2, 3), Torino: Fratelli Bocca editori, 1928, (Obtainable from the Universi 
Press of Liverpool, Ltd., Hodder and Stoughton, London, and Geuthner, Paria) 
The first fasciculus of this important publication was reviewed in the last number of the Journal; two 

more fasciculi haying appeared in rapid succession, the work is now complete and consists of sixty-thres 

large photographic plates with autograph transcript into hieroglyphic opposite to cach, sixty-seven pages 
of description, translation and indices, and three key plates to show the disposition of the fragments in 
the three papyri which represent the journal of the necropolis, The journal of year 13-14 of Neferkeréf 

Ramesses IX, and part of that of year 17 were in the first instalment; year 17 is now completed together with 

various memoranda on the back of it, and the journal of year 3 of Khepermaré¢ Ramesses X, known a4 

the Chabas-Lieblein papyrus from its first editors, is republished with notable supplements. The historical 
data, difficult to interpret, have been discussed by Professor Peet in his articles The Supposed Revolution af 
the High-pricst Amenhotpe under Ramesses IX in Journal, x11, and Chronological Problems of the Twentieth 

Dynasty in Journal, xiv. Most of the hieratic is of a fairly eaay type to read, but there are examples of 

a cursive hardly less formidable than that of the Mayer Papyri, and we must congratulate the editors on 

their success in dealing with them. The elaborate index to the proper names is of special value since they 

abound in the Theban documents and afford valuable clues, the same names occurring again and again ; we 
should have been grateful too for an index of words, but this particular boon has not been vouchsafed. 
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It is to be hoped that the effort to explore and make known the Turin collection of papyri will not end 
here. The unique marriage document of the Twentieth Dynasty, published by Cerng and Peet in Journal, 
X11, is another example of the treasures that may be found, May it be suggested that a reduction of scale 
in plates would not materially affect their value, but would increase their handiness and greatly diminish 


their cost ? 
F, Lu. Garrvrrn. 


L'Administration civile de t Egypte byxentine. Par Genmatse Roviianp. Préface de Cuantes Dieu. 
2° ddition. Paria; Paul Geuthner, 1928, Pp. xv+268. 100 fr. 


This new edition of Mile Rouillard’s valuable work (Journal, x, 212-4) deserves a hearty weloome. 
Much important material has been published since the earlier edition appeared, and this is now i 
slong with various minor alterations introduced in consequence of criticisms passed on the first edition. 
Well pritited, with good plates illustrating Coptic and other antiquities, the volume should form part of the 
library of every student of Byzantine Egypt. It must be added that the alterations and additions affeet 
pointa of detail, not the general scheme of the work. 
EL LL Bewe. 
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